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PREFACE 


TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


1 H e favour  with  which  the  Public 
has  honoured  this  Performance,  has,  early 
after  it’s  publication,  conducted  it  once  more 
to  the  prefs.  It  becomes  an  author  to  ren- 
der every  new  impreflion  of  his  book  more 
acceptable : it  is  thus,  rather  than  by  any 
other  mode,  he  fliould  exprefs  his  gratitude. 

I have  attempted  to  perform  this,  by  having 
talked  myfelf  to  make  the  articles  more  full 
and  fatisfadory  than  in  their  firft  date. 
What  were  originally  but  feminal  hints,  I 
would  hope  will  now  be  found  fometimes  to 
expand  into  the  luxuriance  of  flowers. 

The  plan  which  I have  projeded  appears 
to  be  valuable ; yet,  perhaps,  the  defign  has 
been  but  rarely  underftood.  I had  propofed 
to  illultrate  a feries  of  obfervations  on  hu- 
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man  life,  by  a multiplicity  of  examples, 
which,  while  they  gave  an  agreeable  exer- 
cife  to  the  mind  by  their  variety,  might  fa- 
miliarize it  to  that  greatefl:  of  all  ftudies— • 
the  ftudy  of  Man.  Montefquieu  has  this 
fine  obfervation  on  authors : they  fhould, 
he  fays,  not  fo  much  make  us  read,  as  make 
us  think.  II  ne  s' agit  pas  de  faire  lire , mass 
de  faire  penfer.  When  I gave  the  articles — 

The  Poverty  of  the  Learned — The  Perfe- 
cted Learned — The  Imprifonmcnt  of  the 
Learned — The  Amufements  of  the  Learned 
— The  Progrefs  of  Old  Age  in  New  Studies 
. — Poets,  Philofophers,  and  Artifts,  made 
by  Accident — &c.  I confidercd  them  but  as 
portions  which  relate  to  the  hiftory  of  Men 
of  Genius.  The  difeerning  reader  may 
thus  trace  other  fubjedts  elucidated,  by  im- 
preffing  in  his  mind  their  component  parts, 
fcattered  in  this  Mifcellany. 

I was  defirous  alto  to  diredt  Tafte,  by  ( 

Criticifms  which  thould  be  illuftrated  by  ex- 
amples taken  from  the  moft  finithed  compo- 

fitions ; 
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fitions:  fuch  are  the  articles — Virgil— Fine 
Thoughts — On  teaching  the  Claflics — Spa- 
niih  Poetry — See.  Sometimes  I propoled 
to  interfperfe  biographical  fketches  of  per-, 
fons  remarkable  in  the  republic  of  letters : 
fuch  are  the  articles — Mademoifelle  De  Scu- 
dery — The  Scaligers  — Milton  — Cardinal 
Richelieu — Corneille  and  Addifon  — &c. 
and  fometimes  I have  attempted  to  fketch 
fubjedls  of  literary  curiofity:  fuch  are — Lite- 
rary Compolltion — Origin  of  Literary  Jour- 
nals — Recovery  of  Manufcripts — Sketches 
of  Criticifm — The  Bibliomania — Errata— 
&c. 

In  the  historical  section,  I propofed' 
to  arrange  thofe  incidents  which  might 
ferve  as  materials  for  a hiilory  of  human  na- 
ture ; to  trace  the  ufurpations  of  tyranny, 
and  the  glory  of  freedom ; as  is  done  in  the 
account— of  the  Pouliats,  and  the  Pouliches, 
taken  from  the  Abbe  Raynal,  and  which 
is  contrafted  with — the  Thirteen  Cantons; 
which  is  further  difplayed  in  the  articles — 

a 4 Feudal 
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Feudal  Tyranny — America — &c.  To  re- 
prefent  the  avarice,  the  cruelty,  and  the 
jmpofitions  of  Superflition  ; which  are  fuffi- 
ciently  marked  in  the  articles — Trials  and 
Proofs  of  Guilt  in  fuperftitious  Ages — In- 
quifition — Mutual  Perfecution — Religious 
Enmity — Virgin  Mary — See.  To  paint  the 
characters  of  kings,  and  of  nations ; fuch 
are  the  articles— Monarchs — Edward  IV. — 
Queen  Elizabeth— Royal  Divinities — De- 
throned Monarchs — &c.  The  manners  of 
nations  arc  difplayed  in  fuch  articles  as — 
Singularities  obferved  by  various  Nations  in 
theirRepafts — The  Athenians — The  Italians 
— Spanish  Etiquette — Ilirtory  of  Poverty- 
Slavery — 6cc. 

In  the  third  portion  of  this  Work,  I pro- 
pofed  to  give  whatever  I found  curious  for 
the  fingularity  of  the  fubjedl,  or  interefting 
from  the  importance  of  it’s  information : fuch 
articles  arc — Singular  Memories — Light 
Summer  Showers  forming  burning  Mirrors 
•—Origin  of  fcvcral  valuable  Difcoveries— 

Mufic 
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Mulic — Hell — 6cc.  ^ And  I have  concluded 
this  Mifccllany  by  fome  Philological  Obfer- 
vations,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a literary 
curiofity,  by  uniting  in  a few  pages  a fuc- 
cinet  account  of  various  Languages. 

In  a word,  the  fcheme  I propofed  was  as 
extenfive  and  mifcellaneous  as  life  and  as 
learning  themfelves.  It  fliould,  perhaps, 
liave  been  executed  not  by  one  perfon,  but 
by  the  united  talents  of  feveral:  the  folid 
column  of  Learning  fliould  have  been  orna- 
mented by  the  graceful  foliage  of  Genius. 

Lord  Bacon  has  obferved,  that  men  of 
learning  require  inventories  of  their  know- 
ledge, as  rich  men  have  fchedules  of  their 
efrates.  The  prefent  imperfect  attempt  may 
ferve  for  this  purpofe,  till  a better  is  pro- 
duced. 

Of  an  elfay  of  the  prefent  kind,  the 
reward  is  frequently  not  gratifying  to 
the  Author.  To  .mold,  induftry  will  ap- 
pear the  only  praife  to  which  he  can 
afpire.  Faftidious,  and  half-literate  minds 
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are  incapable  of  difcriminating  betwixt  a 
heavy,  undifcerning,  and  taftelefs  tranfcri- 
ber;  and  an  elegant,  reflecting,  and  fpi- 
rited  compiler.  Viner  abridged  the  Com- 
mentaries of  Coke  into  twenty-two  folio 
volumes;  Viner  is  a dull  and  inelegant  com- 
piler. Sir  William  Blackftone,  treading 
the  fame  arid  ground,  knew  the  art  of  rear- 
ing on  it  many  a beautiful  flower.  Baillet, 
Bouhours,  and  Rollin,  are  all  compilers  j 
but  efteemed  in  every  literary  nation  for 
their  tafte,  their  erudition,  and  their  difcern- 
ment.  Some  compilers  refemble  the  dull 
and  unfruitful  drone,  that  waftes  the  trea- 
fureson  which  it  exifts  ; others,  the  beauti- 
ful and  lively  bee,  that  wanders  on  the 
bofom  of  the  flowers;  and,  to  appropriate 
an  expreflion  of  Shakefpeare,  ‘ stealing 
and  giving  fweets.’ 

Inferior  as  my  abilities  are,  I mud  re- 
mark, that  the  labours  of  a work  like  the 
prefent,  mod  readers  will  not  immediately 
difcern.  To  rate,  by  a concife  article,  the 

. labour 
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labour  that  it  coft,  is  an  unjuft  mode  of 
appreciation ; for  it  is  certain  that  very  ex- 
tenfive  reading  is  not  infrequently  beftowed 
on  very  limited  articles — like  waters,  which, 
drawn  from  various  fountains,  when  min- 
gled together,  appear  indeed  tp  be  the  ef- 
fect of  a Angle  operation,  although  they- 
pontain  the  efforts  of  feveral. 

The  prefent  edition  folicits  attention  by 
very  effential  and  copious  improvements. 
Above  one-third  part  of  the  volume  conlifts 
of  additional  matter.  But,  notwithftanding 
this  attempt  to  form  an  agreeable  litera- 
ry manual,  I have  rather  made  known, 
than  accompliflied  my  wifti.  Abundantly 
honoured,  as  I muft  confefs  I have  been, 
with  the  approbation  of  Journalifts  I re- 
fpedt,and  of  Friends  whomlefteem,  I would 
render  the  work  as  perfect  as  my  feeble  ta- 
lents permit.  It  is  for  this  reafon  that  I am 
defirous  of  the  contributions  of  the  Ingeni- 
ous. ' The  various  heads  may  ferve  as  out- 
lines or  fketches  for  men  of  letters  to  fill  up, 

as 
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as  their  reading  or  refie&ion  fuggeft : and 
fuch  a work  can  only  be  enriched  by  the 
accumulations  of  literary  aid.  I have  re- 
ceived already  feveral  valuable  hints  j and  if 
fuch  liberal  communications  are  continued, 
they  will  animate  my  future  exertions, 
and  tend  to  perfect  a repofitory,  which 
may  not  be  unufeful  in  the  Republic  of 
Letter*. 


I.  D’ ISRAEL I. 
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TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


T he  prei'ent  Volume  partly  ccnfiils 
of  a laborious  fele&ion  of  the  moll  intcre/l- 
ing  parts  of  the  various  ANA.  To  thcfc 
valuable  /lores  of  Literature  I have  added 
fome  Anecdotes,  which  appeared  to  me 
amufive  and  curious ; and  fome  Obfcrva- 
tions,  which,  I hope,  will  not  be  deemed 
impertinent. 

The  ANA  form  a body  ofXiterature  not 
univerfally  known.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
ufefiil  to  inform  the  reader,  that  in  the  early 
part  of  the  la/1  century,  it  was  a prevailing 
cu/lom  to  take  down  for  publication  the 
Con verfa tions,  or  * Tab t 'e -Talk ,’  as  they  have 
been  fometimes  called,  of  the  mod  eminent 
Wits  and  Scholars.  Tofatisfy  the  demands 
of  Famine,  rathet  than  thofe  of  Literature, 
fome  were  prompted  to  fell  their  Collections 
to  the  bookfellers  j and  it  may  be  fairly  pre- 
fumed,  were  lefs  attentive  to  the  richnefs  of 

the 
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the  materials  than  to  the  number  of  pages 
they  were  calculated  to  fill.  Others  pub- 
lifhed  them  at  the  death  of  a valued  Friend, 
to  difplay  the  extent  of  his  fcience,  or  the  fe- 
licity of  his  genius ; and  it  muft  be  confefled, 
that  even  thefe  were  not  fo  fcrupulous  as 
they  fliould  have  been  of  what  they  admit- 
ted into  their  Collections. 

Had  iuch  Repofitories  of  Literature  been 
judicioufly  formed,  they  would  have  proved 
a valuable  acquilition  to  the  Republic  of 
Letters:  but  their  refpeCtive  Compilers  have 
evinced  great  inattention,  or  little  difcern- 
ment  j nothing  was  difcriminated  in  the 
mafs  of  their  materials;  they  appear  to  have 
liftened  to  the  mouth  of  the  Scholar  whofe 
fentiments  they  record,  as  the  credulous  En- 
thuliafl:  did  in  ancient  times  to  the  Oracle  he 
worihipped.  Thus,  whatever  was  unintelli- 
gible, obfcure,  or  even  falle,  was  held  by 
thefe  Literary  Devotees  in  as  great  reverence 
as  it's  oppofite. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  urged, and  allowed, 
that  the  matter  of  elaborate  Treatifes,  and 
even  ponderous  Volumes,  may  not  in- 
frequently be  comprized  in  concife  Eflays, 
or  Ihort  Remarks.  Some  things  of  this 

kind 
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kind  are  attempted  in  the  prefent  Volume; 
and  1 have  been  prompted  towards  it’s  pub- 
lication, by  a conviction  that  it  will  furnifli 
much  ul'cful  information  to  the  generality  of 
readers. 

It  is  not  juft,  however,  that  curiofity 
fhould  be  railed  too  high.  If  expectations 
are  formed,  which  are  impoflible  to  be  gra- 
tified, abilities  infinitely  fuperior  to  mine 
muft  be  humbled.  All  the  Anecdotes  I 
offer  will  not  be  new : of  fbme,  I pretend 
only  to  remind  the  reader ; but  the  greater 
part,  I have  frequently  been  tempted  to  be- 
lieve, will  appear  interefting. 

The  fashionable  and  commercial  world 
are  too  much  occupied  to  attend  to  ferious 
difcufiion  and  fcientific  refearch ; the  one  la- 
borioufly  employed  in  doing  nothing,  and 
the  other  indefatigable  in  doing  every  thing. 
To  the  literary  labourer  they  leave  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  fields  and  the  gardens  of  Li- 
terature : they  are  willing  to  purchafe  the 
productions  of  his  talents ; but  they  expeCt 
to  receive  only  the  fruits  and  the  fiewers. 
To  fuck,  who  form  indeed  the  generality  of 
readers,  it  is  prefumed,  the  prefent  Collec- 
tion will  not  be  found  unufeful.  Whatever 
is  moft  interefting  in  books  rarely  to  be  met 

with. 
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with,  or  whatever  is  molt  agreeable  in  com- 
pilations which  it  would  be  impoffible  for 
them  to  perufe  with  patience,  is  here  fe- 
ledled:  and,  it  it  is  not  prefumptuous  to  add, 
the  Man  of  .Letters,  at  the  lame  time,  may 
be  reminded  of  important  Obfervations, 
finking  Anecdotes,  and  Attic  Pleafantrics  ; 
which,  however  they  deferve  to  be  retained, 
will,  without  fome  Vade  Mecum  of  this 
kind,  foon  efcape  from  the  moll  tenacious 
memory.  In  a word,  if  this  collection 
anfwers  the  hopes  of  the  Editor,  it  will  be 
found  a Mifcellany  not  unamulive  to  the 
Literary  Lounger. 

To  be  ufeful,  and  to  pleafe  the  Public,  is 
my  delign.  My  work  is  not  adapted  to  ex* 
tend,  or  to  bellow,  reputation:  it  is  fuffi- 
cient,  if  it  attains  it’s  humble  pretention.  A 
multifarious  Colledtion  of  this  kind  Hands  in 
great  need  of  Critical  Candour:  yet  I lliould 
feel  myfelf  little  folicitous  concerning  it’s  re- 
ception, if  I were  certain  that  the  urbanity 
of  the  Critic  was  to  decide  its  fate. 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  LITERARY  JOURNALS. 

IN  the  laft  century,  it  was  a confolation, 
at  leaft,  for  the  unfuccefsful  writer,  that 
he  fell  infenfibly  into  oblivion.  If  he  com-, 
mitted  the  private  folly  of  printing  what  no 
one  would  purchafe,  he  had  only  to  fettle 
the  matter  with  his  publifher : he  was  not 
arraigned  at  th t public  tribunal,  as  if  he  had 
committed  a crime  of  magnitude.  But,  in 
thofe  times,  the  nation  was  little  addicted 
to  the  cultivation  of  letters : writers  were 
then  few,  and  readers  were  not  many, 
Voi.,  I,  B When, 
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When,  at  length,  a tafte  for  literature  fpread 
itfelf  through  the  body  of  the  people.  Va- 
nity induced  the  inexperienced  and  the  ig- 
norant to  afpire  to  literary  honours.  To 
oppofe  thefe  inroads  into  the  haunts  of  the 
Mufes,  Periodical  Criticifm  brandifhed  it’s 
formidable  weapon  j and  it  was  by  the  fall 
of  others  that  our  greateft  geniufes  have 
been  taught  to  rife.  Multifarious  writings 
produced  multifarious  ftridures  j and  if  the 
rays  of  criticifm  were  not  always  of  the 
ftrongeft  kind,  yet  fo  many  continually  if- 
fuing,  formed  a focus,  which  has  enlight- 
ened thofe  whofc  occupations  had  otherwife 
never  permitted  them  to  judge  of  literary 
compofitions. 

The  origin  of  fo  many  Literary  Journals 
is  to  be  found  in  France.  Denis  de  Sallo, 
Ecclefiaflical  Counfellor  in  the  Parliament 
of  Paris,  invented  the  fcheme  of  a work  of 
this  kind.  On  the  30th  of  May,  1665,  ap- 
peared the  firft  number  of  his  Journal  da 
Sfavans.  What  is  remarkable,  he  publifh- 
ed  his  Efiay  in  the  name  of  the  Sieur  dc 
Hedouville,  his  footman.  One  is  led  to 
fuppofe,  from  this  circumftance,  that  he 
entertained  but  a faint  hope  of  l'uccefs ; or, 

perhaps. 
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perhaps,  he  thought  that  the  feurrility  of 
criticifm  might  be  permitted,  on  account  of 
it’s  fuppofed  author.  The  work,  however, 
met  with  fo  favourable  a reception,  that 
Sallo  had  the  fatisfadtion  of  feeing  it,  in  the 
next  year,  imitated  throughout  Europe;  and 
his  Journal,  at  the  lame  time,  tran  Hated 
into  various  languages.  But,  as  moft  au- 
thors lay  themfelves  too  open  to  the  fevere 
# critic,  the  animadverfions  of  Sallo  were 
given  with  fuch  malignity  of  wit  and  afpe- 
rity  of  criticifm,  that  the  Journal  excited 
loud  murmurs,  and  the  moft  heart-moving 
complaints.  Sallo,  after  having  publilhed 
only  his  third  volume,  felt  the  irritated 
wafps  of  literature  thronging  fo  thick  about 
him,  that  he  very  gladly  abdicated  the  throne 
of  Criticifm. 

The  reign  of  his  fuccelfor,  Abbe  Gallois 
—intimidated  by  the  fate  of  Sallo — was  of 
a milder  kind.  He  contented  himfelf  with 
merely  giving  the  titles  of  books,  accompa- 
nied with  extradls.  Such  a condudt  was 
not  offenfive  to  their  authors,  and  yet  was 
not  unufeful  to  the  public.  I do  not,  how- 
ever, mean  to  favour  the  idea,  that  this 
B s fimple 
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fimple  manner  of  noticing  books  is  equal  t& 
found  and  candid  criticifm. 

The  Journal  of  Leipfic,  entitled  Asia 
Lruditorum,  appeared  in  16S2,  under  the 
conduct  of  the  erudite  Menkenius,  Profeffor 
in  the  Univerfity  of  that  city.  The  famous 
Eayle  undertook,  for  Holland,  a fimilar 
work,  in  1684;  and  his  Nouvelles  de  la  Re~ 
publique  de  Lettres  appeared  the  firft  of  May 
in  that  year.  This  new  Journal  was  every 
where  well  received  ; and  deferved  to  be  fo, 
for  never  were  criticifms  given  with  greater 
force.  He  polfefled  the  art  of  comprizing, 
in  fhort  extracts,  the  julleil  notion  of  a book, 
without  adding  any  thing  irrelevant  or  im- 
pertinent. Baylc  difcontinued  this  work  in 
1687,  after  having  given  thirty- fix  volumes 
in  i2mo.  Bernard  continued  it  to  1710, 
when  it  was  finally  clcfed.  The  celebrated 
l.c  Clerc  has  given  his  three  Bibliotheques , 
which  amount  to  the  number  of  74  volumes 
in  1 2mo  ; and  who,  if  inferior  to  Bayle,  is, 
notwithftanding,  one  of  the  bell  of  our  an- 
cient Journalifts. 

A Mr.  de  la  Roche  form  :d  an  Englifii 
Journal,  entitled  Memoirs  of  Literature, 

about 
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about  the  commencement  of  this  century. 
It  confifts  chiefly  of  a tranflation  from  the 
foreign  journals.  It  was  afterwards  continued 
by  Mr.  Reid,  under  the  title  of  T’he  Prefent 
State  of  the  Republic  of  Letters ; but,  being 
obliged  to  make  a voyage  to  China,  it  inter- 
rupted his  ufeful  labours.  He  was  fucceeded 
by  Meflieurs  Campbell  and  Webfter.  This 
Journal  does  by  no  means  rival  our  modern 
Reviews.  I do  not  perceive  that  the  criticifm 
is  more  valuable ; and  certainly  the  entertain- 
ment is  inferior.  Our  elder  Journals  feem 
only  to  notice  a few  of  the  beft  publications; 
and  this  not  with  great  animation  of  fenti- 
ment,  or  elegance  of  didtion. 

It  is  impoflible  to  form  a Literary  Journal 
in  fuch  a manner,  as  it  might  be  wifhed  a 
Literary  Journal  fhould  be  formed.  For 
it  mud  be  the  work  of  many  of  different 
tempers  and  views.  An  individual,  however 
vcrlatile  and  extenfive  his  genius,  would 
foon  be  exhaufled. 

' The  extent  of  the  projedf,  the  continued 
novelty  of  the  matter,  and  the  complacence 
of  confidering  one’s  felf,  in  fome  fhape,  as 
.the  arbiter  of  literature,  animate  a journalifl: 
at  the  commencement  of  his  career.  But 
B 3 human 
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human  nature  is  as  much  human  nature  in 
a joumalift,  as  in  any  other  man.  Such 
ftrenuous  exertions  will  fatigue  the  literary 
Hercules.  To  fupply  his  pages,  he  gives 
copious  extracts ; by  degrees  the  journal 
grows  • tedious,  or  is  deficient  in  variety. 
The  public  whifper  their  complaints ; they 
agree;  and  it  is  loft  for  ever.  Thus  it  has 
happened  that  innumerable  Journals  have 
been  projected,  and  have  proved  unfuccefs- 
ful.  Bayle,  during  a period  of  three  years, 
was  regular  in  this  laborious  purfuit,  with- 
out relaxing  his  great  powers  ; but  this  oc- 
cafioned  a dangerous  illnefs,  which  obliged 
him  to  difcontinue  his  literary  labours.  It 
was  thus  Mr.  Maty  fell  a viftim  to  his  Re- 
view. It  was,  indeed,  perverfe  in  the  lat- 
ter not  to  accept  an  aflociate.  Maty  had 
erudition ; he  was  not  deficient  in  literary 
hiftory  j perhaps  his  tafte  was  not  exquifite. 
He  fays,  he  only  holds  a monthly  converfation 
with  the  Public.  The  magifterial  air  of  cri- 
ticifm  requires  a terfer  ftyle  ; his  Journal  is 
however  replete  with  judicious  criticifms. 

Of  Abbe  Gallois,  the  fucceffor  of  Sallo, 
it  is  obferved,  that  he  was  frequently  divert- 
ed from  continuing  his  Journal  with  that 
9 regularity 
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regularity  which  the  public  has  a right  to 
exped.  Fontenelle  remarks,  that  this  oc- 
cupation was  too  reftridive  for  a mind  fo  ex- 
tenfive  as  his  : the  Abbe  could  not  refill  the 
charms  of  indulging  in  any  new  production, 
of  gratifying  any  fudden  curiolity  which 
feized  him  j and  it  was  thus  that  the  regula- 
rity which  a Journal  exads  was  frequently 
facrificed. 

Camufat,  on  this  fubjed,  juftly  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  paflion  of  univerfal  know- 
ledge, is  commendable ; but  as  it  can  only 
be  convenient  to  thole  who  are  perfed  maf- 
ters  of  their  leifure,  thofe  ftudies  which  are 
our  duties  mud  always  be  preferred  : fo  that 
the  author  who  has  not  fufficient  command 
over  himfelf  to  reftrain  thefe  ftarts  of  curio- 
fity, will  do  well  to  leave  to  others  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  journalift ; for  this  function 
demands  one  who  mud  entirely  devote  him- 
felf to  the  talk,  and  whom  nothing  fhall  be 
capable  of  turning  from  bis  dired  path. 

Camufat,  who  has  given  a critical  his- 
tory of  Journals,  had  formed  very  juft  no- 
tions how  one  fhould  be  conduded.  It 
had,  indeed,  been  a phenomenon  in  the 
literary  republic  : but  when  this  fage  Arif- 
13  4 tarchus. 
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tarchus,  who  knew  fo  well  to  plan  with  vi* 
fionary  perfection,  attempted  one  himfelf,  it 
is  certain,  as  the  editor  of  his  papers  ob- 
ferves,  he  did  not  praCtife  one  of  thofe 
rules  he  had  fo  judicioufly  prefcribcd  td 
others. 

The  function  of  a journalift,  according  to 
Camufat,  demands  an  extent  of  various 
knowledge,  which  can  rarely  be  found  in 
one  perfom  befides  the  learned  languages, 
and  a perfeCt  knowledge  of  his  own  } and 
belides  a tindture  which  he  fhould  have  of 
the  living  languages,  if  he  isdelirous  of  giv- 
ing an  account  of  thofe  works  which  are 
printed  throughout  Europe,  he  mull  alfb 
be,  at  leaft,  tolerably  acquainted  with  the 
fubjeCts  of  which  they  treat ; and,  accord- 
ing as  the  occalion  requires,  he  mud  (hew 
himfelf  a mathematician,  aftronomer,  phy* 
ftcian,  lawyer,  and  divine,  He  mud  not 
be  ignorant  of  what  has  palled  in  the  molt 
diftant  periods  of  antiquity;  and  he  mull  be 
familiar  with  whatever  has  occurred  in  lefs 
remote  times.  Yet  thefe  are  but  a few  of 
thofe  qualities  which  are  neceflary  to  form 
a journalift.  All  thefe  may  be  prejudicial  to 
the  public,  by  gaining  their  confidence,  if 

he. 
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he,  who  aflumes  this  character,  does  not  add 
to  his  vaft  fcientific  acquiiitions,  talents 
more  rare  even  than  great  erudition  : viz. 
juftnefs  of  conception,  luminous  ideas,  A 
ftyle  pure  and  correct,  lively  and  eafy,  a- 
dapted  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  mod  indo- 
lent reader,  and  to  perfuade  the  meft  in- 
tractable. I add,  that  if  a journalifi:  is  de- 
firous  of  not  committing,  occafionally,  very 
ridiculous  blunders,  or  falling  into  incon- 
veniencies  yet  more  to  be  feared,  he  muft 
poflefs  a confummate  knowledge  of  literary 
hiftory,  particularly  that  of  bis  own  times  ; 
which,  FontCnelle  obferves,  is  a fcience  al- 
moft  diftinCt  from  the  others,  although  it 
refults  from,  and  is  produced  by,  a lively 
curiofity,  which  negleCts  nothing  for  it’s  pur- 
pofe.  Yet  is  it  little,  that  all  thefe  quali- 
ties meet  in  one  man,  if  they  are  not  accom- 
panied by  goodnefs  of  heart : an  exaCt  pro- 
bity, which  will  not  allow  him  to  praCtife 
any  impofitions ; and  which  compels  him  to 
do  juftice  to  his  enemies , if  he  is  fo  unfortu- 
nate as  to  have  any.  It  muft  be  confefied, 
that  fuch  a character  is  more  difficult  to 
find,  than  to  dei'cribe. 

The  journalifts  have  been  fometimes  ral- 
lied 
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lied  by  the  wits  for  their  appropriation  of 
the  regal  pronoun  we  j yet,  furely,  with- 
out reafon.  The  facetious  Fuller,  in  his 
Worthies  of  England,  in  attempting  to  do 
away  objections  which  may  be  made  againft 
his  ftyle,  thus  very  acutely  obferves  on  this 
exprefiion. 

* Exception.  You  ufurp  the  Jlyle  of  princes, 

* fpeaking  often  in  the  plural : Come  we 

* now ; palfe  we  now ; proceed  we  now, 

* &c.  which  is  falfe  grammar  from  a fingle, 

* ill  ethics  from  a private  perfon. 

‘ Anfwcr.  Firft,  I appeal  to  any  exercifed 
4 in  reading  of  books,  whether  the  fame  be 

* not  ufed  in  other  authors.  Secondly,  we, 

* in  fuch  cafes,  includeth  the  writer  and  the 

* reader  j it  being  prefumed  that  the  eye  of 

* the  one  goeth  along  with  the  pen  of  the 

* other.  Thirdly,  it  alfo  comprizeth  all  other 

* writers,  out  of  whom  any  thing  is  tran- 

* fcribed,  and  their  names  quoted  in  the 

* margin.  And  let  me  add,  our  We  is  com- 

* prehenfive  of  all  my  worthy  friends.' 

It  may  gratify  curiofity,  to  obferve  the 
improvements  which  gradually  took  place 
in  Literary  'Journals . 

When  Sallo  firfl  undertook  the  Journal 
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des  Stpavans,  he  did  not  give  the  names  of  the 
hookfellers  j yet  as  the  chief  end  of  the  work 
was  to  point  out  what  books  merited  to  be 
bought,  it  was  found  very  neceflary  to  give 
the  names  of  the  publifhers.  The  Gentle- 
man’s Magazine,  in  it’s  Reviews,  is  defici- 
ent in  this  refpedt. 

The  firft  journalifts  did  not  fpecify  the 
fze  of  the  work  reviewed,  nor  the  number 
of  pages.  Sometimes  they  gave  the  Jheetst 
which  was  rather  perplexing.  All  thefe  in- 
conveniences were  at  length  rectified. 

They  did  not  give  the  dates  of  the  year 
when  books  were  published,  which  occafion- 
ed  many  errors  in  the  fubfequent  accounts 
of  thofe  writers  who  confulted  the  Journals. 
They  omitted  the  dates  purpofely,  becaufe 
they  did  not  always  care  to  inform  the 
reader  that  the  book  they  noticed  was  an 
old  one ; for  it  might  then  have  wanted  the 
charm  of  novelty. 

Literary  intelligence  was  alfo  added  in 
time  ; and  this  is  a fource  of  very  intereft- 
ing  matter  to  amateurs.  It  gives  room  for 
valuable  notices,  and  curious  anecdotes, 
which  can  find  no  where  fo  proper  a place. 
If  journalists  would  correjpond  with  each 

.other. 
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other,  the  mere  extracts  of  their  letters, 
would  preferve  all  the  fugitive,  literary  hif- 
tory. 

Supplements  were  alfo  projected  by  Sallo  j 
but  this  ufeful  invention  was  effetfted  by 
others.  They  comprize  that  portion  of  va- 
. luabls  literature,  to  which  the  contradlcd 
limits  of  every  Journal  do  not  allow  ad- 
mittance. 

It  was  long  before  the  valuable  aid  of 
Indexes  to  Literary  Journals  took  place. 
They  were  at  firft  fatisfied  with  giving,  at 
the  clofe  of  the  year,  a lift  of  the  books 
they  had  reviewed. 


THE  RECOVERY  OF  MANUSCRIPTS. 

Poggius  the  Florentine  found  buried  in 
a heap  of  duft,  and  in  a rotten  coffer  be- 
longing to  the  monaftery  of  Saint  Gal,  the 
works  of  Quintilian  ; and,  by  this  fortunate 
dil'covery,  gave  them  to  the  Republic  of 
Letters. 

Papirius  Mafion  found,  in  the  houfe  of  a 
bookbinder  of  Lyons,  the  works  of  Ago- 

bart. 
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bart.  The  mechanic  was  on  the  point  of 
ufing  the  manuferipts  to  line  the  covers  of 
his  books. 

Raimond  Soranzo,  a celebrated  lawyer 
in  the  Papal  Court  at  Avignon,  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  had  in  his 
poffeflion  the  two  books  of  Cicero  on  Glory, 
He  made  a prefent  of  them  to  Petrarch, 
who  lent  them  to  an  aged  and  poor  man  of 
letters,  formerly  his  preceptor.  Urged  by 
extreme  poverty,  the  old  men  pawned 
them  j and,  returning  home,  died  fuddenly, 
without  having  revealed  where  he  had  left 
them : lince  which  time  they  have  never 
been  recovered. 

Leonard  Aretin  was  one  of  the  moil  dif- 
tinguifhed  fcholars  at  the  dawn  of  literature  % 
•but  he  has  done  that  which  refle&s  on  him 
gieat  difhonour.  He  found  a Greek  manu- 
feript  of  Procopius  de  Bello  Gothico.  This 
he  tranQated  into  Latin,  and  published  the 
work  as  his  own.  Since,  however,  other 
manuferipts  of  the  fame  work  have  been 
difeovered ; and'  the  fraud  of  Leonard  Are- 
tin is  apparent, 

Machiavel  atted  more  adroitly  in  a fimi- 
lar  cafe.  A manufeript  of  the  Apophthegms 

of 
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of  the  Ancients,  by  Plutarch,  having  fallen 
into  his  hands,  he  felected  thofe  which 
pleafed  him;  and  put  them  into  the  mouth 
of  one  of  his  heroes. 

A page  of  the  fecond  Decade  of  Livy 
was  found  by  a man  of  letters  on  the  parch- 
ment of  his  battledore,  as  he  was  amuting 
himfelf  in  the  country.  He  ran  dire&ly  to 
the  maker  of  the  battledore,  but  arrived  too 
late ; the  man  had  finilhed  the  laft  page  of 
Livy,  in  compleating  a large  order  for  thefe 
articles  about  a week  before. 

Sir  Robert  Cotton,  being  one  day  at  his 
taylor’s,  dilcovered  that  the' man  held  in  his 
hand,  ready  to  cut  up  for  meafures,  the 
original  Magna  Charta,  with  all  its  appen- 
dages of  feals  and  fignatures.  He  bought 
this  Angular  curiolity  for  a trifle ; and  re- 
covered, in  this  manner,  what  had  long 
been  given  over  for  loft. — As  this  anecdote 
is  entirely  new  to  me,  it  may  be  proper  to 
point  out  that  it  is  taken  from  the  Colome- 
fiana,  page  198.  The  original  Magna 
Charta  is  preferved  ftf  the  Cotton  Library  j 
it  exhibits  marks  of  dilapidation  j but  whe- 
ther thefe  are  the  effe&s  of  time,  or  the 
taylor’s  feifibrs,  1 leave  for  the  fubjedfc 
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of  an  eflay  for  a future  archaeological  vo- 
lume. 

By  a fupplication  of  Dr.  Dee  to  Queen 
Mary,  preferved  in  the  Cotton  Library,  it 
appears  that  Tully’s  famous  work,  de  Re - 
publica,  was  once  extant  in  this  kingdom, 
and  perifhed  at  Canterbury. 

A Treatife  on  Virtue,  by  Brutus,  is  alfo 
loft.  It  is  mentioned  by  Seneca  in  his  Cori- 
folation  to  Helvia,  c.  9. 

The  Cardinal  Granvelle  carefully,  pre- 
ferved all  his  letters ; he  left  behind  him 
feveral  chefts  filled  with  a prodigious  quan- 
tity, written  in  different  languages,  com- 
mented, noted,  and  under-lined  by  his  own 
hand.  Thefe  curious  manuferipts,  after  his 
death,  were  left  in  a garret  to  the  mercy  of 
the  rain  and  the  rats.  Five  or  fix  of  thefe 
chefts  were  wanted  by  the  fteward  ; and  he 
.thought  he  afted  wifely  when  he  fold  them 
to  the  grocers.  It  was  then,  a difeovery  was 
made  of  this.  treafure.  Several  learned  men 
occupied  themfelves  in  collecting  as  many 
of  thefe  literary  relics  as  they  poflibly  could. 
What  were  faved  formed  eighty  thick  folios'. 
Amongft  thefe  original  letters,  were  found 
great  numbers  written  -by  almoft  all  the 

crowned 
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crowned  heads  in  Europe  ; and  alfo  inft^uc-. 
tions  of  ambaffadors,  and  others,  relative 
to  the  great  political  events  of  the  times  ; 
and  many  of  them  were  written  by  the  hands 
of  thefe  illuftrious  perfonages. 
s Uuet  informs  us  that  Petronius’s  works, 
of  which  we  have  notv  remaining  only  fome 
fragments,  were,  probably  entire  in  the 
days  of  John  of  Salifbury,  fince  this  prelate 
notices  feveral  fragments  which  are  not 
found  in  the  prefent  collection  of  his  pieces. 

It  Is  about  twenty  years  ago  Montaigne’s 
Journal  of  his  travels  into  Italy  were  pub-, 
lifhed.  The  recovery  of  the  rrjanufcript 
is  well  known  to  have  been  in  this  manner ; 
M.  Prunis,  a prebendary  of  Perigord,  in 
travelling  through  this  province  to  make 
refearches  relative  to  a hiftory  of  Perigord, 
which  he  had  undertaken,  arrived  at  the 
ancient  chateau  of  Montaigne,  in  pcffefiion 
of  the  Count  of  Segur  de  la  Roquette,  a de-r 
fcendant  of  this  great  man.  He  flopped 
there  to  examine  the  archives,  if  there  had 
been  any.  He  was  fhewn  an  old  worm-* 
eaten  coffer,  which  had  long  held  papers 
untouched  by  the  incurious  generations  of 
Montaigne.  Prunis,  with  philolophical  in-. 

trepidity,  ' 
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• trepldlty,  cut  his  way  through  clouds  of 
duft,  and  at  length  drew  out  the  original 
inanufcript  of  the  travels  of  Montaigne; 
the  only  one  which  probably  ever  exifted. 
He  obtained  permiffion  of  the  Count  to  take 
it  home,  and  examine  it  with  care.  After 
being  well  convinced  of  the  legitimacy  of 
the  work,  he  carried  thefe  precious  remains 
to  Paris,  where  the  connoiffeurs  unanimouf- 
ly  acknowledged  its  authenticity.  It  is  a 
thin  folio  of  178  pages.  The  writing  and 
the  paper  are  incontcftibly  fixed  to  be  at  the 
clofe  of  the  fixteenth  century.  Two-thirds 
of  the  work  are  in  the  hand-writing  of 
Montaigne,  and  the  reft  is  written  byaftr- 
vant  who  ferved  Montaigne  for  fecretary, 
and  who  always  fpeaks  of  his  mafter  in  the 
third  perfon.  But  he  mull  have  written 
what  Mcntaigne  dictated,  as  the  expreffions 
and  the  egotil’ms  are  all  Montaigne’s.  It 
was  hardly  intelligible,  by  the  bad  writing 
of  the  fervant,  and  the  irregular  orthogra- 
phy. It  proves  alfo,  fays  the  editor,  how 
true  is  that  obfervation  of  Montaigne,  when 
he  fays,  that  he  was  very  negligent  in  the 
correction  of  his  works. 

Whether  the  Poems  of  Rowley  be  origi- 
nals, adulterations,  or  the  compofitions  of 
•Vfliij'I.  C Chatlerton, 
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Chattcrton,  I do  not  venture  to  decide  : this, 
however,  is  certain,  that  the  finding  them 
in  the  worm-eaten  chert,  in  the  ancient 
church  at  Brirtol,  has  a very  claliical  ap- 
pearance, and  is  undoutedly  in  the  nature 
of  fuch  difcoveries.  It  is  not  probable — 
for  he  was,  I believe,  ignorant  of  the  French 
language — that  poor  Chatterton,  like  me, 
had  laboured  through  all  the  Ana , and 
caught  the  idea  from  their  perufal. 

We  might  be  inclined  to  forgive  a fle.il— 
fill  forgery  of  the  two  books  of  Cicero  on 
Glory : they  muft  have  been  very  impor- 
tant and  curious ; for  no  man  was  more 
enthufiaftically  fond  of  glory  than  this  ora- 
tor. Petrarch  fpeaks  of  them  with  extafy, 
and  tells  us,  that  he  ftudied  them  perpe- 
tually. 
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Ye»,  fhould  Great  Homer  lift  his  aweful  head,  • 
Zoilus  again  would  ftart  up  from  the  dead ! 

The  greateft  authors  of  antiquity  have 
fmarted  under  the  laih  of  Criticifm.  Chc- 
vrau  has  collc&cd  a great  number  of  in- 
r . lUnces, 
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ftances.  Left  I fhould  prove  tedious,  I only 
feledta  few. 

It  Was  given  out,  that  Homer  had  ftoleii 
from  Hefiod  whatever  was  moft  remarkable 
in  the  Iliad  and  Odyfley.  The  Emperor 
Caligula  fupprefled  the  works  of  this  great 
poet : and  gave  for  reafon,  that  he  certain- 
ly had  as  much  right  as  Plato,  who  had  fo 
feverely  condemned  him* 

Sophocles  was  brought  to  trial  by  his 
children  as  a lunatic  : and  foene,  who  blam- 
ed the  inequalities  of  this  poet,  have  alfo 
condemned  the  vanity  of  Pindar  j the  hard 
and  rough  verfes  of  Abfchylus  j and  the 
manner  in  which  Euripides  conduced  his 
plots. 

Socrates,  who  has  even  been  compared 
to  Jefus  Chrift,  as  the  wifeft  and  the  moft 
moral  of  men,  Cicero  has  treated  as  an 
ufurer,  and  Athensus  aS  an  illiterate  per- 
fon.  Mr.  Cumberland,  in  one  of  his  Ob- 
fervers,  has  induftrioufly  revived  a calumny 
which  moft  afluredly  only  took  it’s  rife  from 
the  malignant  buffoonery  of  Ariftophanes  ; 
who,  as  Jortin  fays,  was  a great  wit,  but  a 
great  rafcal.  Should  fome  future  author 
draw  his  anecdotes  from  the  writings  of 
•*  C 2 a Foote, 
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a Foote,  we  know  well  that  he  might  de- 
lineate a fpirited  character ; but  nothing,  at 
' the  fame  jime,  would  be  more  fiditious. 

Plato,  who  has  been  called,  by  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  the  Mofes  of  Athens ; the 
Philofopher  of  the  Chriftians,  by  Arnobius; 
and  the  God  of  Philofophers,  by  Cicero ; 
has  undergone  a variety  of  criticifms.  Athc- 
naeus  accufes  him  of  envy ; Theopompus, 
of  lying  j Suidas,  of  avarice  ; Aulus  Gel- 
lius,  of  robbery ; Porphyry,  of  inconti- 
nence ; and  Ariftophanes,  of  impiety. 

Ariftotle,  who,  according  to  fome  writers, 
has  compofcd  more  than^four  hundred  vo-* 
lumes,  and  who  for  his  work  on  animals 
received  from  Alexander  eight  hundred  ta- 
lents, has  not  beenjefs  fpared  by  the  critics. 
Diogenes  Laertius,  Cicero,  and  Plutarch, 
have  forgotten  nothing  that  can  tend  to 
fhew  his  ignorance,  his  ambition,  and  hi* 
vanity. 

' If  the  reader  does  not  feel  himfelf  weary, 
he  may  read  on. 

Virgil  is  deftitute  of  invention,  if  we  are 
to  give  credit  to  Pliny,  Carbilius,  and  Se- 
aeca.  Caligula  has  abfolutely  denied  him 
even  mediocrity j Herennut  has  marked  his 

faults ; 
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faults  ; and  Perllius  Fauftinus  has  furnifhed 
a thick  volume  with  his  plagiarifin^.  Even 
the  author  of  his  Apology  has  confeflcd, 
that  he  has  ftolen  from  Ilomcr  his  greateft 
beauties. 

Horace  cenfures  the  cotrfe  humour  of 
Plautus ; and  Horace,  in  his  turn,  has  been 
blamed  for  fiction  and  obfcurity. 

The  majority  of  the  critics  regard  Pliny’s 
Hiftory  only  as  a plealing  romance ; and 
feem  to  have  quite  as  little  refpedt  for  Quin- 
tus Curtius. 

Pliny  cannot  bear  Diodorus  and  Vopif- 
cus  ^ and,  in  one  comprehenfive  criticifm, 
treats  all  the  hiftorians  as  narrators  of  fa- 
bles. 

Livy  has  been  reproached  for  his  averlion 
to  the  Gauls  j Dion,  for  his  hatred  of  the 
Republic  ; Velleius  Paterculus,  for  fpeak- 
ing  too  kindly  of  the  vices  of  Tiberius  j and 
Herodotus  and  Plutarch,  for  their  exceflive 
partiality  to  their  own  country.  Others 
have  faid  of  Cicero,  that  there  is  no  con- 
nection, and,  to  adopt  their  own  figure,  no 
blood  and  nerves,  in  what  his  admirers  fo 
warmly  extol.  They  fay,  he  is  cold  in  his 
extemporaneous  effufions,  too  artificial  in 
C 3 'his 
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his  exordiums  trifling  in  his  ftrained  witti- 
cifms,  and  tirefome  in  his  digreflions. 

Quintilian  does  not  fpare  Seneca  ; and 
Demofthenes,  called  by  Cicero  the  Prince 
of  Orators,  has,  according  to  Hermippus, 
more  of  art  than  of  nature.  To  Demades, 
his  orations  appear  too  much  laboured  j 
others  have  thought  him  too  dry ; and,  if 
we  may  truft  Efchines,  his  language  is  by 
no  means  pure. 

Should  we  proceed  with  this  lift  to 
our  own  country,  and  our  own  times,  it 
might  be  curioully  augmented;  but, perhaps, 
enough  has  been  faid,  to  foothe  irritated 
genius,  and  to  lhame  faftidjous  criticifm. 

« I would  beg  the  critics  to  remember,’  the 
Earl  of  Rofcommon  writes,  in  his  Preface 
to  his  Verfion  of  Horace’s  Art  of  Poetry, 

* that  Horace  Owed  his  favour  and  his  for- 
‘ tune  to  the  character  given  of  him  by  Vir- 

* gil  and  Varius  ; that  Fundanius  and  Pollio 

* are  ftill  valued  by  what  Horace  fays  of 

* them  ; and  that,  in  their  Golden  Age, 

* there  was  a good  underftanding  among  the 
« ingenious,  and  thofe  who  were  the  moil 
» eftcemed  were  the  beft-natured,’  I would 
hope,  in  fpite  of  the  daily  cries  we  hear 
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from  difappointed  writers,  that  thofe  jour- 
nalifts,  whofc  ftyle  and  fentiments  render 
them  refpedable  in  the  eyes  of  every  man 
of  letters,  maintain  ivith  rigid  integrity  th« 
fountains  of  criticifm  pure’  and  incorrupt 
They  cannot  be  infenfible  that  their  vo- 
lumes are  not  merely  read,  and  then  for- 
gotten ; but  that  they  will  remain  as  furviv- 
ing  witnefles,  for  or  againft  them,  from 
century  to  century. 

• » f 

‘ Be  thou  the  firft  true  merit  to  befriend ; 

* His  praife  is  loft,  who  waits  till  all  commend,' 


THE  PERSECUTED  LEARNED. 

It  will  befufficient  to  name  that  greateft 
-•f  men,  Socrates ; his  intelligence  and  his 
virtue  were  punifhed  with  death.  Anaxa- 
goras, when  he  attempted  to  propagate  a 
juft  notion  of  the  Supreme  Power,  was  drag- 
ged to  prifon.  The  celebrated  Afiftotle, 
after- a long  feries  of  perfecution,  fwallowed 
poifon.  Heraclitus,  tormented  by  his  coun- 
trymen, broke  off  all  intercourfe  with  men, 
C 4 Gcrbcrt, 
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Gerbert,  in  the  tenth  century,  was  a great 
geometrician  and  chymift,  but  was  detefted 
as  a magician.  Ramus,  a great  fcholar  of 
the  iixteenth  century,  was  condemed  as  a 
ftate  criminal,  becaufe  he  combated  the 
notions  of  Ariftotle  : he  was  aflaflinated  by 
his  enemies. 

For  all  thefe  inftances  I am  indebted  to 
Mr.  Thomas,  in  his  notes  on  th<j  Eloge  of 
Defcartes. 

Virgilius,  Bifhop  of  Saltfhurg,  Jnaving 
written,  that  there  exifted  Antipodes ; Bb- 
niface,  Archbifhop  of  Mayence,  the  Pope’s 
Legate,  declared  him  a heretic,  and  con- 
iigned  him  to  the  flames'. 

Galilee,  becaufe  he  believed  in  the  C 0- 
pernican  Syftem,  now  univerfally  eftablifh- 
ed,  was  condemned  at  Rome  publicly  to  , 
difavow  fentiments,  the  truth  of  which  mud 
h.  ve  been  to  him  abundantly  manifeft. 

The  ntofl:  valued  of  Gabriel  Naude’s 
works,  is  his  Apology  for  thofe  great  men 
who  have  been  accufed  of  Magic.  In  that 
book  he  has  recorded  a melancholy  number 
of  the  moft  eminent  fcholars,  who  have 
found,  that  to  have  been  fuccefsful  in  their 
iludies,  was  a fuccefs  which  harralled  them 

with 
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with  a continued  perfection,  that  fome- 
times  led  them  into  die  prifon,  and  fome- 
times  bound  them  to  the  ftake.^. . 

Urban  Grandier,  for.  U^^replete 

with  intercft;ng.anecdot|lJN£ra3|ne  reader 
to  Baylc,  was  burnt  thd  ma- 

chinations of  a rival,.  who«  jH  a confpi- 
racy  a gain  ft  tliis  amiable  a fortunate 
fcholar,  by  contriving  ta  get  tln^epofiticns 
of  fome  nuns  to  prove  the  crime  of  magic. 
Thefe  women  muft  have  been  guilty  of  the 
moft  horrid  perjuries.  ...  . 

. Cornelius  Agrippa  was  neceffitated  to  fly 
his  country,  and  the  enjoyments  of  a rich 
income,  merely  for  having  difplayed  a few 
philofophical  experiments,  which  now  every 
fchool-boy  can  perform.  The  people  ber 
held  him  as  an  objedt  of  horror ; and  not 
infrequently,  when  he  walked  the  ftreets, 
he  found  them  empty  at  his  approach.  He  v 
died,  of  dileafe  and  famine,  in  an  hofpital. 

. In  thefe  times,  it  was  a common  opinion 
to  liufpedt  every  great  man  of  ah  intercourle 
with  fome  familiar  fpirit;  The  favourite 
black  dog  of  Agrippa  was  fnppofed  to  be  a 
Demon.  When  Urban  Grandier  was  led 
£0  the  ftake,  a -large  fly  fettled  on  his  head : 

* a Monjc* 
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a Monk,  who  had  heard  that  Beelzebub 

9 

dignifies  in  Hebrew  the  God  of  Flies,  re- 
ported that  he  faw  this  fpirit  come  to  take? 
poflefiion  of  him.  Mr.  De  Langear,  a 
French  minifter,  who  employed  many  fpies, 
W’as  frequently  accul'ed  of  a diabolical  com- 
munication. Sixtus  the  Fifth,  Marechal 
Faber,  Roger  Bacon,  Cadar  Borgia,  his  fon 
Alexander  VI.  and  others,  like  Socrates, 
had  their  diabolical  attendant. 

Cardan  w’as  believed  to  be  a magician. 
The  fadt  is,  that  he  was  for  his  time  a very 
able  naturalift ; and  he  who  happened  to 
know  fomething  of  the  arcana  of  nature 
was  immediately  fufpedted  of  magic. 

Petrarch  was  lefs  defirous  of  the  laurel 
for  the  honour,  than  for  the  hope  of  being 
Iheltered  by  it  from  the  thunders  of  ptiefts, 
by  whom  both  he  and  his  brother  poets 
were  continually  threatened.  They  could 
not  imagine  a poet,  without  fuppofing  him 
to  hold  an  intercourfe  with  fome  Demon. 
This  was,  as  Abbe  Refnel  obferves  in  a Me- 
moir of  the  French  Academy,  having  a moll 
exalted  idea  of  poetry,  though  a very  bad 
one  of  poets.  A certain  Dominican  was 
famous  for  perfecuting  all  thofe  who  dared 
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,to  make  verfes  j and  the  power  of  which 
he  attributed  to  the  effects  of  herefy  and 
magic. 

The  great  Defeartes  was  horridly  perfe- 
cted in  Holland,  when  he  firft  publilhed 
his  opinions  to  the  world.  Voetius,  a bigot 
of  great  power  at  Utrecht,  accufed  him  of 
atheifm  and  had  even  projedted  in  his  mind 
to  have  him  condemned  without  allowing 
him  to  make  his  defence,  and  to  have  him 
.burnt  at  Utrecht  in  an  extraordinary  fire, 
which,  kindled  on  an  eminence,  might  be 
obferved  by  all  the  provinces ! 

In  the  prefent  day>  when  the  lights  ijf 
philofophy  have  become  fo  generally -.ex- 
panded, we  perceive  the  little  foundation, 
of  all  thefe  accufations  of  magic.  What  a 
dreadful  chain  muft  there  have  been  of 
perjuries  and  confpiracies ! One  is  willing 
to  imagine,  for  the  honour  of  human  na- 
ture, that  fo  deep  a malignity,  and  fo  fe- 
date  a cruelty,  could  not  have  tainted  the 
heart  of  man ; but  the  fimple  recital  of  hif- 
tory  forms,  too  often,  the  fevered  fatire  on 
human  nature. 

Our  great  Roger  Bacon,  by  a degree  of 

penetration 
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penetration  which  perhaps  has  never  been 
equalled,  diicovcrcd  fome  of  the  molt  oc- 
cult fecrets  in  Nature.  She  feems,  indeed 
— if  I may  fo  exprefs  rnyfelf — to  have  flood 
naked  before  him.  His  honours  have  been 
flolen  from  him  by  more  modern  authors, 
who  have  appeared  inventors  when  they 
were  copying  Bacon.  Yet,  for  the  reward 
of  all  his  intenfe  ftudies,  the  holy  brethren, 
and  the  infallible  Majefly  of  Rome,  occa- 
fioned  him  to  languifh  in  prifon  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  life. 

The  catalogue  of  the  Perfccuted  Learned 
is  indeed  voluminous.  We  need  not  wafte 
our  tears  on  fidtitious  forrows,  while  the 
remembrance  of  thefe  men  fhall  exifl: ! 


THE  POVERTY  OF  THE  LEARNED. 

Fortune  has  rarely  condeicended  to  be 
the  companion  of  Merit.  Even  in  thefe 
enlightened  times,  men  of  letters  have  lived 
in  obfeurity,  while  their  reputation  was 
widely  Ipread;  and  have  peiilhed  in  pover- 
ty* 
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ty,  whik  their  works  were  -#iriching  the 
bookfellers. 

Homer,  poor  and  blind,  reforted  to  the 
public  places  to  recite  his  verfes  for  a mor- 
fcl  of  bread. 

The  facetious  poet,  Plautus,  gained  a live- 
lihood by  affifling  a miller. 

Xylander  fold  his  Notes  on  Dion  Caflius 
for  a dinner.  He  tells  us,  that  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  he  fludied  to  acquire  glory,  but 
at  twenty-five  he  fludied  to  get  bread. 

Aldus  Manutius  was  fo  wretchedly  poor, 
that  the  expence  of  removing  his  library 
from  Venice  to  Rome  made  him  infolvent. 

To  mention  thofe  who  left  nothing  be- 
hind them  to  fatisfy  the  undertaker,  were 
an  endlefs  talk. 

Agrippa  died  in  a workhoufe;  Cervantes 
is  fuppofed  to  have  died  with  hunger  ; Ca- 
moens  was  deprived  of  the  necefTaries  of 
life,  and  is  believed  to  have  perifhed  in  the 
ftreets. 

The  great  Taflo  was  reduced  to  fuch  a 
dilemma,  that  he  was  obliged  to  borrow  a 
crown  from  a friend  to  fubfill  through  the 
week.  He  alludes  to  his  diftrefs  in  a pretty 
Sonnet,  which  he  addrefies  to  his  Cat,  en- 
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treating  her  tc^afiift  him,  during  the  night, 
with  the  luftre  of  her  eyes— 


* Non  avendo  candelt  fir  ifcrivere  i fuoi  verfi  /’ 

Laving  no  candle  by  which  he  could  fee  to 
write  his  verfes  ! 

Ariofto  bitterly  complains  of  poverty  in 
his  Satires  : when  at  length  the  liberality  of 
• Alphonfo  enabled  him  to  build  a fmall  houfe, 
it  was  moft  miferably  furnilhed  ! When  he 
was  told  that  fuch  a building  was  not  fit 
for  one  who  had  raifed  fo  many  fine  palaces 
in  his  writings,  he  anfwered,  that  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  words  and  that  of  Jloncs  was  not  the 
fame  thing.  The  reader  may  be  pleafed 
to  have  his  own  expreflions — * Che  porvi 

* le  pietre,  e porvi  le  parole  non  £ il  me- 

* dejimo!' 

The  illuftrious  Cardinal  Bentivoglio,  the 
ornament  of  Italy  and  of  literature,  lan- 
guifhed,  in  his  old  age,  in  the  moft  diftrefs-t 
ful  poverty ; and,  having  fold  his  palace  to  • 
fatisfy  his  creditors,  left  nothing  behind  him 
but  his  reputation. 

Le  Sage  refided  in  a little  cottage  on  the 
borders  of  Paris,  and  while  he  fuppiied  the 
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world  with  their  mod  agreeable  Romances, 
never  knew  what  it  was  to  po fiefs  any  mo- 
derate degree  of  comfort  in  pecuniary  mat-< 
ters. 

Du  Ryer,  a celebrated  French  poet,  was 
con-ftrained  to  labour  with  rapidity,  and  to 
live  in  the  cottage  of  an  obfeure  village. 
His  bookfeller  bought  his  Heroic  Verfes  for' 
one  hundred  fols  the  hundred  lines,  and 
the  fmaller  ones  for  fifty  fols. 

Vaogelas,  the  mod  polifhed  writer  of  the 
French  language,  whofe  life  was  palled  in 
giving  it  all  it’s  perfection,  and  who,  it  is 
laid,  devoted  thirty  years  to  his  translation 
of  Quintus' Curtius,  (a  circumllancc  that 
modern  tranflators  can  have  no  conception 
of)  poflefled  nothing  valuable  but  his  pre- 
cious manuferipts. 

It  is  recorded  of  this  ingenious  foholar, 
that  he  left  his  corpfe  to  the  lurgeons,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  creditors. 

Louis  the  Fourteenth  honoured  Racine 
and  Boileau  with  a private  monthly  au- 
dience. One  day,  the  king  alked  what  there 
was  new  in  the  literary  world?  Racine 
anfwered,  that  he  had  feen  a melancholy 
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i fpe&acle  in  the  houfe  of  Corneille,  whom 
he  found  dying,  deprived  even,  of  a little 
broth  ! The  king  preferved  a profound  fi- 
lence : and  loon  afterwards  he  fent  for  the 
ufe  of  the  dying  man  a fum  of  money. 

There  are  kings  who  would  have  imitated 
Louis  in  keeping,  on  this  occafion,  fo  pro- 
found a lilence ; and  perhaps  there  is  but 
one,  who,  like  him,  would  have  recollected 
to  relieve  the  unhappy  poet 

Dryden,  for  let's  than  three  hundred 
pounds,  fold  Tonfon  ten  thouland  verfes, 
as  may  be  feen  by  the  agreement  which  has 
been  publithed.  v 

Purchas,  who,  in  the  reign  of  our  Firft 
James,  had  fpent  his  life  in  travels  and  ftu- 
dy  to  form  his  Relation  of  the  World ; when 
he  gave  it  to  the  public,  for  the  reward  of 
his  labours  was  thrown  into  prifon,  at  the 
fuit  of  his  printer.  Yet  this  was  the  book 
which,  he  informs  us  in  his  Dedication  to 
Charles  the  Firft,  his  father  read  every 
night  with  great  profit  and  fatisfadlion. 

John  Stow  quitted  the  occupation  of  a 
taylor  for  that  of  an  antiquary ; but  his 
ftudies  placing  him  in  embarraffed  circum- 
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fiances,  he  aCted  wifely  in  refuming  the 
(hears.  Afterwards  he  was  fo  fortunate  as  to 
meet  a patron  in  Archbifilop  Parker. 

It  appears  by  the  Harleian  . MS.  7524, 
that  Rufhworth,  t£ie  author  of  ‘ fliftorical 
* Collections,’  palfed  the  laftycats  of  his  life 
in  jail,  where  indeed  he  died.  After  the 
Reftoration,  when  he  prefented  to  the  king 
feveral  of  the  privy  council’s  books,  which 
he  had  preferved  from  ruin,  he  received  for 
his  only  reward,  the  thanks  of  his  Majejly  ! . 

Dr.  Dee,  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
James,  thecclebrated  mathematician,  (vvhofe . 
intcrcourfe  with  invifitye  fpirits  the  reader 
Imay  recolleCt)  waS a very  learned  man.  After 
having  collected  a library  of  4000  volumes; 
and  enriched  it  with  mathematical  inftru- 

I 

inents  and  MSS.  and  eveh  in  pofiefiion  of 
a wide  reputation,  died  in  extreme  poverty. 

Rymer,  the  collector  of  the  Fcedera, 
hauft  have  been  fadly  reduced,  by  the  foD 
Idwing  letter,  addrefled  by  Peter  le  Noire; 
Norroy  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  preferved 
in  the  Britilh  Mufeum— 

* I am  defired  by  Mr.  Rymer,  hiftorio- 
k grapher,  to  lay  before  your  lordfiiip  thtf 
Vol.  I.  D * circum- 
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* circumftances  of  his  affairs.  He  was  forced 

* fome  years  back  to  part  with  all  his  choice 

* printed  books  to  fubfift  himfelf;  and  now, 

* he  fays,  he  mu  ft  be  forced,  for  fubfiftence, 

* to  fell  all  his  MSS.  Colletftions  to  the  beft 

* bidder,  without  your  lordfhip  will  be 

* pleafed  to  buy  them  for  the  queen's  library. 

* They  are  fifty  volumes,  in  folio,  of  public 

* affairs,  which  he  hath  collected,  but  not 
‘ printed.  The  price  he  afks  is  five  hun- 

* dred  pounds.' 

Simon  Ockley,  a mod  learned  fcholar  in 
oriental  literature,  addreffes  a letter  to  the 
fame  Earl,  in  which  he  paints  his  diftreffes 
in  colours  not  lefs  juft  than  they  are  glow- 
ing. After  having  devoted  his  life  to  Afia- 

tic  refearches,  then  not  lefs  uncommon 

/ 

than  they  were  valuable,  he  had  the  fatis- 
fa&ion  of  dating  his  preface  to  his  great 
work  from  Cambridge  Caftle,  where  he  was 
confined  for  debt ; and  he  does  this  with 
an  air  of  triumph,  as  a martyr  feels  enthu- 
fiafm  in  the  caufe  for  which  he  perifhes. 

Spenfer — amiable  poet! — languifljed  out 
his  life  in  mifery.  * The  queen,’  fitys  Dr. 
Granger,  ‘ was  far  from  having  a'juft  fenfe 
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* of  his  merit : and  Lord  Burleigh,  who 

* prevented  her  giving  him  a hundred 
4 pounds,  fiee'ms  to  have  thought  the  lowed 

* clerk  in  his  office  a more  deferving  perfon. 

* He  died  in  want  of  bread.’  Mr.  Malone 
has  lately  fhewn  that  Spenfer  had  a fmall 
penfion,  but  his  information  has  more  of  in- 
genuity than  certainty. 

Savage,  in  the  preffing  hour  of  diftrefs* 
fold  that  eccentric  poem,  TLe  Wanderer * 
which  had  occupied  him  feVeral  years,  for 
ten  pounds. 

Even  our  great  Milton,  as  every  one 
knows,  fold  his  immortal  work  for  ten 
pounds  to  a bookfellef,  being  too  poor  to 
undertake  the  printing  it  on  his  own  ac- 
count } and  Otway,  and  Butler,  and  Chat- 
terton,  it  is  fufficient  to  name.  The  latter* 
while  he  fupplied  a variety  of  monthly  Ma- 
gazines with  their  chief  materials,  found 
k a penny  tart  a luxury  and  a luxury  it 
was  to  him  who  could  not  always  get  bread 
to  his  water. 

Samuel  Boyce,  whofe  poem  on  Creation 
ranks  high  in  the  poetic  fcale,was  abfolute- 
ly  famifhed  to  death  ; and  was  found  dead 
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in  a garret,  with  a blanket  thrown  over  his 
fhoulders,  fattened  by  a fkewer,  with  a pen 
in  his  hand ! 

Who  (hall  purfue  important  labours  when 
they  read  thefe  anecdotes  ? Dr.  Granger 
relates  of  Dr.  Edmund  Cattle,  that  a great 
part  of  his  life  was  fpent  in  compiling  his 
Lexicon  Heptaglotton,  on  which  he  beftowed 
incredible  pains,  and  expended  on  it  no  lefs 
than  1 2,oool.  and ‘broke  his  conftitution, 
and  exhaufted  his  fortune.  At  length  it  was 
printed,  but  the  copies  remained  unfold  on 
his  hands. 

On  this  fubjefl  what  an  admirable  obfer- 
vation  has  Bayle  made.  After  having  in- 
formed us,  that  the  wife  and  the  daughter  of 
Drufius,  an  eminent  fcholar,  were  left  defti- 
tute,  and  hardly  fubfifted  by  the  cafual 
contributions  of  a few  friends,  he  exclaims, 
« What  a pity  is  it,  that  the  only  daughter 
« of  fuch  an  author  ttiould  have  been  re- 

* duced  to  this  great  mifery,  while  the  pofte-. 

* rity  of  fo  many  fools  dilplay  fuch  fplendid 
‘ equipages  !’ 

I wifh  every  man  of  letters  could  apply 
tohimfelf  the  concluding  lines  of  this  beau- 
tiful 
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tiful  epitaph,  which  a friend  of  Le  Sage 
compofed  for  this  ingenious  writer. 

Sousce  tombcau  git  Le  Sage  abattu 
Par  le  cifeau  de  la  Parque  importune  ; 

S'il  ne  fut  pas  ami  de  la  fortune, 

II  fut  toujours  ami  de  la  vertu. 

Beneath  this  tomb  Le  Sage  has  found  repofe, 

Who  well  the  gay  and  ferious  powers  could  blend  ; 
Tho’  not  ofFoRTUNE’s  Friends,  he  gave  his  vows 
To  other  hopes,  and  ftillwas  Virtur’s  Friend. 

In  a book,  entitled  De  Infortunio  Litte - 
ratorum,  may  be  found  ‘many  other  exam- 
ples of  the  miferies  of  literary  men. 


THE  IMPRISONMENT  OF  THE  LEARNED. 

Imprisonment  feems  not  much  to  have 
difturbed  the  man  of  letters  in  the  progrefs 
of  his  fludies. 

It  was  in  prifon  that  Boethius  compofed 
his  excellent  book  on  the  Confolations  of 
Philofophy. 

Grotius  wrote,  in  his  confinement,  his 
Commentary  on  Saint  Matthew,  with  other 
works.  See  article  Grotius, 

D 3 Buchanan, 
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Buchanan,  in  the  dungeon  of  a monafte- 
ry  in  Portugal,  compofed  his  excellent  Pa- 
raphrafes  of  the  Pfalms  of  David. 

Peliffon,  during  five  years  confinement 
for  fome  ftate  affairs,  purlued  with  ardour 
his  ftudies  in  the  Greek  language,  in  Philo- 
fophy,  and  particularly  in  Theology ; and 
produced  feveral  good  compofitions, 

Michael  Cervantes  compofed  the  befl 
and  moll  agreeable  book  in  the  Spanifh  lan- 
guage during  his  captivity  in  Barbary. 

Fleta,  a well  known  and  very  excellent 
little  law  production,  was  written  by  a per- 
fon  confined  in  the  Fleet  prifon  for  debt, 
but  whofe  name  has  not  been  preferved. 

There  is  another  work  which  derives  its 
title  from  the  Fleet-prifon.  It  is  ‘ Fleta  Mi- 

* nor,  or  the  Laws  of  Art  and  Nature  in 

* knowing  the  Bodies  of  Metals,  &c.‘  It 
is  written  by  Sir  John  Pettus,  in  folio,  1683. 
fie  gave  it  this  title  becaufe  he  tranflated  it 
from  the  German  during  his  confinement  in 
this  prifon.  * 

Louis  the  Twelfth,  when  he  was  Duke 
of  Orleans,  being  taken  prifoner  at  the  bat- 
tle of  St.  Aubin,  was  long  confined  in  the 
Tower  of  Bourges;  and  applying  himfelf 
6 - to 
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to  his  ftudies,  which  he  had  hitherto  neg- 
ledted,  he  became  in  confequence  an  able 
and  enlightened  monarch. 

Margaret,  queen  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
king  of  France,  confined  in  the  Louvre, 
purfued  very  warmly  the  ftudies  of  elegant 
literature,  and  compofed  a very  fkilful  Apo- 
logy for  the  irregularities  of  her  conduit. 

Charles  the  Firft,  during  his  cruel  con- 
finement at  Holmfby,  wrote  that  excellent 
book,  entitled  The  Portrait  of  a King ; 
which  he  addrelfed  to  his  foil,  and  where 
the  political  refledlions  will  be  found  not 
unworthy  of  Tacitus.  This  work  has,  how- 
ever, beeq  attributed  by  his  enemies  to  Dr. 
Gawden,  who  was  incapable  of  writing  a . 
fingle  paragraph  of  it.  In  Mr.  Nichols’s  Life 
of  Bowyer,  the  reader  will  find  an  accurate 
flatement  of  this  difputable  point ; which, 
however,  will  not  now  admit  of  difpute 
amongft  the  candid  and  the  judicious.  If 
Gawden  wrote  any  thing,  it  could  only  have 
been  the  affected  title,  which  is  in  his  own 
vitious  ftyle.  The  penetrating  Hume,  and 
the  acute  Smollet,  make  no  difficulty  of  giv- 
ing this  work  to  the  Royal  author;  yet  a 
writer  (a  Puritan  poffibly)  honoured  me 
D 4 with 
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with  his  copious  abufe,  becaufe  I wrote 
what  I believed. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  while  confined  by  her- 
filler  Mary,  wrote  fome  very  charming  po- 
ems, which  we  do  not  find  fhe  ever  could 
equal  after  her  enlargement : and  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  during  her  long  imprifon- 
ment  by  Elizabeth,  produced  many  pleafing 
poetic  compofitions. 

Sir  Walter  Ralegh — according  to  his  own 
orthography — produced,  in  his  confinement, 
his  Hiflory  of  the  World.  Of  him  it  is 
obferved,  to  employ  the  language  of  Hume, 

‘ they  had  leilure  to  refled:  on  the  hard- 

* ihip,  not  to  fay  the  injuftice,  of  his  fen- 

* tence.  They  pitied  his  adivc  and  en- 

* terprizing  fpirit,  which  languifhed  in  the 

* rigours  of  confinement.  They  were  flruck 

* with  the  extenfive  genius  of  the  man,  who, 

* being  educated  aniidft  naval  and  military 

* enterprizes,  had  furpafled,  in  the  purfuits 
f of  literature,  even  thofe  of  the  mod  re- 

* clufe  and  fedentary  lives;  and  they  ad- 
‘ mired  His  unbroken  magnanimity  which, 

* at  his  age,  and  under  his  circum fiances, 
‘ could  engage  him  to  undertake  and  exe- 

* cute  fo  great  a work  as  his  Hiftpry  of  the 

* World.’  x 
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The  plan  of  the  Henriade  was  llcetchcd, 
and  tiie  greater  part  compofed,  by  Voltaire, 
during  his  impnfonment  in  the  Baftile. 

Howel,  the  author  of  Familiar  Letters, 
&c.  wrote  the  chief  part  of  them,  and  al- 
moft  all  his  other  works,  during  his  long 
confinement  in  the  Fleet-prifon ; foms  fay 
for  debts  which  his  irregular  living  had  oc- 
cafioned,  and  others,  for  political  reafons. 
This  is  certain,  that  he  ufed  his  pen  for 
fubfiftence  in  that  imprifonment,  and  there 
produced  one  of  the  moft  agreeable  works 
in  the  Englilh  language. 

Cardinal  Polignac  formed  the  defign  of 
refuting  the  arguments  of  the  Sceptics 
which  Bayle  had  been  renewing  in  his  Dic- 
tionary i but  his  public  occupations  hindered 
him.  Two  exiles  at  length  fortunately  gave 
him  the  leifure  j and  the  Anti-Lucretius  is 
the  fruit  of  the  court  dilgraces  of  its  author. 

Freret,  when  imprifoned  in  the  Baftile, 
was  permitted  only  to  have  Bayle  for  his 
cpmpanion.  He  got  his  Dictionary  almoft  by 
heart,  and  likewile  his  principles.  It  was 
frorh  this  circumftance  that  he  formed  him- 
felf  in  his  fchool,  and  has  attacked  religion 
in  his  works,  with  all  the  powers  of  Scepti- 
cifm,  while  others  fay,  of  Atheifm. 

Sir 
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Sir  William  Davenant  finifhed  his  poem  of 
Gondibert  during  his  confinement  by  the  re- 
bels in  Carifbroke  Caftle. 

De  Foe,  when  imprifoned  in  Newgate  for 
a political  pamphlet,  began  his  Review  j a 
periodical  paper,  which  was  extended  to  nine 
thick  volumes  in  quarto,  and  was,  fays  Mr. 
Chalmers,  the  model  of  the  celebrated 
papers  of  Steele.  He  alfo  compofed  there 
the  greateft  part  of  his  Jure  Divino, 

Wicquefort’s  curious  work  on  ambafla- 
dors,  I obferve  is  dated  from  his  prifon, 
•where  he  had  been  confined  for  ftate  affairs. 
He  foftened  the  rigour  of  thofe  heavy  hours 
by  feveral  hi  do  ri  cal  works. 


AMUSEMENTS  OF  THE  LEARNED. 

Men  c-f  letters,  for  a relaxation  from  li- 
terary fatigue — a fatigue  which  is  more  un- 
fufferable  than  that  which  proceeds  from 
the  labours  of  the  mechanic — form  amufe- 
ments,  fometimes,  according  to  their  Jiro- 
feffional  charatter ; but  more  frequently  ac- 
cording to  their  whim. 

Tycho  Brahe  diverted  himfelf  with  po- 
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lifting  glafTes  for  all  kinds  of  fpettacles,  and 
making  mathematical  inftruments. 

D’Andilly,  the  tranflator  of  Jofephus, 
one  of  the  moft  learned  men  of  his  age,  af- 
ter feven  or  eight  hours  of  ftudy  every  day, 
amufed  himfelf  in  cultivating  trees ; Bar- 
clay, in  his  leifure  hours,  was  a florift  ; Bal- 
zac amufed  himfelf  with  making  paftils  ; 
Peirefc  found  his  amufement  amongft  his 
medals  and  antiquarian  curiofities ; the  Ab- 
de  Maroles  with  his  engravings  j and 
Politian  in  finging  airs  to  his  lute. 

Conrad  ab  Uffenbach,  who  was  one  of  the 
moft  learned  fcholars  of  Germany,  recreated 
his  mind,  after  fevere  ftudies,  with  a collec- 
tion of  prints  of  eminent  perfons,  methodi- 
cally arranged.  The  paffion  of  colle&ing 
portraits  he  retained  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  Such  a colledtion  refreftes  the  me- 
mory, and  kindles  the  imagination. 

Rohault  wandered  from  ftop  to  ftop  to 
obferve  the  mechanics  labour. 

The  great  Arnauld  read,  in  his  hours  of 
relaxation,  any  amufing  romance  that  fell 
into  his  hands.  This  aLfo  did  the  critical 
Warburton. 

Galileo  read  Ariofto ; and  Chriftina, 
queen  of  Sweden,  Martial  and  other  Latin 

authors. 
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authors.  Not  a day  parted  but  flic  read  a 
portion  of  Tacitus.  This  author,  difficult 
to  the  learned,  was  familiar  to  her.  She 
confefled,  however,  that  his  works  were 
rather  one  of  her  ferious  readings  than  her 
amufing  ones. 

Guy  Patin  wrote  letters  to  his  friends : 
an  ufual  relaxation  amongft  men  of  letters, 
and  very  agreeable  to  their  correfpondents, 
when  they  are  worth  the  portage. 

Others  have  found  amufement  in  com- 
pofing  treatifes  on  odd  fubjeCts.  Seneca 
wrote  a Burlefque  Narrative  on  Claudian’s 
Death.  Pierrius  has  written  an'Eulogium 
on  Beards. 

Virgil  fported  prettily  with  a goat;  Ho- 
mer with  frogs  and  mice. 

Holftein  has  written  an  Eulogium  on  the 

North  Wind;  Heinfius,  on  the  Afs;  Me-  ’ 
• • 

nage,  the  Tranfmigration  of  the  Paralitica! 
Pedant  to  a Parrot ; and  alio  the  Petition  of 
the  Dictionaries.  , 

Erafmus  compofed — I think  it  was  to 
amufe  himfelf  when  travelling  in  a poft- 
chaife — his  Panegyric  on  Moria,  or  Folly; 
which,  authorized  by  the  pun,  he  dedicated 
to  Sir  Thomas  More. 

Sallengrc, 
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Saflengre,  who  would  amufc  himfclf  like 
Erafmus,  wrote,  in  imitation  of  his  work, 
a-  panegyric  on  Ebricty ; and  it  is  for  this 
reafon  that  he  fays,  in  his  preface,  that  he 
is  willing  to  be  thought  as  drunken  a man 
as  Erafmus  was  a foolifh  one.  When  it  was 
tranflated  into  the  Dutch  language,  many 
Germans  were  offended. 

Synefius  compofed  a Greek  panegyric  on 
BaUnefs,  which,  Warton  obferves,  was 
brought  into  great  vogue  by  Eralinus’s  Mo- 
rue^  Encomium. 

It  feems  (Johnfon  obferves  in  his  Life  of 
Sir  Thomas  Browne)  to  have  been  in  all 
ages  the  pride  of  Art  to  fhew  how  it  could 
exalt  the  low,  and  amplify  the  little.  To 
this  ambition  perhaps  we  owe  the  frogs  of 
Homer;  the  Gnat  and  the  Bees  of  Virgil ; 
the  Butterfly  of  Spenfer ; the  Shadow  of 
Wowerus;  and  the  Quincunx  of  Browne. 

Montaigne  found  a very  agreeable  play- 
mate in  his  cat. 

Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  amongfl  all  his 
great  occupations,  found  a recreation  in  vio- 
lent exercifes ; and  he  was  once  difeovered 
jumping  with  his  fervant,  to  try  who  could 
reach  the  higheft  fide  of  a wall.  De 
\ • Grammont, 
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Grammont,  obferving  the  cardinal  to  be 
jealous  of  his  powers  in  this  refped,  offered 
to  jump  with  him  j and,  in  the  true  fpirit 
of  a courtier,  having  made  fome  efforts 
which  nearly  reached  the  cardinal’s,  confef- 
fed  he  was  furpalfed  by  him.  This  was 
jumping  like  a politician ; and  it  was  by 
this  means,  it  is  laid,  he  ingratiated  himfelf 
with  the  minifter. 

Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  was  fond  of  robufl: 
exercife  ; and  the  fcholar  has  been  found 
leaping  over  tables  and  chairs. 

What  ridiculous  amufements  puffed  be- 
tween Dean  Swift  and  his  friends,  in  Ire- 
land, his  difcerning  editors  have  kindly 
revealed  to  the  public.  We  are  aftonifhed 
to  fee  a great  mind  fuffering  itfelf  to  be  le- 
velled to  trifles  which  even  our  very  Maga- 
zines confider  as  difgraceful  to  their  pages  ! 

The  life  of  Shenftone  was  paffed  in  an 
amufement  which  was  to  him  an  eternal 
fource  of  difappointment  and  anguifh.  His 
favourite  ferme  orn/e,  while  it  difplayed  all 
the  tafle  and  elegancies  of  the  Poet,  difplay- 
ed aifo  his  charaderiftic  poverty.  His  feel- 
ing mind  was  often  pained  by  thofe  invidi- 
ous ccmparifons  vvhich  the  vulgar  were  per- 
petually 
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petually  making  with  the  ftately  fcenes  of 
Hagley’s  neighbouring  magnificence. 

If  Dr.  Johnfon  fuffered  his  great  mind  to 
defcend  into  trivial  amufements,  it  was — to 
borrow  the  image  of  a friend — like  the  ele- 
phant, who  fometimes  gives  a (hock  to  ar- 
mies, and  fometimes  permits  himfelf  to  be 
led  by  a naked  infant. 

The  amufements  of  the  great  Daguefleau, 
Chancellor  of  France,  confided  in  the  fe- 
vered dudies  : in  a word,  all  his  relaxations 
were  only  changes  of  labour.  In  the  age 
of  the  palfions,  fays  Thomas,  his  only  paf- 
fion  was  dudy. 

The  fame  writer  obferves,  * The  great 

* Leibnitz,  hi  dorian,  lawyer,  philofopher, 

* and  fublime  geometrician, after  having  met 

* Newton  in  the  paths  of  Infinity,  came 

* fometimes  amongd  the  Mules  to  reanimate 

* his  genius,  and  unbend  it’s  fprings.’ 

The  great  Defcartes  pafled  his  afternoons 
in  the  converfation  of  a few  friends,  and  in 
the  cultivation  of  his  little  garden : in  tlje 
morning  occupied  by  the  Sydem  of  the 
World,  he  relaxed  his  profound  dudies  by 
amufing  himfelf  in  rearing  his  flowers. 

t 
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t HE  REPUBLIC  OF  LETTERS. 

In  the  prefent  article  I am  little  more 
‘than  the  tranflator  of  the  lively  and  ingeni- 
ous Vitrneul  Marville. 

O 

The  Republic  of  Letters  is  of  an  ancient 
date!  It  appears  by  the  pillars  Jofephufe 
has  noticed,  on  which  were  engraven  the 
principles  of  the  fciences,  that  this  republic 
exifted  before  the  Deluge ; at  leaft,  it  can- 
not be  denied  that,  foon  after  this  great  ca- 
taftrophe,  the  fciences  flourifhed. 

Never  was  a republic  greater,  better  peo- 
pled, more  free,  or  more  glorious : it  is 
fpread  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  is  com- 
poleci  of  perfons  of  every  nation,  of  every 
rank,  of  every  age,  and  of  both  fexes. 
They  are  intimately  acquainted  with  every 
language,  the  dead  as  well  as  the  living; 
To  the  cultivation  of  letters  they  join  that 
of  the  arts  ; and  mechanics  are  alfo  per- 
mitted to  occupy  a place.  But  their  reli— 
gioncannot  boafl:  of  uniformity;  and  their 
manners,  like  thofe  of  every  other  republic; 

form 
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form  a mixture  of  good  and  of  evil : they  are 
fometimes  enthufiaftically  pious,  and  focne- 
times  infanely  impious. 

The  politics  of  this  ftate  confift  rather  in 
words,  in  vague  maxims  and  ingenious  re- 
flexions, than  in  aXions,  or'  their  effeXs. 
This  people  owe  all  their  ftrength  to  the 
brilliancy  of  their  eloquence,  and  the  folir 
dity  of  their  arguments.  Their  trade  is 
perfeXly  intelleXual,  and  their  riches  very 
moderate  j they  live  in  one  continued  ftrife 
for  glory,  and  for  immortality.  Their  drefs 
is  by  no  means  fplendid ; yet  they  affeX  to 
defpife  thofe  who  labour  through  the  im- 
pulfe  of  avarice  or  neceffity. 

They  are  divided  into  many  feXs,  and 
they  feem  to  multiply  every  day.  The  ftate 
is  fliared  between  the  Philofophers,the  Phy~ 
ficians,  the  Divines,  the  Lawyers,  the  Hif- 
torians,  the  Mathematicians,  the  Orators, 
the  Grammarians,  and  the  Poets,  who  have 
each  their  refpeXive  laws. 

Juftice  is  adminiftered  by  the  Critics,  fre-  * 
quently,  jwith  more  feverity  than  juftice. 
The  people  groan  under  the  tyranny  of  thel'e 
governors,  particularly  when  they  are  ca- 
pricious and  vifionary.  They  relcind,  they 
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crafe,  or  add,  at  their  will  and  pleafure, 
much  in  the  manner  of  the  Grand  Monarque 
— Car  tel  eft  noire  plaifir-,  and  no  author 
can  anfwer  for  his  fate,  when  once  he  is 
fairly  in  their  hands.  Some  of  thefe  are  fo 
unfortunate,  that,  through  the  cruelty  of 
the  treatment  they  receive,  they  lofe  not 
only  theirtemper,  but  their  fenfe  and  wits. 

Shame  is  the  great  caftigafion  of  the  guil- 
ty ; and  to  lofe  one’s  reputation,  among 
this  people,  is  to  lofe  one’s  life.  There 
exilt,  however,  but  too  many  impudent 
fwindlers,  who  prey  upon  the  property  of 
others ; and  many  a vile  fpunger,  who 
lhatches  the  bread  from  the  hands  of  men 
of  merit. 

The  public  are  the  diftributors  of  glory ; 
but,  too  often,  the  diftribution  is  made 
with  blindnefs,  or  undifeerning  precipita- 
tion. It  is  this  which  caufes  loud  com- 
plaints, and  excites  fuch  murmurs  through- 
out the  republic. 

The  predominating  vices  of  this  ftate  are 
prefumption,  vanity,  pride,  jealoufy,  and 
calumny.  There  is  all'o  a diltemper  pecu- 
liar to  the  inhabitants,  which  is  denominated 

hunger , 
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hunger , and  which  occafions  frequent  def- 
lations throughout  the  country. 

This  republic,  too,  has  the  misfortune  to 
be  infe&ed  with  numerous  Plagiarifts;  a 
fpecies  of  banditti  who  rifle  the  paflengers. 
The  corrupters  of  books,  and  the  forgers, 
are  not  lefs  formidable;  nor  do  there  want 
importers,  who  form  rhapfodies  and  beftow 
pompous  titles  on  unimportant  trifles,  who 
levy  heavy  contributions  on  the  public. 

There  are  alfo  found  an  infinite  number 
of  illuftrious  Idlers  and  Voluptuaries;  who, 
only  feeking  for  thofc  volumes  that  afford 
amufement,  draw  all  their  fubfiftence  from 
the  ftate,  without  contributing  any  thing 
either  to  it’s  advantage  or  it’s  glory.  There 
are  alfo  Mifanthropes,  born  with  an  hatred 
of  men  : Pedants,  who  are  the  terror  of 
fchool-boys,  and  the  enemies  of  urbanity 
and  amiable  manners. 

I will  not  notice  the  licentious  Geniufes 
of  the  republic,  who  are  in  an  eternal  hofti- 
lity  of  fentiments,  and  a warfare  of  dif- 
putes;  nor  thofe  faftidious  minds,  who  are 
too  delicate  not  to  be  offended  every  mo- 
ment ; nor  thofe  Vifionaries,  who  load  their 
imagination  with  crude  and  falfe-  fyftems. 

E2  All 


All  thefe  may  be  fuppofed  to  exift  in  a 
republic  fo  vail  as  that  of  Letters;  where 
it  is  permitted  to  every  one  to  relkle,  and 
to  live  according  to  his  own  inclinations. 


T1IE  PORTRAITS  CF  ANCIENT  AUTHORS. 

/ # 

With  the  ancients,  it  was  undoubtedly 
a cuftom  to  place  the  portraits  of  Authors 
before  their  works.  Martial  will  ferve  as  a, 
teftimony  in  this  cafe.  The  hundred  and 
eighty-fixth  Epigram  of  his  fourteenth  Book 
is  a mere  play  on  words,  concerning  a littlq 
volume  which  contained  the  works  of  Vir- 
gil, and  which  had  his  portrait  prefixed  to 
it.  The  volume  and  the  characters  mu  ft 
have  been  very  diminutive.  Antiquity  re- 
cords many  fuch  penmen,  whefe  glory  con- 
fided in  writing  in  lb  fmall  a hand,  .that  it 
was  not  legible  to  the  naked  eye.  One 
wrote  a verfe  of  Homer  on  a grain  of  mil- 
let ; and  another,  more  trifling  and  indefa- 
tigable, tranferibed  the  whole  Iliad  in  fo 
confined  a fpace,  that  it  could  be  inclofed 
in  a nut  Ihell.  Menage  fays,  that  thefe 

things 
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things  are  not  fo  improbable  as  they  feem. 
This  trifling  art  is  not  loft:  in  modern  times. 
He  lays,  he  has  read  whole  fentences  which 
were  not  perceptible  to  the  eye  without  the 
afliftance  of  the  microfcope.  He  has  even 
feen  portraits  and  piclures  of  the  fame  kind; 
and,  which  feems  wonderful,  what  appeared 
lines  and  fcratches  thrown  down  at  random, 
were  letters  in  capitals:  and  the  lineaments 
of  Madame  la  Dauphine’s  face  were  pre- 
lerved  with  the  moft  pleafing  delicacy,  and 
with  ccrrectnefs  of  refemblance.  He  read 
alfo  an  Italian  poem,  in  praife  of  this  prin- 
cefs,  which  contained  fame  tboufands  of 
verfes ; [I  tranferibe  his  words.]  It  was 
written,  by  an  officer,  in  a fpace  of  a foot 
and  a half. 

- There  is  preferved  in  the  BritifhMufeum, 
a drawing  reprefenting  the  portrait  of  Queen 
Anne ; it  is  not  much  above  the  lize  of  the 
band.  On  this  drawing  appear  a number 
of  lines  and  fcratches,  which,  the  librarian 
allures  the  wondering  fpeiftator,  includes  the 
entire  contents  of  a thin  folio,  which,  on 
this  occafion,  he  always  carries  in  his  hand. 
It  anlwers  exa&ly  to  the  above-mentioned 
piece. 
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Martial  is  not  the  only  writer  who  takes 
tiotice  of  the  ancients  prefixing  their  por- 
traits to  their  works.  Seneca,  in  his  ninth 
chapter  on  the  Tranquillity  of  the  Soul, 
complains  of  many  of  the  luxurious  great, 
who— likefo  manyofour  own — poflelfed  li- 
braries as  they  did  their  eftates  andequipages. 

* It  is  melancholy  to  obl'erve,’  he  continues, 
‘ how  the  portraits  of  men  of  genius,  and 

* the  works  of  their  divine  intelligence,  but 

* ferve  as  the  luxury  and  the  ornaments  of 

* their  walls.’ 

Pliny  has  nearly  the  fame  cbfervation, 
Z<#.  xxxv.  cap . 2.  he  remarks,  that  the  cuf- 
tom  was  rather  modern  in  his  time  j and 
attributes  to  Afinius  Pollio  the  honour  of 
having  introduced  it  into  Rome.  ‘ In  con- 

* fecrating,’  he  fays,  ‘ a library  with  the  por- 
‘ traits  of  our  illuftrious  authors,  vou  have 

* formed,  if  I may  fo  exprefs  mytclf,  a re- 
« public  of  the  intellectual  powers  of  men.’ 

Amongft  the  various  advantages  which 
attend  a collection  of  the  portraits  of  illuf- 
trious  characters,  are  thefe.  Mr.  Oidys 
fays,  that  they  not  only  ferve  as  matters  of 
entertainment  and  curiolity,  and  preferve 
the  different  modes  or  habits  of  the  fa- 
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iliions  of  the  time,  but  that  they  become  of 
infinite  importance,  by  fettling  our  floating 
ideas  upon  the  true  features  of  famous  per- 
fons  j that  they  fix  the  chronological  parti- 
culars of  their  birth,  age,  death,  fee.  and 
the  lliort  characters  of  them,  betides  the 
names  of  painter,  deiigner,  and  engraver.  It 
is  thus  a tingle  print,  by  the  hand  of  a ikii- 
ful  artift,  may  become  a rich  and  plenteous 
banquet.  To  this  Dr.  Granger  adds,  that 
in  a cohesion  of  engraved  portraits,  the 
contents  of  many  galleries  are  reduced  into 
the  narrow  compafs  of  a few  volumes ; and 
the  portraits  of  eminent  perfons  who  dilfin- 
guithed  themfelves,  for  a long  fucceflionof 
ages,  may  be  turned  over  in  a few  hours. 

‘ Another  advantage,’  he  continues,  ‘ at- 

* tending  fuch  an  aflemblagc  is,  that  the 

* methodical  arrangement  has  a l'urprizing 
‘ effedl  upon  the  memory.  We  fee  the  ce~ 
‘ lebrated  contemporaries  of  every  age  al- 

* moil  at  one  view;  and  the  mind  is  infenli- 

* bly  led  to  the  hilloryof  that  period,  I may 

* add  to  thefe,  an  important  circumftancc, 

* wdiich  is,  the  power  that  fuch  a colledfion 

* will  have  in  awakening  Genius.  A fkilful 

* preceptor  will  prefently  perceive  the  true 
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* bent  of  the  temper  of  his  pupil,  by  his  be-* 

* ing  flruck  with  a Blake  or  a Boyle,  a Hyde 
‘ or  a Milton.’ 

How  rarely  are  portraits  to  be  depended 
on  ; Goldfmith  was  a fhort  thick  man,  with 
wan  features  and  a vulgar  appearance,  but 
looks  very  faihionable  in  an  elegant  wig,  &c^ 
Bayle’s  portrait  does  not  refemble  him,  as  I 
have  read. — One  of  RoulTeau’s,  in  his  Mon- 
tero  cap,  was  not  like  him.  Shakefpeare’s 
portrait  was  drawn  from  that  of  another 
perl'om 


TARTARIAN  LIBRARIES. 

Cardinal  Perron,  in  the  Perroniana 
has  the  following  curious  article  of  intelli- 
gence : * In  that  part  of  Tartary  which  be- 

* longs  to  the  kingdom  of  Perfia,  there  ex- 

* iftsa  flourifhinguniverfity,  where  the  Arabs 
‘ cultivate  literature.  Gioan  Baptifta  Re-*- 

* mondi,  who  was  the  firft  who  caufed  books 
‘ in  the  Arabic  language  to  be  printed  in  Eu- 

* rope,  and  who  had  even  ftudied  in  this  uni- 
' verfitv,  has  pretended  to  fay,  that  there 

* were 
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* were  a number  of  Arabic  books  tranflated 

* from  many  Greek  authors  who  remain  un- 

* known  to  the  Europeans.  It  was  the  Ara- 

* bians  who  preferved  a book  of  Archi- 

* medes : with  many  authors  who  have  writ- 

* ten  on  mathematics ; as  well  as  Apollonius 

* Pergeteus,  and  even  Ariftotle,  Hippocrates, 
r and  Galen.’ 

To  this  account  may  be  added  that  which 
Bell  has  given  us  in  his  Travels  to  Tartary. 
It  is — * That  in  Siberia  there  exills  an  un- 

* common  library,  the  rooms  of  which  are 

* filled  with  fcrolls  of  glazed  paper,  fairly 

* wrote,  and  many  of  them  in  gilt  characters. 

* The  language  in  which  they  are  written  is 

* that  of  the  Tongufts,  or  Calmucs.  Per- 

* haps,’  he  adds,  ‘ they  may  contain  fome 

* valuable  pieces  of  antiquity,  particularly 

* ancient  hiftory.’ 

At  Mount  Athos,  Mr.  Andrews,  in  his 
Anecdotes,  informs  us,  * That  travellers 
1 agree  there  are  feveral  monafteries  with 

* libraries  full  of  books,  which  are  illegible 

* to  thofeholy  brotherhoods,  but  whofe  con- 

* tents  are  probably  well  worth  infpeCtion.’ 

Every  captain,  who  can  write  his  own 
log-book,  has  of  late  obtruded  his  difcove- 
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ries  of  every  ten  yards  of  land  he  has  hap- 
pened to  obferve,  and  worked  up  into  pa- 
thos his  account  of  ftorms  and  fhort  provi- 
fions.  If  thefe  literary  navigators  would, 
in  their  voyages,  endeavour  to  bring  fome 
information,  or  fome  materials  of  this  kind, 
to  Europe,  a new  fource  of  knowledge 
would  be  opened  to  our  contemplation ; 
many  bcoks,  which  are  now  loft,  might 
probably  be  recovered ; Science  might  be 
enlarged,  and  Amufement  gratified. 


THE'  BIBLIOMANIA. 

Should  ever  the  idea  thrown  out  in  the 
preceding  article  be  put  in  practice,  the 
learned  muft  be  careful,  in  their  zeal,  of  not 
becoming  the  dupes  of  the  artful  illiterate. 
The  prefent  anecdote  may  lerve  as  a bea- 
con. 

The  Bibliomania,  or  the  collecting  an 
enormous  heap  of  .books,  lias  long  been  the 
rage  with  fome  who  would  fain  pafsthem- 
felves  upon  us  for  men  of  vaft  erudition. 
Some,  indulging  this  luxury  of  literature, 
a delirous 
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defirbus  of  forming  an  immenfc  and  curi-* 
ous  library,  have  fcoured  all  Europe,  and 
fent  out  travellers  to  the  Indies  to  dilcover 
ancient  books,  or  fcarce  manufcripts.  Thus 
has  occafioned  mahy  cheats  and  impoiiti- 
ons.  Towards  the  end  of  the  laft  century, 
fome  ignorant  or  knavifh  men  fent  to  Paris 
a number  of  Arabic  manufcripts,  in  excel- 
lent condition  and  clear  characters.  They 
were  'received  with  all  imaginable  refpeCt 
by  the  eager  collectors  of  books  j tliey  were 
rapidly  purchafed  at  a high  price  : but,  lo  ! 
when  they  were  examined  by  the  connoil- 
leurs,  thefe  manufcripts,  which  were  held  fo 
ineftirhable,  were  difeovered  to  be  books  of 
accounts  and  rcgillers,  cleanly  tranferibed 
by  certain  Arabian  merchants. — Rijurn  A> 
neatis,  Amici! 

A fimilar  impoiition  was  pra&iied  on  the 
great  Peirefc.  It  was  reported,  that  tlie 
Ethiopians  were  in  pofleihon  of  a book 
written  by  Enoch.  Many  literati  in  Europe 
had  long  ardently  defiled  to  infpcCt  it,  as 
they  imagined  it  would  contain  many  valu- 
able fecrcts  and  unknown  hiftories.  Upon 
this,  fome  impoftor  having  got  an  Ethiopic 
book  into  his  hands,  he  wrote  for  the  title, 

‘ TU 
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* ‘The  Prophecies  and  Hijlory  of  Enoch,'  upon 
the  front  page.  M.  Peirefc  no  fooner  heard 
of  it,  than  he  purchafed  it  of  the  impoftor 
for  a confiderable  fum  of  money.  Being 
afterwards  placed  in  Cardinal  Mazarine’s 
library,  there  Ludolf,  famous  for  his  fkill  in 
Ethiopic  literature,  had  accefs  to  it ; when, 
lo ! this  Hillory  of  Enoch  was  difcovered 
to  be  nothing  more  than  a Gnoftic  Treatile 
upon  the  Myfteries  of  Heaven  and  Earth, 
but  which  did  not  mention  one  word  con- 
cerning Enoch. 

Another  inftance  is  furnilhed  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Granger.  Having  mentioned  Edward 
Seymour,  Duke  of  Somerfet,  who  defeated 
the  Scots  at  the  memorable  battle  of  Mufiel- 
burgh,  (an  overthrow  fo  fatal  they  could 
never  recover  it)  he  gives  us  this  anec- 
dote— 

* There  is  a very  fcarce  pamphlet  of  his 
‘ expedition  into  Scotland,  which  hath  been 

* fold  for  four  guineas,  though  the  whole  of 
‘ it  is  printed  in  Hollinfhed.  I mention 

* this  as  an  inftance  of  literary  infanity.’ 

The  family  of  the  Fuggers  had  long  ac- 
cumulated an  ineftimable  colledtion  of 
books.  Wolfius,  Baylc  informs  us,  has 
i written 
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written  fome  Greek  verfes  on  this  celebrated 
library.  He  rhere  tell^  us,  that  this  Bibli- 
otheque  was  furniflied  with  as  many  books 
as  there  were Jiars  in  the  heavens  j and  that 
it  was  a Literary  Garden , in  which  he  palled 
entire  days  in  gathering  fruits  and  flowers, 
in  amufing  and  inftruding  himfelf.  This 
paffion,  when  hereditary  in  illuftrious  fami- 
lies, ceafes  to  be  a mania ; it  then  claims  our 
admiration  and  our  love. 


THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  BOOKS. 

It  is  remarkable  that  conquerors,  in  the 
moment  of  vidory,  or  in  the  unfparing  de- 
valuation of  their  rage,  have  not  been  fatif- 
fied  with  deftroying  men,  but  have  even  car- 
ried their  vengeance  to  books. 

The  Romans  burnt  the  books  of  the  Jews, 
of  the  Chriftians,  and  the  Philofophers  : the 
Jews  burnt  the  books  of  the  Chriftians  and 
the  Pagans;  and  the  Chriftians  burnt  the 
books  of  the  Pagans  and  the  Jews. 

The  greater  part  of  the  books  of  Origen, 
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and  the  other  Heretics,  were  continually 
burnt  by  the  Orthodox  party. 

The  Poems  of  the  ancient  Pagans  were 
frequently  deftroyed  at  the  inftigation  of  the 
Monks. 

Cardinal  Ximenes,  at  the  taking  of  Gre- 
nada, condemned  to  the  flames  five  thou- 
fand  Alcorans. 

The  Puritans  burnt  every  thing  they 
found  which  bore  the  ve ft ige  of  Popifli  ori- 
gin. We  have  on  record  many  curious 
‘accounts  of  their  holy  depredations ; of 
their  maiming  images,  and  erafing  pidlures. 
The  heroic  expeditions  of  one  Dowling,  a 
fanatic  Quixote  are  well  known.  Crom- 
well zealoufly  fet  fire  to  the  library  at  Ox- 
ford, which  was  the  mo/l  curious  in  Eu- 
rope. 

The  moft  violent  perfection  which  ever 
the  Republic  of  Letters  has  undergone,  is 
that  of  the  Caliph  Omar.  After  having  it 
proclaimed  throughout  the  kingdom,  that 
the  Alcoran  contained  every  thing  which 
was  ufeful  to  believe  and  to  know,  he  cauled 
to  be  gathered  together  whatever  books 
could  be  found  in  his  wide  realms,  and  dis- 
tributed 
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tributed  them  to  the  owners  of  the  baths, 
to  be  ufed  in  heating  their  ftoves;  and  it  is 
faid  that  they  employed  no  other  materials 
for  this  purpofe  during  a period  of  fix 
months  ! 

At  the  death  of  the  learned  Pcirefc,  it  is 
faid  in  the  Menagiana,  a chamber  in  his 
houfe,  filled  with  letters  from  the  mod  emi- 
nent fcholars  of  the  age,  was  difcovered. 
Such  was  the  difpofition  of  his  niece,  who 
inherited  his  eftates,  that,  although  repeat- 
edly entreated  to  permit  them  to  be  pub- 
lifhed,  (lie  preferred  employing  them  to 
other  purpofes  j and  it  was  her  fingular  pica- 
lure  to  regale  herfelf  occafionally  with  burn- 
ing thefe  learned  epiftles,  to  fave  the  ex- 
per.ce  of  firing ! 

I obferve  fince  this  anecdote  has  been 
printed,  that  Johnfon  notices  it  in  one  of  the 
Idlers.  However,  the  Earl  of  Buchan, has 
lately  informed  the  learned  world  that  many 
of  thele  Letters  have  been  preferved ; and 
that  he  has  projected  their  publication. 

Even  the  civilization  of  the  eighteenth 
century  could  not  preferve  from  the  lavage 
and  deftrudtive  fury  of  a diforderly  mob,  ip 
the  mod  polithed  city  of  Europe,  the  valu- 
able 
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able  papers  of  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  which 
were  madly  configned  to  the  flames  during 
the  dil'graceful  riots  of  June  1780. 

In  the  year  1599,  (Warton  writes)  the 
hall  of  the  llationers  underwent  as  great  a 
purgation  as  was  carried  on  in  Don  Quix- 
ote’s library.  He  gives  a lift  of  the  beft 
writers  who  were  ordered  for  immediate 
conflagration,  by  the  prelates  Whitgift  and 
Bancroft.  Like  thieves  and  outlaws,  they 
were  ordered  to  be  taken  wberefoever  they 
may  be  found. — ‘ It  was  alfo  decreed  that  no 
Satires  or  Epigrams  fliould  be  printed  for 
the  future.  No  plays  were  to  be  printed 
without  the  infpedion  and  permiflion  of  the 
archbilhop  of  Canterbury  and  the  bifliop  of 
London  ; nor  any  Englijke  Hiforyes,  (I  fup- 
pofe  novels  and  romances)  without  the 
fandion  of  the  privy-council.  Any  pieces 
of  this  nature,  unlicenfed,  or  now  at  large 
and  wandering  abroad,  were  to  be  diligent- 
ly fought,  recalled,  and  delivered  over  to 
the  ecclefiaftical  arm  at  London-houfe.' 

Menage  juftly  obferves,  on  a friend  hav- 
ing had  his  library  deftroyed  by  fire,  in 
which  feveral  valuable  MSS.  had  perilhed, 
that  fuch  a lofs  is  pne  of  the  greateft  misfor- 
tune^ 
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tunes  thpt  can  happen  to  a man  of  letters; 
This  gentleman  afterwards  confoled  himfelf 
Tvith  compofing  a little  treatife,  De  Biblio- 
theca incendio.  It  mud  have  been  fuffici- 
ently  curious.  Even  in  the  prefent  day 
men  of  letters  are  fubjedt  to  fimilar  misfor- 
tunes ; for  though  the  London  AlTurance 
will  infure  books  from  fire,  I am  afraid  they 
will  not  allow  authors  to  value  their  own  ma - 
hufcripts. 

The  fufferings  of  an  author  for  the  lofs 
of  his  manufcripts  is  no  where  fo  ftrongly 
defcribed  as  in  an  anecdote  of  Anthony 
Urceus.  He  was  one  of  the  mod;  learned 
and  the  mod  unfortunate  fcholars  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  lofs  of  his  papers 
feems  immediately  to  have  been  followed  by 
madnefs.  I (hall  give  the  horrid  blafphc- 
mies  he  uttered  on  the  occafion.  He  had  pre- 
pared an  important  work  for  publication ; 
he  lived  at  Forli,  and  had  an  apartment 
in  the  palace*  His  room  was  fo  dark,  that 
he  generally  wrote  by  candle-light.  Hav- 
ing gone  out,  he  left  the  candle  burning  3 
the  papers  were  foon  kindled,  and  his  li- 
brary reduced  to  alhes.  As  foon  as  he 
heard  the  news,  he  ran  furioufly  to  the 
• Vgl<  I*  F palace, 
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palace,  and  knocking  his  head  violently 
againft  the  door,  he  uttered  this  blafphc- 
mous  language.  * Jefus  Chrift,  what  great 
crime  have  I done  ! who  of  thofe  who  be- 
lieved in  you,  have  I ever  treated  fo  cru- 
elly ? Hear  what  I am  faying,  for  I am  in 
earneft,  and  am  refolved.  If  by  chance  I 
fhould  be  fo  weak  as  to  addrels  myfelf  to 
you  at  the  point  cf  death,  don’t  hear  me, 
for  I will  not  be  with  you,  but  prefer  hell 
and  its  eternity  of  torments.’  (To  which 
by  the  bye  he  gave  no  credit.)  Thofe  who 
heard  thele  ravings,  tried  to  confole  him, 
but  they  could  not.  He  quitted  the  town, 
and  lived  franticly,  wandering  about  the 
woods  ! 

Caftclvetro,  the  Italian  Commentator  on 
Ariftotle,  having  heard  that  his  houfe  was 
on  fire,  ran  through  the  ftreets  exclaiming 
to  the  people,  alia  poetica ! alia  pcelica  l 
*T o the  Poetic  l to  the  Poetic  ! He  was  then 
writing  his  commentary  on  the  Poetic  of 
Ariftotlc. 

Several  men  of  letters  have  been  known 
to  have  rifen  from  their  death-bed,  to  de- 
ftroy  their  manuferipts.  So  folicitous  have  ' 
they  been  not  to  venture  their  pofthutnous 
• reputation 
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reputation  in  the  hands  of  undifcerning 
friends  and  malignant  critics.  Marmon- 
tel  relates  a pleafing  anecdote  of  Colardeau, 
a charming  verlifier,  who  obtained  confi-* 
derable  reputation  by  his  verfion  of  Pope’s 
epiftle  of  Eloifa  to  Abelard,  and  other 
poems. 

This  writer  had  not  yet  deftroyed  what 
he  had  written  of  a tranflation  of  Taflo. 
At  the  approach  of  death,  he  recollected 
this  unfinifhed  labour  j he  knew  that  his 
friends  would  not  have  the  courage  to  an- 
nihilate one  of  his  works  > this  was  referved 
for  him*  Dying,  he  raifed  himfelf,  and 
as  if  animated,  fays  Marmontcl,  by  an  ho- 
nourable adtion,  he  dragged  himfelf  along, 
and  with  trembling  hands,  feized  his 
papers  and  confumed  them  in  one  facrifice. 
I recoiled  another  inftance  of  a man  of 
letters,  of  our  own  country,  who  adted  the 
fame  part.  He  had  pafled  his  life  in  con- 
ftant  ftudy,  and  it  was  obferv'ed  that  he 
had  written  feveral  folio  volumes,  which 
his  modeft  fears  would  not  permit  him  to 
esrpofe  to  the  eye  even  of  his  critical  friends. 
He  promifed  to  leave  his  labours  to  pofte- 
rityj  and  he  feemed  fometimes  with  a 
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glow  on  his  countenance  to  exult,  that 
they  would  not  be  unworthy  of  their  ac- 
ceptance. At  his  death  his  fenfibility  took 
the  alarm;  he  had  the  folios  brought  to 
his  bed;  no  one  could  open  them,  for  they 
were  clofely  locked.  At  the  fight  of  his 
favourite  and  myfierious  labours,  he  pauf- 
ed  ; he  feemed  disturbed  in  his  mind,  while 
he  felt  at  every  moment  his  ftrength  decay- 
ing; fuddenly  he  railed  his  feeble  hands 
as  if  by  an  effort  of  uncommon  refolu- 
tion,  burnt  bis  papers,  and  finiled  as  the 
greedy  V ulcan  fwallowed  every  page.  The 
talk  exhaufted  his  remaining  fixength,  and 
he  loon  afterwards  expired.  Thele  are  in- 
flances  of  what  may  be  called  the  heroifm 
of  authors. 


CRITICISM. 

t 

Early  after  the  re-eftablilhmcnt  of  let— 
Jers,  (Huet  writes)  Criticilm  formed  the 
chief  occupation  of  thole  who  applied 
themfelves  to  their  cultivation.  This  was 
very  ncceliary,  after  lo  many  ages  of  igno- 
rance. 
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ranee.  They  were  obliged,  if  vve  may  fo 
exprefs  ourfelves,  to  difperfe  the  dull,  to 
efface  the  mouldy  fpots,  and  to  kill  the 
worms  that  gnawed  and  disfigured  thof'c 
manuferipts  which  had  efcaped  the  fury  of 
the  Barbarians,  and  the  depredations  of 
Time. 

It  was  thus  the  art  of  criticifm  flourifh- 
ed  in  all  its  vigour,  and  was  diffinguifhed 
by  it's  ufeful  labours,  during  two  centuries. 
The  fupreme  degree  of  erudition,  conlifled 
in  bringing  to  light  the  ancient  authors  ; 
in  the  correction  of  the  errors  of  the  feribes 
through  vvhofe  hands  they  had  palled,  either 
by  collating  them  with  the  belt  copies,  or 
exerting  their  own  judgment  and  learning  to 
the  reftoring  of  thofc  paffages  which  were 
evidently  corrupt.  At  length,  this  avocation 
degenerated  into  a low  and  oblcure  ftudy, 
the  chief  merit  of  which  confifted  in  the 
recovery  and  collation  of  the  belt  manu- 
feripts. This  was  the  employment  of  Gru- 
fer  during  his  whole  life.  Thole  to  whom 
tliefe  a di fiances  failed,  employed  their  cri- 
tical acumen  and  literature  to  give  the  an- 
cient writers  in  all  their  purity ; but,  not 
infrequently,  they  difmembered  that  which 
F 3 before 
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before  was  entire,  and  occafioned  an  infini- 
ty of  labours  to  the  critics,  their  fuccefiors, 
who  were  fomewhat  more  judicious  than 
themfclves  in  redoring  the  paflages  to  their 
original  date,  and  in  healing  thole  wounds 
and  unmerciful  lacerations  which  they  had 
undergone. 

Amongd  thefe  latter  critics,  Cafaubon, 
Salmafius,  and  Gronovius,  are  didinguiflicd. 

Now  that  the  bed:  authors  are  no  more 
fcarce,  but  multiplied  without  end  by  the 
invention  of  printing,  verbal  criticifip,  the 
chief  merit  of  which  is  to  catch  fyllables, 
deferves  no  longer  our  edeem.  Critics  of 
this  kind  may,  not  unaptly,  be  compared 
to  weeders ; they  eradicate  the  worthlefs 
plants,  and  leave  to  more  fkilful  cultivators 
the  art  of  gathering  and  didinguidiing  the 
more  valuable  ones. 


ON  THE  PHRASE ‘THE  LAW  AND  THE 

PROPHETS.’ 

Jesus  Christ  calls  the  five  books  of 
Mofes,  The  Law , becaufe  of  Deuteronomy  j 

and 
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and  the  books  of  the  Prophets,  or  their  Pro- 
phecies, The  Prophets.  All  the  other  books 
are  called  Holy  Writings.  Hence  the  phrafc 
of,  * The  Law  and  the  Prophets,’  fo  much 
ufed  by  St.  Jerome,  and  the  other  fathers  of 
the  church,  is  frequently  made  ufe  of  in 
their  writings. 


THE  SIX  FOLLIES  OF  SCIENCE. 

Nothing  is  fo  capable  of  difordering 
the  intellects  as  an  intenfe  application  to 
one  of  thefe  fix  things;  the  Quadrature  of 
the  Circle;  the  Multiplication  of  the  Cube  ; 
the  Perpetual  Motion ; the  Philo fophical 
Stone;  Magic;  and  Judicial  Aftrology. 
While  we  are  young,  we  may  exercife  our 
imagination  on  thefe  curious  topics,  merely 
to  convince  us  of  their  impoflibility ; but 
it  fhews  a great  defedt  in  judgment  to  be 
occupied  on  them  in  an  advanced  age.  * It 
is  proper,  however,’  Fontenelle  remarks, 
* to  apply  one’s  felf  to  thefe  enquiries ; be- 
caufe  we  find,  as  we  proceed,  many  va- 
luable difcoveries  of  which  we  were  before 
F 4.  ignorant,’ 
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ignorant.’  The  fame  thought  Cowley  has 
applied,  in  an  addrefs  to  his  miftrefs, 
thus — 

\ . * Attho’  I think  thou  never  wilt  be  found, 

Yet  I’m  refolv’d  to  fearch  for  thee: 

The  fearch  itfelf  rewards  the  pains. 

So,  tho’  the  chymift  his  great  fecrct  mifs, 

(For  neither  it  in  art  or  nature  is) 

Yet  things  well  worth  his  toil  he  gains; 

And  does  his  charge  and  labour  pay 

Will,  good  unfpught  experiments  by  the  way.' 

The  fame  thought  is  in  Donne.  Perhaps 
Cowley  did  not  fufpedt,  that  he  was  an 
imitator.  What  is  certain,  Fontenelie  could 
not  have  read  cither;  and  perhaps,  only 
ftruck  out  the  thought  by  his  own  reflec- 
tion 

Maupertius,  in  a little  volume  of  Letters 
written  by  him,  obferves,  on  the  Philoso- 
phical Stone,  that  we  cannot  prove  it  is  im- 
poflible  to  be  attained,  but  we  can  eafily 
fee  the  folly  of  thole  who  employ  their  time 
and  money  in  feeking  for  it.  For  it’s  price 
is  too  great  to  counterbalance  the  little 
probability  of  fucceeding  in  it. — Of  the 
Perpetual  Motion,  he  lhews  the  impoflibility 
at  leail  in  the  fenfp  ip  which  it  is  generally 

received, 
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received.  On  the  Quadrature  of  the  Circle, 
he  fays  he  cannot  decide,  if  this  problem  is 
refolvable  or  not : but  he  obferves,  that  it 
is  very  ufelefs  to  fearch  for  it  any  more; 
fince  we  have  arrived  by  approximation  to 
fuch  a point  of  accuracy,  that  on  a large 
circle  fuch  as  the  orbit  which  the  earth  de- 
feribes  round  the  fun,  the  Geometrician 
will  not  miftake  by  the  thicknefs  of  a hair  1 


« PRIA.R  BACON. 

• 

My  zeal  for  the  memory  of  this  illuftri- 
ous  fcholar  impels  me  to  tranferibe,  which 
it  will  be  found  I feldom  do,  from  a book 
that  is  in  every  body’s  hands.  From  the 
faithful  and  laborious  Henry,  have  I col- 
lected what  follows  concerning  Roger  Ba- 
con— - 

* We  cannot  but  lament  that  Friar  Bacon 
met  with  fo  many  difeouragements  in  the 
purfuit  of  ufeful  knowledge.  If  he  had  liv- 
ed in  better  times,  or  if  he  had  even  been 
permitted  to  profecute  that  courfe  of  en- 
quiries and  experiments  in  which  he  enga- 
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ged  after  his  return  from  Paris;  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  world  would  have  many 
valuable  difcoveries  that  are  dill  unknown. 

* An  excellent  modern  writer,  Dr.  Friend, 
having  enumerated  fome  of  Bacon’s  difco- 
veries, adds — “ Thefe  are  wonderful  difco- 
veries for  a man  to  make  in  fo  ignorant 
an  age,  who  had  no  mader  to  teach  him, ' 
but  ftruck  it  all  out  of  his  own  brain  : buf 
it  is  dill  more  w’onderful  that  fuch  difcoveries 
fhould  lie  fo  long  concealed ; till,  in  the 
next  fuccecding  centuries,  other  people 
fhould  dart  up,  and  lay  claim  to  thofe  very 
inventions  to  which  Bacon  alone  had  a 
right.” 

* Bacon  difeovered  the  art  of  making 
Reading  glades,  the  Camera  Obfcura,  Mi- 
crofcopes,  Telefcopes,  and  various  other  ' 
mathematical  and  adronomical  indruments. 

Fie  difeovered  a method  of  performing  all 
the  chymical  operations  that  are  now  ii) 
ufe.  He  combined  the  mechanical  powers  - 
in  fo  wonderful  a manner,  that  it  was  for 
this  he  was  accufed  of  magic.  His  difcove- 
ries in  medicine  were  by  no  means  uniin-, 
portant.  That  the  ingredients  of  gunpow- 
der, and  the  art  of  making  it,  were  well 
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known  to  him,  is  now  undeniable : but 
the  humane  philofopler,  dreading  the  con-, 
fequences  of  communicating  this  difcovery 
to  the  world,  tranfpofed  the  letters  of  the 
Latin  words  which  fignify  Charcoal,  which 
made  the  whole  obfcure.  It  was  done 
thus — Luru  mope  can  vbre , ( carbonum  pul- 
vere.J  By  this  means  he  rendered  it  diffi- 
cult to  difcover  this  dangerous  fecret  by 
the  perufal  of  his  works : and,  at  the  fame 
time,  fecured  to  himfelf  the  honour  of  hav- 
ing known  it,  by  fpecifying  the  other  ingre- 
dients, if  it  ffiould  be  difcovered  by  any 
other  perfon.  This  accordingly  happened 
after  Bacon’s  death ; for,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourteenth  century,  one  Bar- 
thold Schwartz,  a German  monk  and  chy- 
mift,  accidentally  difcovered  gunpowder, 
as  he  was  pounding  falt-petre,  fulphur  and 
charcoal,  in  a mortar,  for  fome  other  pur- 
pofe.’ 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  Chinefe 
employed  gunpowder  in  their  wars  and 
were  familiar  with  the  art  of  printing,  pro- 
bably, fome  centuries  before  we  made  ufe 
of  them  in  Europe. 

Though  Bacon  is  mentioned,  in  this  ar- 
ticle. 
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tide,  as  the  inventor  of  optical  glaffes,  Mar* 
ville  gives  a curious  piece  of  information. 
He  fays,  that  ‘ it  is  generally  known,  that 
James  Metius,  a Dutchman,  invented,  in 
1609 yfpettacles  and  tdcfcopcs ; and  that  Ga- 
lileo, being  at  Venice,  imitated  as  well  as  he 
could  a teleicope,  and  aftonifhed  the  learn- 
ed Venetians  from  the  tower  of  St,  Mark 
with  this  novel  invention.’  He  adds-. — ‘ But 
there  are  few  who  know  that  the  principles 
of  optics,  on  which  telefcopes  are  formed, 
are  to  be  found  in  Euclid,  and  in  the  ancient 
geometricians ; and  that  it  is  through  want 
of  reflection  that  this  wonderful  invention,  as 
well  as  many  others,  have  remained  fo  long 
concealed  in  the  majeftv  of  Nature,  as  Pliny 
expreffes  it,  till  chance  has  drawn  them 
put.’ 

Voltaire  writes,  that  the  excellent  fecret 
of  afftfling  the  enfeebled  fight,  by  means  of 
Jpeclacles,  was  found  out  by  Alexander  Spi- 
na, towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury.— The  fad  is  indeed  not  clear.  They 
were  known  probably  before  the  thirteenth 
century — Many  rude  efforts  had  beon  made 
before  the  days  of  Galileo  to  form  tele- 
fcopes ; the  invention  was  known,  but  he 

greatly 
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greatly  perfe&ed  them.  Our  fublime  Mil- 
ton  has  perhaps  added  to  the  immortality 
of  Galileo,  by  this  beautiful  fimile  taken 
from  his  telefcope. 

As  when  by  night  the  class 
Of  Galileo,  lefs  allur'd,  obferves 
Imagined  lands  and  regions  in  the  moon . 

It  is  proper  to  remind  the  reader,  that 
Galileo  during  his  imprifonment  was  vifited 
by  Milton,  who  tells  us,  that  he  was  then 
■poor  and  old  1 


DESCARTES  AND  HARVEY, 

Vigneul  Marville,  in  his  Melanges  de 
Literature,  Vol.  II.  page  348,  has  ventured 
to  publifh  the  following  two  literary  anec- 
dotes. 

* One  Claudian  Mamert,  who  flourilhed 
in  the  fifth  century,  has  compofed  a trea- 
tife  on  the  foul;  in  which  are  found  the 
greater  part  of  thofe  principles  which  De- 
fcartes  made  ufe  of  to  eftablilli  his  new  fyf- 
tcm.  It  is  alio  faid,  that  his  opinion  con- 
cerning 
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cerning  the  fouls  of  brutes  is  to  be  found 
in  St.  Auguftine.’ 

* It  is  faid,  that  the  religious  of  St*  Van- 
ne’s  have  difcovered,  in  St.  Ambrofe,  the 

4 

doctrine  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
which  has  been  thought  to  be  a modern 
difcovery  by  Harvey.’ 

I am  fearful  this  anecdote  was  dilated  in 
the  uncharitable  fpirit  of  criticifm  j perhaps, 
to  deprive  our  great  phyfician  of  the  ho- 
nour of  its  difcovery. 

Since  this  article  has  been  written,  I 
have  found,  in  a letter  addrefied  to  Bayle, 
the  paflage  alluded  to  in  St.  Auguftine. 
The  opinion  of  Defcartes  on  the  fouls  of 
animals  is  found  in  St.  Auguftine,  de  quan- 
titate animce.  chap.  30.- 

* Quod  autem  tibi  vifum  eft  non  cfi*e  ani^ 
mam,  incorpore  viventis  animantis,  quam- 
quam  videatur  abfurdum,  non  tamen  do<ftif- 
fimi  homines,  quibus  id  placuit  defueruntt 
neque  nunc  arbitror  Deejse* 

The  paiTage  in  Serve/ ns,  to  which  Har- 
vey ftands  indebted  for  his  great  difcovery, 
has  been  reprinted  by  Woolfton.  Voltaire 
pofitively  allures  us,  that  Servetus  made 

the 
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the  difcovery  long  before  our  countryman, 
who  is  confidered  abroad,  not  as  the  firft 
who  difcovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
but  the  firft  who  demotif rated  it. 

Servetus’s  book,  has  for  title,  ‘ Chrijiian ■* 
if  mi  Rejlitutio.'  Sixty  years  afterwards  Har- 
vey clearly  demonftrated  the  circulation  of 
the  blood.  This,  if  not  a difcovery , very 
much  refembles  one. 

Upon  fuch  vague  reports  little  is  to  be 
relied.  Sometimes  when  our  afiiduity  has 
difcovered  the  paffages  alluded  to,  they  are 
only  found  to  contain  fome  fancied  refem- 
blance ; and  frequently  no  refemblance  at 
all.  It  is  thus  that  Law,  the  tranflator  of 
the  myftical  Behmen,  imagined  that  the 
gfeat  Newton  took  the  firft  conceptions  of 
his  philofophy  frofn  the  German  Cobler’s 
nonfenfe. 


CURIOUS  SCHOLASTIC  DISQUISITIONS. 

Amongft  the  fubjedts  for  the  diiquifitions 
of  the  learned,  in  the  eleventh  century, 
were  the  following  ones  ■,  Of  the  fubftantial 
* form 
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form  of  Sounds — Of  the  ElTence  of  Uiu- 
verfals. 

The  following  question  was  a favourite 
topic ; and,  after  having  been  difcufied  by 
thoufands  of  the  acute!!  logicians,  through 
the  courfe  of  a whole  century, 

‘ With  all  the  ralh  dexterity  of  wit,’ 

remained  unrefolved — ‘ When  a hog  is 
carried  to  market  with  a rope  tied  about 
It’s  neck,  which  is  held  at  the  other  end  by 
a man;  whether  is  the  hog  carried  to 
market  by  the  rope,  or  by  the  man  ? 

Menage  fays,  that  the  fcholaftic  questions 
'were  called  ^ uejliones  ■puodlibcticcv,  and  they 
were  generally  fo  ridiculous,  that  we  have 
retained  the  word  Quoillibet,  in  cur  verna- 
cular language,  to  exprefs  fomething  ridicu- 
louily  fubtile. 


TASTE. 

✓ 

Is  it  in  vain  to  account  for  the  operations 
of  Tafte  ? Is  it  an  unfubilantial  form  ? a 
fliadow,  which  may  be  feen,  but  not  grafp- 
cd?  It’s  mutations,  fometimes  have  been 

wonderful/ 
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Wonderful.  I am  at  a lofs  to  account  on 
what  principles  the  prclent  inftance  took 
place.  Vigneul  Marville  fupplies  me  with 
this  anecdote — 

Brebeuf,  when  he  was  young,  felt  an  en- 
thufiaftic  inclination  for  the  works  of  Ho- 
race. His  friend  Gautier,  on  the  contrary 
was  infedted  with  a tafte  for  Lucan.  This 
preference  frequently  occafioned  difputes. 
To  terminate  thefe  endlefs  controverfies,  it 
was  agreed  that  each  of  them  fhould  read', 
the  favourite  poet  of  his  friend  j that  they 
fhould  examine  with  critical  acumen,  and 
decree  with  candour.  The  confequences 
are  fingular.  Gautier  read  Horace,  became 
enamoured  of  his  verfes,  and  never  after 
quitted  them  : while  Brebeuf  was  fo  charm- 
ed with  Lucan,  that  he  grew  intoxicated 
with  the  Pharfalia  ; and,  in  tranflating  this 
epic,  out-lucan’d  Lucan  himfelf  in  his  bom- 
baftic  and  tumid  verfes. 

That  Gautier  fhould  rejedt  Lucan,  after 
a ftudious  perufal  of  Horace,  is  not  furpriz- 
ingt  the  wonder  is,  how  Brebeuf  could 
forget  fo  fuddenly  the  graces  and  the  rules 
ef  his  mafter,  Horace,  to  give  into  Lucan’s 
corrupted  tafte, 

Vol.  I.  G Mr. 
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Mr.  Burke,  in  his  elegant  Eflay  on  the 
Sublime  and  Beautiful,  fays,  that  * what  is 
called  Taj} e,  in  it’s  moft  general  accepta- 
tion, is  not  a fimple  idea,  but  is  partly  made 
up  of  a perception  of  the  primary  pleafures 
of  fenfe  ; of  the  fecondary  pleafures  of  the 
imagination  j and  of  the  conclufions  of  the 
reafoning  faculty  concerning  the  various  re- 
lations of  thefe,  and  concerning  the  human 
pafiions,  manners,  and  adtions.  All  thefe 
are  rcquiiite  to  form  Tafte  ; and  the  ground- 
work of  all  thefe  is  the  fame  in  the  human 
mind  : for,  as  the  fenfes  are  the  great  origi- 
nals of  all  our  ideas,  and  confequently  of 
all  our  pleafures,  if  they  are  not  uncertain 
and  arbitrary,  the  whole  ground-work  of 
Tafte  is  common  to  all ; and,  therefore, 
there  is  a lufficient  foundation  for  a conclu- 
five  reafoning  for  thefe  matters.’ 

In  another  place  he  obferves — ‘ Senfibility 
and  Judgment , which  are  the  qualities  that 
compofe  what  is  commonly  called  a Tajie, 
vary  exceedingly  in  various  people.  From 
a defedf  in  the  former  of  thefe  qualities  arifes 
’ a want  of  Tafte  : a weaknefs  in  the  latter 
conftitutes  a wrong  or  a bad  one.’ 

If  this  account  is  juft,  the  fenfibility  and 

the 
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the  judgment  of  Brebeuf,  of  which  the  one 
Was  fo  lively,  and  the  other  fo  vigorous, 
when  in  his  youthful  days  he  was  attached 
to  Horace,  muft  have  undergone  a total 
change  when  he  became  ftudioufly  fond  of 
Lucan.  Yet  this  is  not  to  be  conceived  t 
for  it  is  poffible  to  enlarge  and  to  (Lengthen 
our  judgment;  but,  l'urely,  not  to  eradicate 
a corredl  one  ; at  lead,  when  a man  is  in  the 
vigour  of  life  and  health. 

Bayle  fays,  in  the  preface  to  his  Republic 
of  Letters,  ‘ T‘astes  differ  fo  much,  even 
among  the  wits,  and  even  among  thofe  who 
pafs  for  the  mod  intelligent  connoiffeurs, 
that  one  fhould  not  be  furprized,  nor  be 
vexed,  not  to  have  the  approbation  of  all 
who  are  good  judges.’ 

It  was  in  a cloudy  hour  that  Gray  gave 
fo  harfh  a decilion  on  the  enchanting  Eloifa 
of  RouJJ'eau.  Indead  of  contemplating  the 
fine  illufions  of  the  imagination,  and  the 
poetic  richnefs  of  the  dyle,  he  only  examin- 
ed it  on  the  inferior  merit  of  plot  and  in- 
cident. 

Men  of  a corrected  fade  frequently  err,  by 
not  obferving  the  temper  of  their  mind  at 
the  moment  of  their  examination  of  a pro- 
G 2 dudtion 
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du£tion  of  Tafte.  By  contemplating  a fta- 
tue  in  one  point  of  view,  we  become  infen- 
fible  to  thofe  beautiful  exertions,  which 
perhaps  the  fculpt-or  may  have  given  on  the 
other fide.  Voltaire  defines  a good  Tafte  to 
be  the  perfection  of  good  fenle,  and  the  ha- 
bit of  quick  decifion  in  a mind  well  formed ; 
a habit  which  exercifcd  in  topics  of  litera- 
ture, may  afterwards  be  applied  to  other  and 
higher  purpofes. 


IMITATORS. 

There  are  fome  writers,  and  in  general 
they  will  be  found  t®  be  pedants,  who  ima- 
gine they  can  fupply  by  the  labours  of 
induftry  the  deficiencies  of  nature.  It  is 
recorded  of  Paulus  Manutius,  that  he  fre- 
quently fpent  a month  in  writing  a fingle 
letter.  He  affeCted  to  imitate  Cicero.  The 
confequences  are,  that  he  has  attained  to 
fomething  of  the  elegance  of  his  fiyle;  but 
he  is  ftill  deftitute  of  the  native  graces  of  a 
flowing  and  unaffedted  compofition. 

Laurent  le  Brun,  a Jefuit,  was  a moft  An- 
gular 
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gular  inftance  of  fuch  an  unhappy  imitation. 
He  was  a Latin  poet,  and  his  fubjedts  were 
religious.  He  formed  a mod  extravagant 
' projedt  j he  attempted  to  become  a Virgil 
and  an  Ovid,  by  merely  imitating  the  titles 
of  their  works.  His  Chrijlian  Virgil  con- 
fifts,  like  the  Pagan  Virgil,  of  Eclogues, 
Georgies,  and  of  an  Epic  of  twelve  books, 
with  this  difference,  that  devotional  fubjedts 
are  fubftituted  for  fabulous  ones.  His  GhriJ- 
tian  Ovid  is  in  the  fame  tafte ; every  thing 
wears  a new  face.  The  Epijlles  are  pious 
ones;  the  Fajli  are  the  fix  days  of  the  Crea- 
tion ; the  Elegies  are  the  Lamentations  of 
Jeremiah ; a poem  on  the  Love  of  God  is 
fubftituted  for  the  Art  of  Love ; and  the 
hiftory  of  fome  Converfions  fupplies  the 
place  of  the  Metamorphofes  ! 

May  not  fuch  writers  be  faid  to  create 
beautiful  forms,  without  the  power  of  be- 
ftowing  on  them  animation  ? 


CICERO. 

* I should,’  fays  Menage,  ‘ have  receiv- 
ed a great  pleafure  to  have  converfed  with 
G 3 Cicero, 
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Cicero,  had  I lived  in  his  time.  He  muft 
have  been  a man  very  agreeable  in  conver- 
sation, lince  even  C&lar  carefully  collected 
his  Bon  Mots.  Cicero  has  boalled  of  the 
great  adtions  he  has  done  for  his  country, 
■*  becaufe  there  is  no  vanity  in  exulting  in  the 
performance  of  our  duties ; but  he  has  not 
boafted  that  he  was  the  moil  eloquent  ora- 
tor of  his  age,  though  he  certainly  was ; 
becaufe  nothing  is  more  difguftful  than  to 
exult  in  our  intelledtual  powers.’ 

I muft  confefs  myfelf  no  admirer  of  the 
vitticifms  of  Cicero ; for,  in  general,  they 
are  but  meagre  puns,  l'uch  as  thefe — he  faid 
to  a Senator  who  was  the  fon  of  a taylor, 

* Rem  acu  tetigijii.’  To  the  fon  of  a cook, 

* Ego  quoque  tibi  jure  favebo.'  To  undcr- 
ftand  this,  we  muft  recoiled!  that  the  Latin 
was  pronounced  differently  in  the  days  of 
Cicero  than  it  is  at  prefent.  Thus,  they 
pronounced  coce  and  quoque  like  co-ko, 
which  alludes  to  the  Latin  word  cocust 
cook. 

There  is  Something  original,  and  very 
juft,  in  Montaigne’s  cenfure  of  this  great 
man.  I tranferibe  it  from  Cotton’s  tranlla- 

tion ; 
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tion : a tranflator  who  has  not  ill  expreffed 
the  peculiarities  of  his  author. 

‘ As  to  Cicero , I am  of  the  common  opi- 
nion, that  (learning  excepted)  he  had  no 
great  natural  parts.  He  was  a good  citizen, 
of  an  affable  nature,  as  all  fat,  heavy  men, 
fuch  as  he  was,  ul'ually  are;  but  given  to 
eafe,  and  had  a mighty  (hare  of  vanity  and 
ambition.  Neither  do  I know  how  to  ex- 
cufe  him  for  thinking  his  poetry  fit  to  be 
publifhed.  ’Tis  no  great  imperfection  to 
make  ill  verfes ; but  it  is  an  imperfection 
not  to  be  able  to  judge  how  unworthy  his 
verfes  were  of  the  glory  cf  his  name.  For 
what  concerns  his  eloquence,  that  is  totally 
out  of  comparifon,  and  I believe  it  will 
neyer  be  equalled.’ 


PREFACES. 

A preface  being  the  porch,  or  the  en- 
trance, to  a book,  fliould  be  perfectly  beau- 
tiful. It  is  the  elegance  of  a porch  which 
announces  the  fplendor  of  an  edifice.  L 
haye  obferved,  that  ordinary  readers  fkip 
G 4 over 
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overthefe  little  elaborate  compofitions.  Our 
fair  ladies  confider  them  as  fo  many  pages 
loft,  which  might  better  be  employed  in  the 
addition  of  a pidturefque  fcene,  or  a tender 
letter  to  their  novels.  For  my  part,  I al- 
ways gather  amufement  from  a Preface,  be 
it  aukwardly  or  ikilfully  written ; for  dul- 
nefs,  or  impertinence,  may  raife  a laugh  for 
a page  or  two,  though  they  become  infuffer- 
able  throughout  a whole  volume.  A pre- 
face is  frequently  a fuperior  compofition  to 
the  work  itfelf ; for,  long  before  the  days  of 
Johnfon,  it  has  been  a cuftom  with  many 
authors  to  folicit  for  this  department  of 
their  work  the  ornamental  contribution  of 
a man  of  genius.  A good  Preface  is  as 
eftential  to  put  the  reader  into  good  humour, 
as  a good  Prologue  is  to  a Play,  to  foothe 
the  auditors  into  candour,  and  even  into 
partiality.  The  Italians  call  the  Preface  La 
fulj'a  del Libro , ; the  fauce  of  the  book.  Mar- 
ville  fays,  that  if  well  feafoned  it  creates  an 
appetite  in  the  reader  to  devour  the  book 
itfelf.  A preface  badly  compofed,  frequently 
revolts  the  reader’s  tafte,  and  prejudices 
him  againft  the  work  itfelf.  Good  authors 
are  not  equally  fortunate  in  thefe  little  in- 
troductions. 
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trodu&ions,  fome  can  write  books  but  not 
prefaces  j and  others  prefaces,  but  not 
books. 

Authors  ihould  be  careful  to  date  their 
Prefaces,  as  thefe  become  leading  and  ufe- 
ful  circumftances  in  literary  hiftoiy. 


THE  ANCIENTS  AND  MODERNS. 

• 

Frequent  and  violent  difputes  have 
arifen  on  the  fubjed^  of  the  preference  which 
is  to  be  given  to  the  Ancients,  or  the  Mo- 
derns. With  the  Battle  of  Books,  by  Swift, 
the  reader  is  well  acquainted.  The  contro- 
verfy  of  Perrault  and  Boileau  makes  a con- 
fiderable  figure  in  French  Literature;  the 
laft  of  whom,  I think,  faid  that  the  An- 
cients had  been  Moderns,  but  that  it  was 
by  no  means  clear  the  Moderns  would  be- 
come Ancients.  Yet,  furely,  it  had  been 
better  if  thefe  acrid  controverfies  had  never 
difgraced  the  Republic  of  Letters.  The 
advice  of  Sidonius  Appollinaris  is  excellent : 
he  fays,  that  we  fhould  read  the  Ancients 
with  refpecl,  and  the  Moderns  without  envy. 
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FINE  THOUGHTS. 

Apuleius  calls  thofc  Neck-kcrchicfs  fo 
glalTy  fine,  (may  I fo  exp  refs  myfelf?) 
which,  in  veiling,  dilcover  the  beautiful 
bofom  of  a woman,  ventum  textilem  •,  which 
may  be  tranflated,  woven  air.  It  is  an  ex- 
preflion  beautifully  fanciful. 

A Greek  poet  wrote  this  infeription  for 
a ftatue  ofNiobe^- 

4 The  Gods,  from  living,  caufcd  me  to  become  ftone. 
Praxiteles,  from  ftone,  has  reftored  me  to  life.’ 

P.  Commire,  a pleafing  writer  of  Latin 
verfe,  has  many  elegant  deferiptions  inter- 
fperfed  in  his  fables,  He  fays  of  the  flight 
of  a butterfly, 

Florem  put  ares  nare  per  liquidum  athera. 

It  flies,  and  feems  a firmer  that  floats  in  air! 

Voiture,  in  addrefling  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu, fays — How  much  more  affedling  is  it 
to  hear  one’s  prail'es  from  the  mouth  of  the 
People,  than  from  that  of  the  Poets  / 

Cervantes, with  an  elevation  of  lentiment, 

obferves. 
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obferves,  that  one  of  the  grcate'l  advantages 
which  princes  pofiefs  above  other  men,  is 
that  of  being  attended  by  fervants  as  great 
as  themfelves. 

. -Lufufque  falefque, 

Sed  lcdtos  pelago,  quo  V enus  orta,  tales. 

This  is  written  by  a modem  Latin  Poet; 
but  is  to  be  found  in  Plutarch,  in  his  com- 
panion of  Ariftophanes  and  Menander;  thefe 
are  his  words.  ‘ In  the  comedies  of  Me- 
nander there  is  a natural  and  divine  fait,  as  if 
it  proceeded  from  that  fea  where  Venus 
took  her  birth.’  This  beautiful  thought, 
obferves  Monnoye,  has  been  employed  by 
fcven  or  eight  modern  writers. 

Seneca,  amongft  many  tortured  lenti- 
ments  and  trivial  points,  has  frequently  a 
happy  thought.  This  on  anger  is  eminent- 
ly fo — * I wifh,’  he  fays,  ‘ that  the  ferocity 
of  this  paflion  could  be  fpent  at  it’s  firit  ap- 
pearance, fo  that  it  might  injure  but  once  : 
as,  in  the  cafe  of  the  Bees,  whofe  fling  is 
deltroyed  for  ever  at  the  firfl  pundture  it- 
occafions.’ 

Ariftenetus  fays  of  a Beauty,  that  lhe 
feemed  moft  beautiful  when  drefl'edi  yet 
appeared  not  lefs  beautiful  when  undrejfed. 

8 Of 
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Of  two  Beauties  he  fays,  ‘ they  yielded  to 
the  Graces  only  in  number.' 

Menage  has  thefe  two  terfe  and  pointed 
lines  on  the  portrait  of  a lady — 

‘ Ce  portrait  refTemble  a’la  Belle; 

II  ell  infenfible  comme  elle.’ 

Which  a friend  has  thus  imitated — 

4 In  this  portrait,  my  Fair,  thy  refemblance  I fee  ; 
An  infenfible  charmer  it  is — -juft  like  thee  !’ 

A French  poet  has  admirably  expreffed 
the  inftantaneous  fympathy  of  two  lovers. 
A princefs  is  relating  to  her  confidante  the 
birth  of  her  paffion ; and  fays — 

4 Et  comme  un  jcune  cceur  ell  bientot  enflamme, 

II  me  vit,  il  m’aima,je  le  vis,  je  l’aimai.’ 

Soon  is  the  youthful  heart  by  paffion  mov’d : 

He  faw,  and  lov’d  me — him  I faw,  and  lov’d. 

I recolledt  a fimilar  palfage  in  a Spaniffi 
play  of  Calderon;  but  it  partakes,  I think, 
too  much  of  what  Boileau  calls  ‘ Le  clin- 
quant-,' for  it  is  well  obferved,  by  the  fame 
critic,  ‘ that  nothing  is  beautiful  which  is 
falfc.’  The  paffiage  I allude  to  runs  thus — 

4 1 faw  and  I loved  her  fo  nearly  together,  that  I do  not 
know  if  I faw  her  before  I loved  her,  or  loved  her  before 
I faw  her.’ 

It  was  faid  of  Petronius,  that  he  was  pur  a 

impuritas  j 
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vnpuritas ; purely  impure.  Pura,  becaufe 
of  his  ftyle  j impuritas,  becaufe  of  his  ob- 
fcenities. 

Quam  mult  a ! Q uam  paucis  ! is  a fine  ex- 
preffion,  which  was  employed  to  charadter- 
ife  a concife  ftyle  pregnant  with  meaning. 

How  exquifitely  tender  does  Taflo,  in 
one  verfe,  defcribe  his  Olindo  ! So  much 
love,  and  fo  much  modefty,  however  beau- 
tiful they  may  appear  in  poetry,  the  lefs 
romantic  tafte  of  the  modern  fine  lady  may 
not  probably  admire — 

‘ Brama  aflai,  poco  fpcra,  nulla  chiede.* 

Which  Fairfax  has  thus  given,  with  his 
accuftomed  fpirit  and  fidelity — 

• ■ ■ ■ ■~<  He,  full  of  balhfulnefs  and  truth. 

Loved  much,  hoped  little,  and  defired  nought.’ 

This  line  is  not  preferved  in  the  verfion 
of  Hoole. 

It  was  .kid  of  an  exquilite  portrait,  that 
to  judge  by  the  eye  it  did  not  want  fpeech  j 
this  only  could  be  detected  by  the  ear. 

Manca  il  parlar;  di  vivo  altro  non  chiedi : 

Ne  manca  quefto  ancor,  S’agli  occhi  credi. 

r 

Pcrrault  has  very  poetically  informed  us, 
that  the  ancients  were  ignorant  of  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood — 

* — — — Igno- 
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' * — — Ignoroit  jufqu’aux  routes  ccrtaineS 

Du  meandre  vivant  qui  coule  dans  les  veines.* 

Unknown  to  them  what  devious  courfe  maintains 

The  live  meander  flowing  in  their  veins. 

An  Italian  poet  makes  a lover,  who  has 
furvived  his  miftrefs,  thus  fweetly  exprefs 
himfelf — 

* Piango  la  fua  morte,  e la  mia  vita.' 

Much  I deplore  her  death,  and  much  my  life. 

It  has  been  ufual  for  poets  to  fay,  that 
rivers  flow  to  convey  their  tributary  ftreams 
to  the  fea.  This  figure,  being  a mark  of 
fubjedtion,  proved  offenfive  to  the  patriotic 
Taflo;  and  he -has  ingenioufly  faid  of  the 
River  Po,  becaufe  of  it’s  rapidity — 

‘ Pare 

Che  porti  guerra,  c non  tributo  al  mare.’ 

See  rapid  Po  to  Ocean’s  empire  bring 

A war,  and  not  a tribute , from  his  fpring  ! 

I would  diftinguifh  thefe  paftoral  verfes 
for  their  elegant  fimplicity  : they  'difplay— 
at  lead:,  in  the  original — that  amiable,  light, 
and  artlefs  fltyle,  which  fhould  charadterife 
this  enchanting,  though  negledted,  branch 
of -poetry — 

‘ Avec  l’cmail  de  nos  prairies, 

Quand  on  le  fijait  bien  faconner 
On  peut  aufli-bien  couronner, 

Qu’avcc  l’or  ct  les  pierrerits  ’ 

Th' 
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Th'  enamell’d  flowers  our  meads  difclofe, 

If  the  (kill’d  (hepherd  graceful  frame, 

A crown  more  precious  can  compote 
Than  the  bright  diamond's  coftlier  flame. 

The  enfuing  tranflation  is  by  a friend,  in 
which  the  original  thought  is  almoft  literally 
preferved,  and  the  ftrudture  of  the  verfe 
fcrupuloully  adhered  to.  Alternate  rhimes, 
in  our  language,  will  certainly  be  preferred 
by  a corredt  Englilh  ear — 

With  flowers  th’  erumell’d  meads  unfold, 

By  (kilful  hands  in  chaplets  bound. 

As  nobly  may  defert  be  crown’d, 

As  with  rich  gems,  and  burni<h’d  gold. 


EARLY  PRINTIN-G. 

When  firft  the  Art  of  Printing  was  dif- 
covered,  they  only  made  ufe  of  one  fide  of 
a page  : they  had  not  yet  found  out  the 
expedient  of  imprefling  the  other.  When 
their  editions  were  intended  to  be  curious, 
they  omitted  to  print  the  firft  letter  of  a 
chapter,  for  which  they  left  a blank  fpace, 
that  it  might  be  painted  or  illuminated,  at 
the  option  of  the  purchafcr.  Several  an- 
cient 
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cient  volumes  of  thefc  early  times  have  been 
found,  where  thefe  letters  are  wanting,  as 
they  negleCted  to  have  them  painted. 

When  the  Art  of  Printing  was  firft  efta- 
blifhed,  it  was  the  glory  of  the  learned  to 
be  correctors  of  the  prefs  to  the  eminent 
printers.  Phyficians,  lawyers,  and  bilhops 
themfelves,  occupied  this  department.  The 
printers  then  added  frequently  to  their 
names  thofe  of  the  correctors  of  the  prefs  ; 
and  editions  were  then  valued  according  to 
the  abilities  of  the  corrector.  , 

Robert  Stephens,  one  of  the  early  prin- 
ters, furpaffed  in  correCtnefs  thofe  who  ex- 
erciled  the  fame  profeffion.  His  Treafure 
of  the  Latin  Tongue  is  Aill  a valuable 
work.  It  is  faid,  that;  to  render  his  editions 
immaculate,  he  hung  up  the  proofs  in  pub- 
lic places,  and  generoudy  recompenfed 
thofe  who  were  fo  fortunate  as  to  deteCt 
any  typographical  errors. 

Plantin,  though  a learned  man,  is  moie 
famous  as  a printer.  His  printing-office 
claims  our  admiration : it  was  one  of  the 
wonders  of  Europe.  This  grand  building 
was  the  chief  ornament  of  the  city  of  An- 
twerp, Magnificent  in  it  s flruCture,  it  pre- 
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fcntedto  the  fpe&ator  an  infinite  number  of 
prefles,  characters  of  all  figures  and  all  fizes, 
matrixes  to  call  letters,  and  all  ether  print- 
ing materials ; which  Baiilet  allures  us 
amounted  to  immenfe  fums. 

In  Italy,  the  three  Manutii  were  more 
folicitous  of  correCtnefis  and  illu  fixations, 
than  of  the  beauty  of  their  printing.  It  was 
the  character  of  the  lcholar,  net  cf  the 
printer,  of  which  they  were  ambitious. 

So  valuable  an  union  of  learning  and 
printing  did  not,  unfortunately,  lafi.  The 
printers  of  the  feventeentn  century  became 
lels  charmed  with  glory  than  with  gain. 
Their  correctors,  and  their  letters,  evinced 
as  little  delicacy  of  choice. 

In  the  productions  of  early  printing,  may 
be  diftinguilhed  the  various  lpluidid  edi- 
tions they  made  of  Pr  imers,  or  Prayer-books . 
They  were  embellilhed  with  cuts  finilhed  in 
a molt  elegant  talle : many  of  them  were 
ludicrous,  and  feveral  were  obfeene.  In  one 
of  them  an  angel  is  repiefented  crowning 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  God  the  Father  him- 
felf  aflifting  at  the  ceremony.  Sometimes 
St.  Michael  is  feen  overcoming  Satan ; and 
fometimes  St.  Anthony  appears  attacked  by 
Vol.  I.  H various 
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various  devils  of  moft  hideous  forms.  Th» 
Prymer  of  Salijbury,  1531,  is  full  of  cuts: 
at  the  bottom  of  the  title  page  there  is  the 
following  remarkable  prayer— 

God  be  in  my  Bede. 

And  in  my  Underftandynge* 

God  be  in  my  Eyen, 

And  in  my  Lokynge. 

God  be  in  my  Mouthc, 

And  in  my  Spckynge. 

God  be  in  my  Herte, 

And  in  my  thinkinge. 

God  be  at  myn  ende. 

And  at  my  de,  artynge. 


ERRATA. 

Besides  the  ordinary  errors,  or  errata, 
which  happen  in  printing  a work,  there  are 
others  which  are  purpofely  committed,  that 
the  errata  may  contain  what  is  not  per- 
mitted to  appear  in  the  body  of  the  work. 

Thus,  for  inftance,  wherever  the  Inqui- 
fition  has  any  power,  particularly  at  Rome, 
cbferves  Menage,  it  is  not  allowed  to  em- 
ploy the  word  fatum,  or  fata , in  any  book. 

An  author,  defirous  of  ufing  the  latter 

word. 
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word,  adroitly  invented  this  fcheme : he  had 
printed  in  his  book  fadla ; and,  in  the  er- 
rata, he  put,  for  fadla,  read  fata. 

Scarron  has  done  nearly  the  fame  thing, 
but  on  another  occaiion.  He  had  com- 
pofed  fome  verfes,  at  the  head  of  which 
he  placed  this  dedication — A Guillemette , 
Cbienne  do  ma  Soeur ; but,  having  a quarrel 
with  his  filler,  he  malicioufly  put  into  the 
errata,  inftead  of  Chienne  de  ma  Soeur,  read 
ma  Cbienne  de  Soeur. 

Lully  at  the  clofe  of  a bad  prologue  faid, 
the  word  fn  du  prologue  was  an  erratum,  it 
fliould  have  been  Ji  du  prologue. 

In  a book,  there  was  printed  le  dodle  Mo- 
rel. A wag  put  into  the  errata , for  le  dodle 
Morel,  read  le  dobleur  Morel.  This  Morel 
was  certainly  not  the  hr (l  docleur  who  was 
not  dotle. 

When  a fanatic  published  a myftical 
work  full  of  unintelligible  raptures,  and 
which  he  entitled,  Les  Delices  de  L'EJprit, 
•a  wit  faid  he  Ihould  print  in  his  errata,  for 
Delices  read  De/ircs. 

In  the  year  1561,  there  was  printed  a 
work,  entitled.  The  Anatomy  of  the  Mafs. 
It  is  a thin  ottavo,  of  172  pages,  and  it  is 
H 2 accom- 
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accompanied  by  an  Errata  of  1 5 pages  I 
The  editor,  a pious  Monk,  informs  us,  that 
a very  ferious  reafon  induced  him  to  under- 
take this  talk : for  it  is,  fays  he,  to  foreftal 
the  artifices  of  Satan.  He  fuppofes  that  the 
Devil,  to  ruin  the  fruit  of  this  work,  em- 
ployed two  very  malicious  frauds : the  firft 
before  it  was  printed  ; by  drenching  the  ma- 
nufcript  in  a kennel,  and  thus  having  re- 
duced it  to  a moil  pitiable  ftate,  rendered 
it  in  feveral  parts  illegible : the  fecond,  in 
obliging  the  printers  to  commit  fuch  nume- 
rous blunders ; never  yet  equalled  in  fo 
fin  all  a work.  To  combat  this  double  ma- 
chination of  Satan,  he  was  obliged  carefully 
to  re-perufe  the  work,  and  to  form  this  fin- 
gular  lift  of\the  blunders  of  the  printers, 
who  were  under  the  influence  of  the  Devil. 
All  this  he  relates  in  an  advertifement  pre- 
fixed to  the  Errata . 

There  was  a moft  dreadful  controverfy, 
which  arofe  between  two  famous  fcholars 
from  a very  laughable  Erratum , occafioncd 
by  the  blunder  of  the  printer;  and  which 
feemed  to  threaten  very  ferious  confequen- 
ces  to  one  of  the  parties.  Flavigny  wrote 
two  letters,  criticifmg  rather  freely  a poly- 
glot 
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glot  Bible,  edited  by  Abraham  Ecchellenfis. 
As  this  learned  editor  had  fometimes  ctn- 
fured  the  labours  of  a profeftor  who  was  the 
friend  of  Flavigny,  this  latter  applied  to 
him  the  third  and  fifth  verfes  of  the  feventh 
chapter  of  Saint  Matthew. 

Thefe  verfes  he  printed  in  Latin.  Ver.  3. 
Quid  vidcs  fejlucam  in  oculo  fratris  tui, 
et  trabem  in  oculo  tuo  non  vides.  Ver.  5. 
Ejice  primiim  trabem  de  oculo  tuo,  et  tunc 
vide  bis  ejicere  fejiucam  de  oculo  fratris 
tui.  Ecchellenfis  being  compelled  to  an- 
fwer,  began  with  accufing  Flavigny  of  an 
(normous  crime  committed  in  this  pafiage : 
not;  only  of  attempting  to  correct  the  facred 
text  of  the  Evangelift,  but  with  daring  to 
rejedt  a word,  and  to  fupply  its  place  by 
one,  which  was  not  lefs  impious  than  obfccne  l 
This  crime  he  exaggerates  with  all  the  vi- 
rulence of  an  angry  declaimer.  But  it  is 
too  long  to  tranferibe.  There  are  fwelling 
phrafes,  and  a moft  dreadful  accufation. 
His  morals  are  attacked,  and  Flavigny 
fees  all  his  reputation  overturned  by  an  ac- 
cufation which  the  other  feems  politive  is 
juft.  And  yet  all  this  terrible  reproach  is 
only  founded  on  an  Erratum  ! The  whole 
H 3 evil 
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evil  arofe  from  the  printer  having  negli- 
gently fuffered  the  JirJi  letter  of  the  word 
Oculo  to  have  dropped  from  the  form,  when 
he  happened  to  touch  a line  with  his  finger 
which  did  not  ftand  ftraight ! He  publilh- 
ed  another  letter  to  do  away  the  imputation 
of  Ecchellcnfis ; but  it  is  faid,  that  thirty 
years  afterwards  his  rage  again  ft  the  negli- 
gent printer  was  not  extinguifhed : indeed, 
certain  wits  were  always  reminding  him 
of  it. 

A blunder  in  printing,  obferves  a very 
acute  critic,  gives  an  author  of  fallibility 
and  tafte,  more  uneafinefs  than  four  letters 
full  of  panegyric  can  give  him  plcafure. 


ON  THE  NOTES  VARIORUM. 

The  Notes  Variorum  were,  originally,  only 
a compilation  of  notes  drawn  from  thole 
numerous  critics  who  had  laboured  on  the 
beft  authors,  or  had  explained  them  in 
other  works.  The  firft  collections  were 
very  indifferent,  their  feleCtors  pofi'cfiing  no 
powers  of  diicriniination.  Frequently,  they 

have 
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have  chofen  the  word  : they  bringno  proofs 
from  the  authors  whom  they  have  abridged; 
and  they  are  continually  maiming  their 
ideas.  To  make  their  collections  bulky, 
they  have  written  as  much  on  the  clear  as 
on  the  obfcure  paflages,  and  have  fwelled 
them  with  very  frivolous  digreffions. 

The  later  editions  of  the  Notes  Variorum 
have  been  made  by  more  able  compilers. 
As  they  are  fo  much  the  more  preferable 
to  the  preceding  ones,  the  public  has  re- 
ceived them  with  favour  ; and  fcholars  have 
been  glad  to  have  compleat  collections  of 
the  mod  valued  criticifms,  to  confult  them 
at  their  need. 


ON  THE  EDITIONS  OF  THE  CLASSICS,  II* 
USUM  DELPHINI. 

The  Scholiafts,  or  the  Interpreters  cf 
the  Dauphin,  in  ufum  Serenijjimi  Delphint , 
were  undertaken  under  the  coilduCt  of  Mcf- 
fieurs  De  Montaulleur,  Bofiuet,  and  Huet. 
To  a correCt  text,  they  have  added  a clear 
and  concife  paraphrafe  of  the  text,  with 

H 4 uotes. 
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notes.  The  difiimilarity  of  the  genius,  and 
the  peculiar  characters,  of  all  thele  author?, 
have  been  one  great  caufe  that  they  have 
not  all  been  treated  with  the  fame  ability, 
and  with  equal  felicity  : but  dill,  it  muft  be 
allowed,  they  form  the  mod  beautiful  body 
in  literature  that  the  public  has  ever  been 
gratified  with. 

Another  critic  prefents  us  with  a more 
fatisfadtory  account  of  this  celebrated  edi- 
tion of  the  Cladics.  The  greater  part  of 
thele  interpreters  have  but  indifferently  exe- 
cuted their  employment : they  have  follow- 
ed, in  their  text,  the  inferior  editions,  in- 
dead of  making  ufe  of  the  bed ; and  they 
have  left  in  die  notes  thole  fame  faults  which 
were  fo  much  cenfurea  in  the  Dutch  editions, 
with  the  Notes  Variorum.  There  is,  however, 
one  thing  valuable  in  the  Paris  editions — <4 
Verbal  Index,  by  which  any  pad'age  may 
be  feund  on  recollecting  a few  words.  How- 
ever, it  mud  be  confeffcd,  the  munificent 
patronage  of  a great  monarch  has  not  pro- 
duced adequate  ededs.  The  project  was 
excellent,  but  the  performance  was  bad. 

I cannot  conclude  this  article  without  ob- 
fervin*  what  benefits  the  dudent  derives 

O 
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from  Verbal  Indexes.  He  not  on!/  laves  a 
great  expence  of  time,  which  is  fquandered 
in  the  examination  for  pafiages;  but  he  may 
more  eafily  trace  the  imitations  of  ethers, 
when  they  happen  to  catch  the  words  of 
the  original.  I have  received  fuch  llr  vices 
from  Newton’s  edition  of  Milton,  which  is 
enriched  with  a Verbal  Index,  that  I can- 
not recoiled!  them  without  gratitude.  If  a 
Verbal  Index  was  formed  to  Johnfon’s  edi- 
tion of  the  Poets,  it  would  then  become  in- 
valuable ; and  I am  fure  there  are  porters 
enough  in  literature,  unemployed,  who  de- 
lire nothing  better  than  to  bear  this  burthen 
t >n  their  Ihoulders. 


PATRONS. 

Authors  have  too  frequently  received 
ill  treatment  even  from  thofe  to  whom  they 
dedicated  their  works. 

Theodofius  Gaza  had  no  other  recom- 
pence  for  having  iuferibed  to  Sixtus  the 
Fourth  his  Tranflation  of  the  book  of 
Anftotle  on  the  Nature  of  Animals,  than 
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the  price  of  the  binding,  which  this  charita-* 
ble  father  of  the  church  munificently  be- 
llowed upon  him. 

Theocritus  fills  his  Idylliums  with  loud 
complaints  of  the  negleft  of  his  patrons 
and  Taflo  was  as  little  fuccefsful  in  his  De- 
dications. 

Ariofto,  in  prefenting  his  Orlando  Furi- 
ofo  to  the  Cardinal  d’Efte,  was  gratified  with 
the  bitter  farcafm  of— ‘ Dove  diavolo  avete 
figliato  tante  coglionerie  ¥ Where  the  de- 
vil have  you  found  all  this  nonfenfe  ? 

When  the  French  Hiftorian,  Dupleix, 
whofe  pen  was  indeed  fertile,  prefented  his 
book  to  the  Duke  d’Epernon,  this  Mecenas, 
turning  to  the  Pope’s  Nuncio,  who  waspre- 
fent,  very  coarfely  exclaimed — •«  Cadedis  l 
ce  Monfieur  a un  flux  enrage,  il  chie  un 
livre  toutes  les  lunes  1 

It  was  Thomfon,  I believe,  the  amiable 
author  of  the  Seafons,  who,  having  extra- 
vagantly praifed  a perfon  of  rank,  after- 
wards appearing  to  be  undelerving  of  any 
eulogiums,  very  properly  employed  his  pen 
in  a folemn  recantation  of  his  error.  This 
is  a very  different  behaviour  from  that  of 
DupletXjWho  always  fpoke  highly  of  Queen 

Margaret 
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Margaret  of  France,  for  a little  place  he 
held  in  her  houfhold  ; but  after  her  death, 
and  when  his  place  was  extind,  he  fpoke 
of  her  with  all  the  freedom  of  fatire.  Such 
is  too  often  the  character  of  men  of  letters, 
who  only  dare  to  reveal  the  truth  when  they 
have  no  intereft  to  conceal  it. 

Poor  Mickle,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  fo  beautiful  a verfion  of  Camocn’s  Lu- 
fiad,  having  dedicated  this  work,  the  con- 
tinued labour  of  five  years,  to  a certain  lord, 
had  the  mortification  to  find,  by  the  difeo- 
very  of  a friend,  that  he  had  kept  it  in  his 
pofleffion  three  weeks  before  he  could  col- 
led; fufficient  intelledual  defire  to  cut  open 
the  firft  pages  ! 

* Every  man  believes,’  writes  Dr.  Johnfon, 
in  a letter  to  Baretti,  ‘ that  miftrefles  are  un- 
faithful, and  patrons  are  capricious.  But 
he  excepts  his  own  milbrefs,  and  his  own 
patron.’ 

Bayle  has  preferved  an  anecdote  which 
may  be  inferted  here  with  fufficient  proprie- 
ty, and  may  ferve  to  fhew  in  what  manner 
a Patron  is  fometimes  obtained.  Benferade 
attached  himfelf  to  Cardinal  Mazarine;  but 
his  fricndfhip  produced  nothing  but  civility. 

The 
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The  Poet  every  day  indulged  his  eafy  and 
charming  vein  of  amorous  and  panegyric 
poetry,  while  all  the  world  read  and  admired 
his  verfes.  One  evening  the  cardinal,  in  con- 
verfation  with  the  king,  mentioned  his  mode 
of  life  when  he  refided  at  the  papal  court, 
lie  faid  he  loved  the  feiences;  but  that  his 
chief  occupation  was  the  belles  lettres,  and 
compofing  little  pieces  of  poetry ; and  that 
he  was  then  in  the  court  of  Rome  what 
Benferade  was  now  in  that  of  France.  Some 
hours  afterwards  the  friends  of  the  poet  re- 
lated to  him  the  converfation  of  the  cardi- 
nal. He  heard,  and  quitted  them  abruptly. 
He  ran  to  the  apartment  of  his  Eminence, 
and  knocked  with  all  his  force,  that  he 
might  be  certain  of  being  heard.  The  car- 
dinal had  juft  gone  to  bed.  It  was  in  vain 
that  he  was  informed  of  this  circumftance; 
he  perfifted  to  enter;  and  as  he  continued 
making  a moft  terrible  difturbance,  they 
were  compelled  to  open  the  door.  He  ran 
to  his  Eminence,  fell  upon  his  knees,  almoft 
pulled  off  the  fheets  of  his  bed  in  rapture, 
implored  a thoufand  pardons  for  thus  dif- 
turbing  him,  but  fuch  was  his  joy  in  what 
he  had  juft  heard,  (which  he  repeated)  that 

he 
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he  could  not  refrain  from  immediately  giv- 
ing vent  to  his  gratitude  and  his  pride,  to 
have  been  compared  with  his  Eminence  for 
his  poetical  talents.  He  faid,  that  had  the 
door  not  been  immediately  opened,  he 
iliould  have  expired.  It  is  true,  he  was  not 
rich,  but  he  fhould  now  die  contented. 
The  Cardinal  was  plcafed  with  his  ardour, 
and  probably  never  fufpcCted  his  flattery. 
He  allured  him  of  his  protection ; and  fix 
days  afterwards  rewarded  him  with  a hand- 
fome  penfion  1 

On  the  Cardinal  Richelieu,  another  of 
his  patrons,  he  gratefully  made  this  Epi- 
taph— 

Cy  gift,  ouy  gift  par  la  mort  bleu 
Le  Cardinal  de  Richelieu, 

Et  ce  qui  caufe  mon  ennuy 
Ma  pension  avec  lui. 

Here  lies,  egad,  ’tis  very  true, 

The  illuftrious  Cardinal  Richelieu ; 

My  grief  is  genuine — void  of  whim ; 

Alas  ! my  penfion  lies  with  him. 
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POETS,  PHILOSOPHERS,  AND  ARTISTS, 
MADE  BY  ‘ACCIDENT. 

Accident  has  frequently  occafioned  the 
mod  eminent  geniufes  to  difplay  their 
powers.  Father  Mallebranche  will  ferve 
for  an  example.  Having  complcated  his 
iludies  in  philofophy,  and  theology,  without 
any  other  intention  than  devoting  himfelf 
to  fome  religious  order,  he  little  expe<5ted 
to  become  of  fueh  celebrity  as  his  works 
have  made  him.  Loitering,  in  an  idle  hour, 
in  the  fhop  of  a bookfeller,  in  turning  over 
a parcel  of  books,  L' Homme  de  Dcjcartcs 
fell  into  his  hands.  Having  dipt  into  fome 
parts,  he  was  induced  to  perule  the  whole. 
It  was  this  circum fiance  that  produced  thofe 
profound  contemplations  which  gave  birth 
to  fo  many,  beautiful  compofitions  in  Phy- 
fics,  Metaphyfics,  and  Morality,  which  have 
made  him  pafs  for  the  Plato  of  his  age. 

Cowley  became  a poet  by  accident.  In  his 
mother’s  apartment  he  found,  when  very 
young,  Spcnfer's  Fairy  Queen ; and,  by  a 
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continual  ftudy  of  Poetry,  he  became  fo  en- 
chanted of  the  Mufe,  that  he  grew  irreco- 
verably a Poet. 

We  owe  to  the  deformities  of  Pope's  per- 
fon  the  inimitable  beauties  of  his  elaborate 
verfe. 

Dr.  Johnfon  informs  us,  that  the  late 
great  Painter  of  the  prefent  age,  had  the  firft 
fondnefs  for  his  art  excited  by  the  perulal 
of  Richardfon's  Treatile. 

Ilelvetius  furniflies  me  with  the  follow- 
ing additional  inftances. 

M.  Vaucanfon  difplayed  an  uncommon 
genius  for  Mechanics.  His  tafte  was  firfl 
'determined  by  this  accident;  he,  when 
very  young,  frequently  attended  his  mother 
to  the  refidence  of  her  confellor;  and  while 
flic  wept  with  repentance,  he  wept  with 
wearinels ! In  this  ilate  of  difagreeable 
vacation  he  was  ltruck  with  the  uniform 
motion  of  the  pendulum  of  the  clock  in  the 
hall.  Ills  curiofity  was  routed;  he  ap- 
proached the  clock  cafe,  and  ftudied  it’s 
mechanifm  ; what  he  could  not  difeover,  he 
guefled  at.  He  then  projected  a limilar 
mach.ine ; and  gradually  his  genius  pro- 
duced a clock.  Encouraged  by  this  firil 
7 iuccefs. 
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fuccefs,  he  proceeded  in  his  various  at- 
tempts; and  the  genius  which  tints  could 
form  a clock,  in  tune  formed  a fluting' 
automaton. 

It  was  a chance  of  the  fame  kind  which 
infpired  our  great  Milton  to  write  his  Epics. 
Milton,  ‘ j alien  on  evil  days ,’  was  happy  to 
be  enabled  to  retire ; and  it  was  in  the  lei- 
fure  of  retreat  and  difgrace  he  executed  the 
pcem  which  he  had  projected  in  his  youth  ; 
and  which  has  enabled  our  nation  to  boad 
of  a work  which  is  rivalled  by  none,  if  we 
except  the  Italians. 

* If  Shakelpeare’s  imprudence  had  not 
obliged  him  to  quit  his  wool  trade,  and  his 
town ; if  he  had  not  engaged  with  a com- 
pany of  a&ors,  and  at  length,  difgufled  with 
being  an  indifferent  performer,  he  had  not 
turned  author;  the  prudent  vvoolfeller  had 
never  been  the  celebrated  poet.’ 

* Accident  determined  the  tafte  of  Mo- 
liere  for  the  ftage.  His  grandfather  loved 
the  theatre,  and  frequently  carried  him 
there.  The  young  man  lived  in  difiipation: 
the  father  obferving  it,  afked,  in  anger,  if 
his  fon  was  to  be  made  an  adtor.  * Would 
to  God,’  replied  the  grandfather,  * he  was  as 
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good  an  adlor  as  Montrofe.'  Xhe  words 
ftruck  young  Moliere ; he  took  a difgUft  to 
his  tapeftry  trade ; and  it  is  to  this  circum- 
dance  Prance  owes  her  greated  Comic  wri- 
ter.’ 

* Corneille  loved ; he  made  verles  for  his 
midrcfs,  became  a Poet,  compofed  Melite, 
and  afterwards  his  other  celebrated  pieces. 
The  difcreet  Corneille  had  remained  a law- 
yer.’ 

* Thus  it  is,  that  the  devotion  of  a mo- 
ther, the  death  of  Cromwell,  deer-dealing, 
the  exclamation  of  an  old  man,  and  the 
beauty  of  a woman,  have  given  five  illuftri— 
•ous  charafteTS  to  Europe,' 

* I Ihould  never  have  done,  *(this  great 
man  concludes)  if  I would  enumerate  all 
the  writers  celebrated  for  their  talents,  and 
'who  owed  thofe  talents  to  fimilar  incidents.’ 

' It  is  alfo  well  known,  that  we  owe  the 
labours  of  the  immortal  Newton  to  a very 
trivial  accident.  * When,  in  his  younger 
days,  he  was  a dudent  at  Cambridge,  he  had 
retired  during  the  time  of  the  plague  into  the 
‘country.  As  he  was  reading  under  an  apple- 
tree,  one  of  the  fruit  fell,  and  druck  him  '& 
tfmart  blow  on  the  head.  When  he  obferv* 
- - Vol  I.  I . ed 
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ed  the  fjpallnefs  of  the  apple,  he  was  fur- 
prized  at*fhe  force  of  the  flroke.  This  led 
him  to  ccnfidcr  the  accelerating  motion  of 
falling  bodies  > from  whence  he  deduced 
the  principles  of  gravity,  and  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  his  philofophy.’ 

Granger  obferves  on  Ignatius  Loyola, 
that  he  was  a Spanifh  gentleman,  who  was 
dangeroufly  wounded  at  the  fiege  of  Pam- 
paluna.  Having  heated  his  imagination  by 
reading  the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  which  were 
brought  to  him  in  his  illnefs,  inftead  of  a 
romance,  he  conceived  a flrong  ambition  to 
be  the  founder  of  a religious  order.  This 
is  well  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  for 
ciety  of  Jefus,  or  the  Jefuits. 

J.  J.  Roufleau  found  his  eccentric  powers 
hrft  awakened  by  the  advertifement  of  the 
Angular  annual  fubjedt  which  die  Academy 
of  Dijon  propofed  for  that  year,  in  which 
he  wrote  his  celebrated  Declamation  againfi 
the  Arts  and  Sciences.  It  was  this  circum*- 
fiance  which  determined  his  future  literary 
efforts. 

La  Fontaine,  at  the  age  of  22,  had  not 
taken  any  profeflion,  or  devoted  himfelf  to 
any  purfuit.  Having  accidentally  heard  fom$ 
6 . verfes 
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verfes.  of  Malherbe,  he  felt 
^reflion,  which  gave  an  eterr? 
his  future  life.  He  immediately 
Malherbe,  and  was  fo  exquifitely  delighted 
with  this  Poet,  that  after  palling  the  nights 
in  treafuring  his  verfes  ' in  his  memory,  he 
would  run.  in  the  day-time  to  the  woods: 
and  there  concealing  himfelf,  he  would  re  , 
cite  his  verfes  to  the  furrounding  Dryads. 

Our  celebrated  Allronomer,  Flam  Heed; 
Was  an  Alfrologer  by  accident.  He  was 
taken  from  fchoolon  account  of  his  illnefs. 
In  the  narrative  of  his  life  he  fays,  that 
Sacrobofco’s  Book  de  Spha^g,  having  been 
lent  to  him,  , he  was  fo  pleafed  with  it,  that 
he  immediately  began  a courfe  of  Aliro- 
nornic  ftudies.  Mr.  Pennant,  in  his  life; 
tells  us,  that  his  firft  propenlity  to  Natural 
Hiltory,  was  the  pleafure  he  received  from 
an  accidental  perufal  of  Willoughby’s  work 
bn  birds. 
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INEQjJAHTIEfi  OF  GENIUS: 


W e obferve  frequently  lingular  Inequali- 
ties the  labours  of  Genius  j and  particu-  * 
*larLy  in  thofe  which  admit  great  enthuliafm, 
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as  in  Poetry,  in  Painting,  and  in  Mufic, 
But,  farely,  this  is  not  difficult  to  be  ac- 
counted for  ! Faultlefs  mediocrity  Induftry  ' 
Can  preferve  in  one  continued  degree  ; but 
excellence  is  only  to  be  attained,  by  human 
faculties,  by  ftarts. 

Our  Poets  who  poflefs  the  greateft  Genius, 
with,  perhaps,  the  leaft  Induftry,  have  at 
the  fame  time  the  moil  fplendid  and  the 
word:  paflages  of  poetry.  Shakefpeare  and 
Dryden  are  at  once  the  greateft  and  the 
leaft  of  our  Poets, 

The  imitative  powers  of  Pope,  who  pof- 
ft  .Ted  more  Induftry  than  Genius — though 
his  Genius  waT  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
* ereateft  Poets — has  contrived  to  render  eve- 

ry  line  faultlefs  : yet  it  may  be  faid  of  Pope, 
tha£  his  greateft  fault  confifts  in  having 
none. 

Carrache  farcaftically  faid  of  Tintoret— 
Ho  veduto  il  Tintoretto  hora  eguale  a Titi- 
ano,  bora  minor e del  ‘Tintoretto — * I have 
feen  Tintoret  now  equal  to  Titian,  and 
now  lefs  than  Tintoret.’ 

Trublet  very  juftly  obferves— The  more 
there  are  beauties , and  great  beauties,  in  a 
work,  I am  the  lefs  furprized  to  find  f§plts> 
and  great  faults . When  you  fay  of  a work 
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i—  that  it  has  marty  faults ; that  decides 
thing:  and  I do  not  know'byjhis,  whethe/^^/ 
it  is  execrable,  or  excellent  ' You  tell  me 
of  anpther — that  it  % any  faults  ; 

if  your  account  be  jui^*it  is  certain  the 
work  cannot  be  excellent. 


CONCEPTION  AND  EXPRESSION. 


There  are  men  who  have  juft  thoughts^'^PT 4 
on  every  fubjedt ; but  it  is  not  perceive^’ 
bccaufe  their  expreflions  are^eeble.  They 
conceive  well,  but  they  produce  badly.  M 

Erafmus  acutely  obferved — alluding  to  , • 

what  thep  much  occqpjed  his  mind — that 
one  might  be  apt  to  fwear  that  they  had 
been  taught,  in  the  Confeffional  Cell,  ’all 
they  had  learnt  j fo  fcrupulous  are  they  of 
difclofing  what  they  know.  Others,  again, 
conceive  ill,  and  produce  Well ; for  they 
exprefs  with  elegance,  frequently,  what 
they  do  not  know. 

' It  was  obferved  of  one  pleader,  that  he 
blew  more  than  he  /aid ; and  of  another, 
t-'.Hfe  fetid  more  than  he  knew, 
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BOOKS  OF  LOVE  AND  DEVOTION. 

* • t 

1 

The  agreeable  Menage  has  this  acuta 
obfervation  on  the  writings  of  Love  and 
Religion. — ‘ Books  of  Devotion,  and  thofe 
of  Love,  are  alike  bought.  The  only  dif- 
ference I find  is,  that  there  are  more  who 
read  books  of  Love,  than  buy  them  ; and 
' there  are  more  who  buy  books  of  Devotion, 
.than  read  them.’ 


geographical  diction. 

There  are  many  Sciences,  fays  Menage, 
cm  which  we  cannot,  indeed,  write  in  a 
florid  or  elegant  didtion — fuch  as  Geogra- 
phy, Mufic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  &c.  Cice- 
ro, who  had  been  intreated  by  Atticus  to 
write  on  Geography,  excufed  himfelf ; and 
obfervcd,  that  it’s  l'cenes  were  more  adapted' 
to  pleafe  the  eye,  than  fufceptible  of  the 
rich  ornaments  of  a poliihed  flyle.  How- 
* , ever. 
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icver,  in  thefe  kinds  of  fcience,  we  mull  flip- 
ply,  by  fome  little  words  of  erudition , the 
abfence  of  the  flowers  of  elegant  didtion. 

Thus  if  we  are  to  notice  fome  inconfider- 
feble  place:  for  inftance ; Woodjlock , in 
adding  that  it  was  the  refidence  of  Chaucer , 
the  parent  of  our  poetry,  this  kind  of  eru- 
dition pleafes  even  more  than  all  the  flowery 
prnaments  of  rhetoric. 


SAINTS  CARRYING  THEIR  HEADS  IN 
THEIR  HANDS. 

Illiterate  pcrfons  have  imagined,  that 
the  reprefentation  of  a Saint  in  this  manner, 
was  meant  to  ihew  a miracle  of  this  kind. 
But  we  muft  do  juftice  to  thefe  Saints,  by 
wiping  away  the  obloquy  of  endeavouring 
to  impofe  on  us  this  fupernatural  adtion. 

It  was  the  cuftom  of  the  Painters,  when 
they  drew  Saints  who  had  fuff. red  decapi- 
tation, to  place  their  heads  in  their  hands,  to 
mark  the  fpecies  of  martyrdom  they  iuffer- 
ed ; and  the  headlefs  trunk,  at  the  fame 
time,  would  have  had  a very  repulfive  eflfedh- 
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It  is  find,  that  when  a Lord,  in  the  rebel- 
lion of  1745,  was  committed  to  prifon,  on 
fufpicion  of  correfponding  with  the  Preten- 
der, he  caufed  himfelf  to  be  painted  in  the 
character  of  St.  Denis  carrying  his  head  in 
his  hand. 


LEGENDS. 

The  origin  of  fo  many  fables  and  intole- 
rable abfurdities,  which  have  been  entitled 
Legends,  arifes  from  this  circumftance — 
Before  any  colleges  were  eftablilhed  in 
the  monafieries  where  the  fchools  were 
held,  the  proftlTors  in  rhetoric  frequently 
gave  their  fcholars  the  life  of  fomc  faint  for 
a trial  of  their  talent  at  amplification.  The 
ftudents,  being  conftantly  at  a lofs  to  fur- 
nifh  out  their  pages,  invented  thefe  won- 
derful adventures.  The  good  fathers  of 
that  age,  whofe  fimplicity  was  not  inferior 
to  their  devotion,  were  fo  delighted  with 
thefe  flowers  of  rhetoric,  that  they  were  in- 
duced to  make  a collection  of  thefe  miracu- 
lous compofitions ; not  imagining  that,  at 
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ibme  diftant  period  of  time,  they  would  be- 
come matters  of  faith.  Yet,  when  James 
de  Voraigne,  (Vicar-general  of  the  Jacobins) 
Peter  Nadal,  and  Peter  Ribadeneira,  wrote 
the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  they  fought  for 
their  materials  in  the  libraries  of  the  mo- 
nafteries ; and,  awakening  from  the  daft 
thefe  manufcripts  of  amplification,  imagined 
they  made  an  invaluable  prefent  to  the 
world,  by  laying  before  them  thefe  bulky 
abfurdities.  The  people  received  them 
with  all  imaginable  fimplicity  ; and,  in  the 
Lift  century,  it  was  dangerous  for  a man  to 
dare  even  to  fufpedt  the  reality  of  thefe  pi- 
ous fictions.  We  are  indebted  to  Tille- 
mont,  to  Fleury,  Baillet,  Launoi,  and  Bol- 
Iandus,  for  having  cleared  much  of  this 
rubbilh ; and,  rejeding  what  was  falfe,  by 
an  enlightened  criticifm,  have  made  that' 
probable,  which  before  was  doubtful. 

* What  has  been  called  Lhe  Golden  Le- 
gend, which  is  the  compilation  of  the  above 
Voraigne,’  obferves  Patin,  ‘ is  a book  re- 
plete with  the  moft  ridiculous  and  filly  hif- 
tpries  imaginable.’  Melchior  Canus,  who 
was  a learned  Dominican,  greatly  dilap- 
proves  of  this  legend  j and  has  laid,  that 
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• it  is  a narrative  at  once  unworthy  of  th« 
Saints,  and  every  honed  Chridian.  I da 
not  know  why  it  flrould  be  called  golden , 
compofed  as  it  is  by  a man  who  had  a mouth 
of  iron,  and  a heart  of  lead.’ 

• Bayle  fays,  that  Canus  judly  obferved, 
that  the  lives  of  the  ancient  philofophers 
were  compoled  with  more  judgment  than 
thofc  of  the  faints  of  Chriftianity.  When 
the  world  began  to  be  more  critical  in  their 
reading,  the  Monks  gave  another  turn  to 
their  narratives  : not  fo  many  abfurditiea 
were  committed;  but  there  remains  fuffi- 
cient  dill  to  bear  abundant  pruning. 

It  will,  probably,  be  agreeable  to  the 
reader,  to  infpedt  a fpccimen  of  thefe  le- 
gends. To  gratify  his  curiofity,  I have  fe- 
leded  the  following;  and,  that  he  may  not* 
complain  of  the  tedious  length  of  this  arti- 
cle, it  fliall  not  be  given  to  him  in  the  heavy 
dyle  of  James  de  Voraigne,  or  of  mylelf, 
but  cmbellilhed  by  the  luminous  didtion  of 
Mr.  Gibbon — 

• * Among  the  infipid  legends  of  Ecclefiaf-. 
tical  Hidory,  I am  tempted  to  didinguifli 
the  memorable  fable  of  The  Seven  Sleepers  ; 
whofc  imaginary  date  correfponds  with  the. 
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feign  of  the  younger  Theodofius,  and  the 
ponqueH  of  Africa  by  the  Vandals.  When 
the  Emperor  Decius  perfccuted  the  Chrif- 
tians,  i'even  noble  youths  of  Ephefus  con- 
cealed themfelves  in  a fpacious  cavern,  on 
the  fide  of  an  adjacent  mountain ; where 
they  were  doomed  to  perifii  by  the  tyrant, 
who  gave  orders  that  the  entrance  fliould 
be  firmly  fecured  with  a pile  of  Hones. 
They  immediately  fell  into  a deep  Humber, 
which  was  miraculoufly  prolonged,  without 
injuring  the  powers  of  life,  during  a period 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty-feven  years.  At 
the  end  of  that  time,  the  Haves  of  Adolius, 
to  whom  the  inheritance  of  the  mountain 
had  defeended,  removed  the  Hones,  to  fup- 
ply  materials  for  fome  ruHic  edifice.  The 
light  of  the  fun  darted  into  the  cavern; 
and  the  Seven  Sleepers  were  permitted  to 
awake.  After  a Humber,  as  they  thought, 
of  a few  hours,  they  were  prefied  by  the 
calls  of  hunger;  and  refolved  that  Jambli- 
chus,  one  of  their  number,  fhould  fecretly 
return  to  the  city,  to  purchafe  bread  foi*  the 
ufe  of  his  companions.  The  youth — if  we 
may  Hill  employ  that  appellation — could 
po  longer  recognize  the  once  familiar  afpedt 
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of  his  native  country;  and  his  furprize  wa« 
increaled  by  the  appearance  of  a large  crofs* 
triumphantly  erected  over  the  principal 
gate  of  Ephefus.  His  fingular  drefs  and 
obfolete  language  confounded  the  baker,  to 
whom  he  offered  an  ancient  medal  of  De-r 
cius,  as  the  current  coin  of  the  empire  j 
and  Jamblichus,  on  the  fufpicion  of  a fecret 
treafure,  was  dragged  before  the  judge. 
Their  mutual  enquiries  produced  the  amaz- 
ing difcovery,  that  two  centuries  were  al- 
mofl  elapfed  fince  Jamblichus  and  his  friends 
had  efcaped  from  the  rage  of  a Pagan  ty- 
rant. The  bifhop  of  Ephefus,  the  clergy, 
the  magiftrates,  the  people,  and,  it  is  faid, 
the  Emperor  Theodofius  himfelf,  haflened 
to  vifit  the  cavern  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  ; 
who  bellowed  their  benediction,  related, 
their  flory,  and  at  the  fame  inftant  peace- 
ably expired.  • • 

* This  popular  tale,’  Mr.  Gibbon  adds* 
* Mahomet  learned  when  he  drove  his  ca- 
mels to  the  fairs  of  Syria ; and  he  has  intro- 
duced it,  as  a divine  revelation,  into  the 
Koran.’ — The  fame  llory  has  been  adopted) 
and  adorned  by  the  nations,  from  Bengal 
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to  Africa,  who  profefs  the  Mahometan  re- 
ligion. 


ARABIC  PROVERBS. 

, There  are  perfons  who  fet  out  vigor ot/fy, 
iut  foon  flag,  and  go  back ; like  a Jlur  which 
promifes  rain,  and  immediately  leaves  the  Jky 
clear.  This  poetical  thought  Schultens  in- 
terprets of  fuch  as  make  large  promifes, 
and  even  defign  to  execute  them,  but  fall 
lhort,  for  want  of  conftancy  and  refolution. 

Every  one  living  is  cut  down  by  Death  : 
happy  the  man  who  is  mowed  down  green  f 
This  beautiful  fentiment  requires  no  illuf- 
tration. 

, Id'  by  are  you  difpleafed  at  the  words  of  one 
who  advifes  with  fncerity ; fince  fuch  a per - 
fon  mends  your  torn  deaths?  Here  it  i$ 
obferved,  that  mending  what  is  torn,  is  ap- 
plied, in  a figurative  fcnfe,  to  the  ill  condi- 
tion of  the  mind. 

The  cure  of  a proud  man  is  performed  by 
driving  out  his  buzzing  fy,  and  taking  Satan 
tut  of  his  nojlrils.  Here  Schulteus  remarks, 
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that  the  noify  boaftings  of  the  haughty  mart 
are  beautifully  reprefented  by  the  trouble-* 
fome  and  infignificant  buzzing  of  a large  fly. 

‘The  dam  of  the  roaring  beast  is  not  very 
prolific  \ but  the  dam  of  the  barking  beast 
produces  many  whelps-.  By  the  roaring  Betfit 
is  here  meant  the  Lion  j by  the  barking 
Beafi,  the  Dog.  The  fenfe  of  the  proverb 
is — That  perfons  of  great  and  elevated  ac- 
compli foments  are  but  few  j thofe  of  a con-* 
trary  character,  very  numerous. 


THE  FATHERS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

- The  prefcnt  criticifm  is  drawn  from  the 
Abbe  Longuerue. 

Tie,  of  all  the  Fathers  of  the  ancient 
Ghriftians’  who  beft  have  compofed  in  La- 
tin, is  Sulpiciut  Severus,  particularly  in  hi» 
Hiflory. ' • ••  ' ‘ 

- Laclantius-  has  many  fplendid  paflageg 
fcattered  in  his  works. 

St.  "Augufline , who  had  ftudieef  Cicero 
very  attentively,  has  not,  however,  taker*' 
• ' - - --  --  hint' 
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him  for  his  model  in  his  writings ; or  rather, 
could  never  approach  him  in  any  degree. 

St.  Jerome  has  fometimes  pall'.iges  which 
may  be  read  with  pleafure ; but  he  is  fh  ange- 
ly  unequal. 

St.  Ambrofe  has  endeavoured  to  imitate 
.Cicero ; but  there  is  a wide  difference  be- 
twixt them. 

Saints  are  fometimes  Plagiaries. — It  is 
a ftrong  trait  in  the  character  of  the  pie- 
ty of  Pope  Gregory  the  Seventh,  that  he 
caufed  the  greater  part  of  the  moll  finiihed 
compofitions  of  the  ancients  to  be  defiroyed; 
doubtlefs,  becaufe  the  authors  of  them  were 
Pagans.  It  was  this  Pope  who  burnt  the 
works  of  Varro,  the  learned  Roman,  that 
Saint  AugujUne  fhould  not  be  accufed  of 
plagiarifm ; for  this  Saint  owes  to  the  la* 
boars  of  Varro  his  books  of  The  City  of 
God. 

The  learned  authors  of  the  Literary  Hif- 
tory  of  France  obferve,  Vol.  IX.  p.  406, 
tha t Saint  Ambrofe  has  made  very  free  ufe  of 
the  writings  of  Didymus.  It  will  be  allow- 
ed, at  leaft,  that  their  criticifm  is  fair.  They 
are  liberal  writers;  but  as  Benedidtines,  they 
'will,  as  much  as  they  can,  yeil  the  naked- 
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refs  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church.  That 
Saints  fhould  condefcend  to  imitate  the 
compofitions  of  profane  authors,  is  rather 
wonderful  ; nor  lefs  wonderful  is  it  that  they 
fhould  attempt,  with  all  the  rage  of  mere 
human  envy>  to  conceal  their  depredations 
in  a way,  that,  in  any  other  perfon  than  a 
Saint,  we  could  not  fufficiently  reprobate. 


SEVERE  CRITICISM. 

An  unmerciful  Critic  obferves,  that  there 
are  few  books  to  which  an  Author  can  pre- 
fix his  name,  without  trefpaffing  upon  his 
veracity  : for  there  is  not  one  work  which 
is  the  labour  of  a tingle  perfon. 

When  a Poet  was  reproached  for  his  P/a- 
giarifms,  (which  he  probably  called  ClaJJical 
Imitations)  he  defended  himfelf  in  this  man- 
ner.— That  a painter  was  not  lefs  a painter, 
nor  an  architect  lefs  an  architect,  becaufe 
the  one  purchafed  his  colours,  and  the  other 
•his  building  materials.  * It  is  all  pouring 
out  of  one  bottle  into  another,’  exclaimed 
Sterne; — who  himfelf  llole  this  thought; 
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with  others,  from  Burton’s  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy.  The  original  Sterne  is  himfelf 
frequently  a Plagiarift ; but  the  plagiarifms 
of  a man  of  genius  ceafe  to  be  fuch.  He  is 
not  a little  indebted  to  Gallic  authors. 

An  ingenious  writer  juftly  enough  ob~ 
ferves,  that  the  ancients  had  jlolen  a/l  his  hejl 
thoughts  Jrom  him. 

Another  exclaims  — Per cant,  qui  ante, 
nos  nojlra  dixerunt ! Perifh  thofe*  who,  be- 
fore us,  have  faid,  what  we  fay  ! 

All  is  faid,  (writes  La  Bruyere)  and  we 
come  too  late  ; fince  it  is  more  than  feven 
thoufand  years  that  fo  many  men  have  re- 
fledted.  We  only  glean  after  the  Ancients, 
and  the  moft  fkilful  of  the  Moderns. 

D’Ablancourt  was  an  admirable  tranfla- 
tor  j his  verfions  were  free,  and  mafterly, 
, He  who  reads  the  copy,  has  the  pleafure  of 
tailing  the  original.  This  lively  and  elegant 
writer,  confined  himfelf  to  tranflation, though 
he  pofleflcd  talents  which  would  have  dif- 
tinguifhed  him  as  an  original  author.  To  one 
who  alked  him,  why  he,  who  wrote  fo  welly 
'fhould  prefer  to  be  a Tranfiator  rather  than 
tn  Author  ? he  anfwered — ‘ That  the  greater 
part  of  modem  works  were  only  repetitions 
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of  the  ancients;  and  that,  to  be  ferviceable 
to  his  country,  it  was  better  to  tranilate  good 
books,  than  to  make  new  ones,  which  in 
general  convey  no  new  information.’  This 
criticifm  of  D’Ablancourt  is  not  lefs  jujl 
than  Jevere. 


THE  BELLES  LETTRKS. 

It  feems  to  be  the  fate  of  the  Belles  Let- 
tres,  an  ingenious  French  writer  obferves, 
that  they  break  out  in  all  their  fplendour 
during  fome  ages,  and  then  are  again 
doomed  to  decline  into  total  neglect. 

Athens  long  prelerved  a corredl  tuile  in 
Eloquence,  in  Philofuphy,  and  in  Poetry. 
At  the  fame  time  the  Fine  Arts  fiourifhed 
in  all  their  beauty ; but  a frightful  barba- 
rifm  foon  fucceeded  the  refinement  and  the 
fcience  of  this  ingenious  nation. 

The  Romans,  having  vanquifhed  the 
Greeks,  awakened  the  Mufes  from  their  le- 
thargy ; and  the  Auguflan  age  was  for  Italy 
what  that  of  Pericles  had  been  for  Greece. 
The  decline  of  that  empire  foon  occafioned 
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that  of  the  Belles  Lettres ; and  the  invafionS 
of  thofe  people  who  difmembered  the  Ro- 
man Empire  threw  all  again  into  barbarifm 
and  ignorance.  Charlemagne  attempted  to 
revive  the  fciences : he  rewarded  the  learn- 
ed ; and  he  eftablifhed  fchools  in  the  princi- 
pal cities  of  the  empire.  It  was  his  com- 
mand, that  a number  of  volumes  fliould  be 
tranfcribed,  to  be  difperfed  throughout  the 
kingdom. 

Our  illuftrious  Alfred  began  the  fame  re- 
formation in  England.  Engaged  as  he  was 
in  one  continued  war  with  the  Danes,  no- 
thing could  difturb  the  defigns  he  had  form- 
ed for  the  reftoratiori  of  letters.  He  la- 
ments the  ignorance  of  the  times  with  all 
the  indignation  of  the  philofopher,  and  the 
refentment  of  a patriot  prince. 

The  attempts  of  thefe  great  monarchs 
availed  little : the  clafh  of  arms  taught  a 
melancholy  filence  to  the  Mufes.  Since 
thofe  times,  as  the  monarchical  government 
became  more  firmly  eftablifhed,  the  Belles 
Lettres  infenfibly  revived. 

But  it  was  chiefly  under  the  pontificate 
of  Leo  the  Tenth,  that  munificent  patron 
of  literature,  that  they  fprung  up  in  all 
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their  richeft  luxuriance.  Aflifted  by  the  art 
of  printing,  which  had  been  difeovered 
fome  time  before,  they  made  thofe  immenfe 
progrelfies,  and  formed  thofe  heroes  of  lite- 
rature, who  fo  forcibly  claim  our  warmed: 
admiration. 


ON  TEACHING  THE  CLASSICS. 

Those,  fays  Marville,  who  undertake 
the  inftrudtion  of  youth,  and  who  read  the 
ancients  with  their  fcholars,  fhould  point 
out  to  their  obfervation  the  charadteriftic 
trait  of  each  of  thefe  authors.  This  man- 
ner of  teaching  might  inlpire  them  to  emu- 
late thefe  perfedt  models  of  compofition. 

Xenophon,  for  inftance,  and  Quintilian, 
are  excellent  to  form  the  education  of  young 
fcholars. 

Plato  will  fill  the  mind  with  great  no- 
tions, and  elevate  them  into  a contempla- 
tion of  the  fublimefl:  metaphyiics. 

Ariftotle  will  inftrudt  them  acutely  to  an- 
alyfe  the  principles  of  compofition,  and  to 
decide  on  the  beauties  of  the  works  of  ima- 
gination. 
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Cicero  will  fhew  them  how  to  fpeak  and 
to  write  with  grace  : Seneca  to  philofophife. 

The  elder  Pliny  opens  the  mind  to  a great 
diverfity  of  knowledge.  ALfop  and  Phs- 
drus,  in  an  amufing  way,  will  form  their 
manners. 

Epittetus,  and  the  Emperor  Antoninus, 
will  afford  them  advice  and  counfels  in  eve- 
ry ftation  of  human  life. 

Plutarch  offers  the  nobleft  examples  of 
antiquity,  and  furnifhes  excellent  matter 
for  attic  converfations. 

Homer  diiplays  man  in  every  poflible 
fituation,  and  paints  him  always  great. 

Virgil  inculcates  piety  towards  the  gods, 
and  filial  tendernefs  towards  our  parents. 

In  Sallufl:,  the  portraits  of  the  great  may 
be  contemplated ; in  Plautus  and  Terence, 
thofe  of  individuals  j in  Horace,  and  the 
Younger  Pliny,  the  delicate  eulogiums  which 
may  be  adminiftered  to  kings. 

But,  before  thefe  great  models  are  offered 
to  the  ftudy  of  our  youth,  as  they  claim  a 
maturity  of  judgment,  let  them  firft  be  ini- 
tiated by  feme  elementary  works. 
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NOBLEMEN  TURNED  CRITICS. 

I offer  to  the  contemplation  of  thofc 
unfortunate  mortals,  who  are  neceftitated 
to  undergo  the  criticifms  of  Lords,  this  pair 
of  anecdotes — 

A cardinal  having  caufed  a ftatue  to  be 
made  at  Rome,  by  the  great  Angelo , when 
it  was  finifhed  came  to  infped  it ; and  hav- 
ing, for  fome  time,  fagacioufly  confidered 
it,  poring  now  on  the  face,  then  on  the 
arms,  the  knees,  the  form  of  the  leg,  and, 
at  length,  on  the  foot  itfelf ; the  ftatue  be- 
ing of  fuch  perfed  beauty,  he  found  him- 
felf  at  a lofs  to  difplay  his  powers  of  criti— 
cil'm,  but  by  lavifhing  his  praife.  But  he 
recclleded,  that  only  to  praife,  might  ap- 
pear as  if  there  had  been  an  obtufenefs  in 
the  keenntfs  of  his  criticilm.  He  trem- 
bled to  find  a fault,  but  a fault  muft  be 
found.  At  length,  he  ventured  to  mutter 
fomething  concerning  the  nofe ; it  might, 
he  thought,  be  fomething  more  Grecian. 
Angelo  differed  from  his  Grace,  but  he  faid 
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he  would  attempt  to  gratify  his  tafte.  He 
took  up  his  chiflel,  and  concealed  fome 
marble-dull  in  his  hand ; and,  feigning  to 
retouch  the  part,  he  adroitly  let  fall  fome  of 
the  dull  he  held  concealed.  The  cardinal 
obferving  it  as  it  fell,  tranfported  at  the  idea 
of  his  critical  acumen,  exclaimed — ‘ Ah, 
Angela!  you  have  now  given  to  it  an  ini- 
mitable grace  !’ 

When  Pope  was  firft  introduced  to  read 
his  Iliad  to  Lord  Halifax,  the  noble  Critic 
did  not  venture  to  be  diffatisfied  with  fo 
perfedl  a compofition : but,  like  the  car- 
dinal, this  palfage,  and  that  word,  this  turn, 
and  that  expreffion,  formed  the  broken  cant 
of  his  criticifms.  The  honelt  Poet  was 
Hung  with  vexation;  for,  in  general,  the 
parts  at  which  his  lordihip  hefitated,  were 
thofe  of  which  he  was  mod  fatisfied.  As  he 
returned  home  with  Sir  Samuel  Garth,  he 
revealed  to  him  the  anxiety  of  his  mind. 
‘ Oh,’  replied  Garth,  laughing,  ‘ you  are 
not  fo  well  acquainted  with  his  lordihip  as 
myfelf ; he  mull  criticife.  At  your  next  vi*. 
lit,  read  to  him  thofe  very  palfages  as  they 
now  Hand ; tell  him  that  you  have  recol- 
J^dtfd  his  criticifms ; and  I’ll  warrant  you  of 
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his  approbation  of  them.  This  is  what  I 
have  done  a hundred  times  myfelf.’  Pope 
made  ufc  of  this  ftratagem  : it  took,  like  the 
marble-dull  of  Angelo  3 and  my  lord,  like 
the  cardinal,  exclaimed — ‘ Dear  Pope,  they 
{ire  now  inimitable  (’ 


*fHE  ART  OF  CRITICISM. 

An  eminent  French  writer  has  thus  very 
ingenioufly  traced  the  origin  of  Criticifm. 

The  Art  of  Criticifm  is  by  no  means  a 
fnodern  invention  ; but  it  mull  be  confefled, 
that  in  the  lalt  age  alone  it  hath  reached  it’s 
prelent  degree  of  perfe&ion. 

According  to  Dion  Chryfoflom,  Ariflotle 
is  the  inventor  of  Criticifm  , it  is,  at  leaft, 
certain  that  it  appeared  about  his  time. 

Arijlarchus,  who  flourilhed  at  Samos* 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before 
the  Chriltian  AEra,  wrote  nine  books  of  Cor- 
rections of  the  Iliad  and  Odylley,  and  fpread 
a general  alarm  amonglt  the  race  of  Au- 
thors ; infomuch  that,  to  the  prefent  day, 
a Critic,  and  an  Arijlarchus,  are  fynoni- 
mous  words. 


As 
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As  the  Sciences  were,  for  a long  time, 
negledted,  Criticifm  {hared  the  fame  fate. 
There  were,  however,  even  in  the  mod:  bar- 
barous ages,  a few  learned  men  who  culti- 
vated it.  At  the  reftoration  of  Letters, 
Criticifm,  by  the  efforts  of  many  celebrated 
fcholars,  fprung  up  with  new  vigour.  But 
two  important  events  contributed  equally 
to  the  revival  of  Letters  and  of  Criticifm : 
the  taking  of  Conftantinople,  by  the  Turks, 
which  occafioned  feveral  of  the  learned  to 
retire  into  Italy  and  France  ; and  the  inven- 
tion of  Printing,  which  was  difcovered 
about  that  time. 

As  foon  as  this  admirable  Art  was  made 
public,  they  applied  themfelves  to  publifh- 
ing  excellent  editions  of  all  the  good  au- 
thors, according  to  the  mod:  correct  manu- 
fcripts.  They  were  indefatigable  in  their 
refearches  for  the  mod;  ancient  copies,  and 
they  collated  them  with  the  modern  ones, 
by  the  drifted  rules  of  Criticifm. 

Some  formed  Dictionaries  and  Grammars 
of  different  languages  j and  fome  Commen- 
taries, for  illudrating  the  text.  Others 
compofed  T'reatifes  on  Fabulous  Hi  dory, 
on  the  Religion,  Government,  and  the  Mi- 
litary 
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litary  Operations  of  the  Ancients.  They 
dwelt  on  the  minuted  particulars  which 
concerned  their  Manners,  their  Apparel, 
their  Repnfts,  their  Amufements,  &c.  In 
a word,  they  negleded  nothing  which,  af- 
ter fo  wide  an  interval,  might  throw  new 
lights  on  what  remained  of  the  Grecian  and 
the  Roman  Compofitions. 

The  learned  of  the  lixteenth  century 
made  -new  efforts,  not  only  to  clear  the  un- 
cultivated lands  of  the  Republic  of  Letters, 
which  had  remained  unexplored  by  their 
predeceffors,  but  alfo  to  improve  thofe  they 
had  inherited.  They  prided  themfelves  in 
the  freed  difeuflions ; they  rumaged  eve- 
ry library,  to  bring  to  light  unnoticed  ma- 
nuferiptsj  they  compared  them  together: 
they  arranged  thofe  hidorical  fads  which 
were  neceflary  to  redore  the  texts,  and  to 
fix  the  dates;  and  they  were  careful,  above 
all  things,  not  to  decide  on  the  fenfe  of  a 
pafiage  without  a mature  examination,  and 
a laborious  collation. 

Yet,  after  the  immenfe  labours  of  Judus 
Lipfius,  the  Scaligers,  Turnebus,  Budarns, 
Erafmus,  and  fo  many  other  learned  men, 
Criticifm  dill  remained  imperfed ; and  it  is 
S only 
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only  in  the  laid  age  that  it  attained  to  the 
height  which  it  has  now  reached. 

' 1 his  perfection  of  Criticifm  is  owing  to 
the  eftablifhment  of  Academies,  particu- 
larly thofe  of  the  French  and  the  Belles 
Lettres  Academics.  In  their  labours  may 
be  found  thofe  numerous  and  judicious  re- 
irorks,  which  had  efcaped  the  penetration 
of  the  firll  fcholars  in  Europe. 

I cannot  quit  this  article  without  obferv- 
ing,  that  it  is  much  to  the  dilhonour  of  the 
national  character,  no  Academy,  dedicated 
to  the  Belles  Lettres,  has  ever  been 
eltablilhed.  To  raife  fuch  an  Academy,  is 
a glory  ftill  referved  for  an  Auguftan  Mo- 
narch. 

Louis  XIV,  has  all  his  foibles  forgiven  by 
pofterity,  when  they  contemplate  the  mu- 
nificent patronage  he  bellowed  on  Men  of 
Letters.  The  fplendours  of  Royalty,  and 
the  trophies  of  Ambition,  may  elevate  the 
voice  of  Adulation ; but  they  expire  with  the 
Hero  and  the  Monarch.  The  beneficial  in- 
fluence of  Literature  is  felt  through  fuccef- 
five  ages  5 and  they,  indeed,  are  the  Bene- 
factors of  mankind,  who  bellow  on  polteriry 

their 
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their  mod  refined  pleafures,  and  their  mod 
ufeful  fpeculations. 

Voltaire,  indeed,  confefles,  that  the  great 
characters  of  the  Literary  Republic  were 
formed  without  the  aid  of  Academies.  For 
what  then,  he  afks,  are  they  necefiary  ? — • 
To  preferve  and  nourilh,  he  fays,  the  fire 
which  great  geniufes  have  kindled. 


IMPOSITIONS  OF  AUTHORS. 

There  have  been  fome  Authors  who 
have  pradtifed  Angular  Impofitions  on  the 
public.  Varillas,  the  French  hiftorian,  en- 
joyed for  fome  time  a great  reputation  in 
his  own  country  for  his  hiftoric  compofi- 
tions.  When  they  became  more  known, 
the  fcholars  of  other  countries  destroyed  the 
reputation  he  had  unjuftly  acquired.  * His 
continual  profeflions  of  fincerity  prejudiced 
many  in  his  favour,  and  made  him  pafs  for 
a writer  who  had  penetrated  into  the  inmoft 
recelfes  of  the  cabinet : but  the  public  were 
at  length-  undeceived,  and  were  convinced 

that 
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that  the  hiftorical  anecdotes,  which  Varillas 
put  off  for  authentic  fadts,  had  no  foun- 
dation, being  wholly  his  own  inventing  !— 
though  he  endeavoured  to  make  them  pafs 
for  realities,  by  affedted  citations  of  titles, 
inftrudtions,  letters,  memoirs,  and  relations, 
all  of  them  imaginary  j’ 

Melchifedec  Thevenot,  librarian  to  the 
French  king,  was  never  out  of  Europe;  yet 
he  has  compofed  fome  folio  volumes  of  his 
* Voyages  and  Travels,’  by  information  and 
memoirs,  which  he  colledted  from  thofe  who 
had  travelled.  * Travels,’  obferves  the  com- 
piler of  the  Biographical  Dictionary,  * re- 
lated at  fecond-hand,  can  never  be  of  any 
great  authority  or  moment.’  Afluredly  not ; 
but  they  may  be  pregnant  with  errors  of  all  ‘ 
kinds. 

Gemelli  Carreri,  a Neapolitan  gentleman, 
who,  for  many  years,  never  quitted  his 
chamber,  being  confined  by  a tedious  in- 
difpofition,  amufed  himfelf  with  writing  a 
voyage  round  the  world ; giving  characters 
of  men,  and  defcriptions  of  countries,  as  if 
he  had  really  vifited  them.  Du  Halde,  who 
has  written  fo  voluminous  an  account  of 
China,  compiled  it  from  the  Memoirs  of  the 
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Miffionaries,  and  never  travelled  ten  leagues 
from  Paris  in  his  life ; though  he  appears, 
by  his  writings,  to  be  very  familiar  with  the 
Chincfe  fcenery. 

This  is  an  excellent  obfervation  of  an  ano- 
nymous author: — ‘Writers  who  never  vifited 
foreign  countries,  and  Travellers  who  have 
run  through  immenfe  regions  with  fleeting 
pace,  have  given  us  long  accounts  of  vari-« 
ous  countries  and  people ; evidently  collected 
from  the  idle  reports  and  abfurd  traditions 
of  the  ignorant  vulgar,  from  whom  only 
they  could  have  received  thofe  relations 
which  we  fee  accumulated  with  fuch  undif- 
c^rning  credulity.’ 

When  the  Abbe  Fleury  began  to  write 
his  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory,  he  had  never 
made  any  ftudies  in  Chronology  or  Hiftoric 
Criticifm.  He  ftudied  every  day  for  what 
he  was  to  write;  and  when  he  wrote  the 
hiftory  of  one  year,  he  was  ignorant  of 
what  patted  the  following  one.  It  is  thus 
his  Hiftory  (obferves  Longerue)  is  very 
meagre. 

Gregorio  Leti  is  an  hiftorian  of  much  the 
fame  ftamp  as  Varillas.  He  wrote  with 
great  facility,  and  hunger  generally  quick- 
ened 
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cned  his  pen.  He  took  every  thing  too 
lightly ; yet  his  works  arc  rather  efteemed 
for  many  curious  anecdotes  of  Englilh  hil- 
tory  which  are  to  he  found  in  them,  and 
which  are  not  met  with  eliewhere.  But 
his  great  aim  was  always  to  make  a book, 
fo  that  he  fwells  his  volumes  with  a thouland 
idle  digrefiions  j and,  with  a view  of  amuf- 
tng  his  readers,  interfperics  many  low  and 
ridiculous  Itories  ; and  gives  to  illultrious 
characters  all  the  repartees  and  good  things 
he  collected  from  old  novel  writers. 

Moft  of  our  old  tranflations  from  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Authors,  were  taken  from 
French  verfions. 

Some  Authors  have  praCtiled  the  lingular 
impofition  of  publifhing  a variety  of  titled  ‘ 
of  works,  as  if  ready  for  the  prefs,  hut  of 
which  nothing  but  the  titles  have  been 
written.  Pafchal,  hiltoriographer  to  France, 
forged  fuch  titles,  that  his  penfion  for  writ- 
ing on  the  Hiftory  of  France  might  be  con- 
tinued. When  he  died,  all  his  hiftorical 
works  did  not  exceed  fix  pages  ! 

A living  author  allures  me,  that  when  a 
certain  hijlorian  was  employed  on  his  hif- 
tory, he  pointed  out  to  him  a collection  of 

manu- 
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tnanufcripts,  which  would  have  afforded 
him  ample  and  new  materials  for  his  work ; 
but  he  anfwered,  in  all  the  pride  of  a modern 
author — ‘ I have  too  much  to  write , to  be  en- 
abled to  read.'  It  is  thus,  that  in  the  pre- 
fent  day  Novels  are  written  like  Hijlorics t 
and  Hijlories  like  Novels. 


THE  PORT  ROYAL  SOCIETY. 

Every  lover  of  Letters  mud  have  heard 
of  the  Port  Royal  Society,  many  have  bene-* 
fitted  by  the  labours  of  thefe  learned  men  3 
but,  perhaps,  few  have  attended  to  their 
origin,  and  to  their  diffolution. 

The  Society  of  the  Port  Royal  des  Champs 
—that  was  the  original  title — took  this  name 
from  a valley  about  fix  leagues  from  Paris. 

In  the  year  1637,  LcMaitre,  a celebrated 
Advocate,  renounced  the  bar,  and  refigned 
the  honour  of  being  Confeiller  d’Etat,  which 
his  uncommon  merit  had  obtained  him, 
though  then  only  twenty-eight  years  of  age.- 
His  brother,  De  Seri  court,  who  had  follow- 
ed the  military  profeiTion,  quitted  it  at  the 
i fame 
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fame  time.  Both  confecrating  themfelves 
to  the  fervice  of  God,  they  retired  into  a 
little  houfe  hear  the  Port  Royal  of  Paris. 
Their  brothers,  De  Sacy,  De  St.  Elme,  and 
De  Valmont,  joined  them.  Arnauld,  one 
of  their  moft  illuftrious  alfociates,  was  in- 
duced to  enter  into  the  Janfenian  Contro- 
verfy.  It  was  then  they  had  to  encounter 
the  powerful  perfecution  of  the  Jefuits. 
They  were  conftrained  to  remove  themfelves 
from  that  fpot,  and  they  then  fixed  their 
refidence  at  Port  Royal  des  Champs.  There 
again  the  Court  difturbed  them,  after  a re- 
fidence of  little  more  than  two  months  -t 
but,  about  a year  afterwards,  they  again  re- 
turned. 

With  thefe  illuftrious  Reclufes  many  per- 
fons  of  diftinguilhed  merit  now  retired  : and 
it  was  this  community  which  has  been  fincc 
called  the  Society  of  Port  Royal. 

Here  were  no  rules,  no  vows,  no  confti- 
tution,  and  no  cells  formed.  Prayer  and 
ftudy  were  their  only  occupations.  They 
applied  themfelves  to  the  education  of 
young  men,  and  initiated  the  riling  genera* 
tion  into  fcience,  and  into  virtue. 

It  was  here  Racine  received  his  educa- 
Vol.  I.  L tionj 
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tion ; and,  on  his  death-bed,  defired  to  be 
buried  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Port  Royal, 
at  the  feet  of  M.  Hamon.  A11  amiable  in- 
ftance,  this,  of  the  Poet’s  feniibility  ! 

Anne  de  Bourbon,  a princefs  of  the 
blood-royal,  eredted  a houfe  near  the  Port 
Royal,  and  was,  during  her  life,  the  power- 
ful patronefs  of  thefe  folitary  and  religious 
men:  but  her  death  happening  in  1679, 
gave  the  fatal  Stroke  which  dilperied  them 
for  ever. 

The  envy  and  the  fears  of  the  Jefuits, 

and  their  rancour  again  ft  Arnauld , who 

with  fuch  ability  had  expofed  their  defigns, 

occasioned  the  deftru&ion  of  the  Port  Royal 

Society. 

* 

Thefe  were  men  (De  Juvigny  writes  in 
his  Difeourfe  on  the  Progrefs  of  Literature 
in  France)  whom  the  love  of  retirement 
united,  to  cultivate  Literature  in  Peace,  in 
the  midft  of  folitude  and  piety.  They 
formed  a fociety  of  learned  men,  amongft 
whom  a fine  tafte  for  Letters  and  found  Phi- 
lofophy  reigned.  Alike  occupied  on  the 
holy  as  well  as  on  the  profane  writers,  they 
edified  while  they  enlightened  the  world. 
It  was  by  their  writings  the  French  lan- 
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guage  was  fixed.  It  is  by  the  example  of 
thefe  Solitaries,  we  may  obferve  how  retire- 
ment is  favourable  to  penetrate  into  the 
fandluary  of  the  Mufes  •,  and  that  it  is  by 
meditating  in  filence  on  the  Oracles  of  Tafte, 
we  may  attain  to  imitate,  and  even  to  equal 
them. 

An  interefting  anecdote  is  related  of  Ar- 
nauld  on  the  occafion  of  the  diflolution  of 
this  fociety.  The  aifperfion  of  thefe  great 
men,  and  their  young  fcholars,  was  lament- 
ed by  every  one  but  their  enemies.  Many 
perl’ons  of  the  higheft  rank  participated  in 
their  forrows.  The  excellent  Arnauld,  in 
that  moment,  was  as  clofely  purfued  as  if 
he  had  been  an  highwayman.  A pleafing 
anecdote  is  related  of  the  Duchefs  of  Lon- 
gueville,  who  was  the  great  patronefs  of 
Janfenifm.  When  Arnauld  lay  concealed 
in  an  obfeure  lodging,  he  fell  ill : a phyfi- 
cian  was  called ; and,  in  the  courfe  of  their 
converfation,  Arnauld  afked  what  was  new 
at  Paris  ? — 4 Nothing  very  interefting,’  re- 
plied the  dodlor ; 4 only  it  is  faid  that  Mr. 
Arnauld  is  committed  to  prifon.’ — ‘ Oh,  as 
for  that  news,’  replied  the  philofopher,  too 
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quickly,  * I don’t  believe  it ; for  I am  Ar- 
nauld  himfelf?’  The  doctor,  aftoniflied, 
pointed  out  his  imprudence — ‘ Fortunately, 
he  added,  * I am  a man  of  honour.’  He 
went  to  inform  the  duchefs,  his  patronefs, 
who,  alarmed,  immediately  had  him  con- 
veyed to  her  palace.  She  there  gave  him 
an  apartment ; concealed  him  in  her  cham- 
ber, and  perMed  to  attend  him  herfelf.— 
* Aik,’  flic  faid,  * what  you  want  of  the  fer- 
vant,  but  it  lhall  be  myfelf  who  fhall  bring 
it  to  you.’ 

How  cauflic  was  the  retort  courteous 
which  Arnauld  gave  the  Jefuits — ‘ I do  not 
fear,’  faid  he,  ‘ your  pen,  but  your  pen  knife.' 


THE  PROGRESS  OF.  OLD  AGE  IN  NEW 
STUDIES. 

Socrates  learnt  to  play  on  mufical  in- 
ftruments  in  his  old  age : Cato,  at  eighty, 
thought  proper  to  learn  Greek ; and  Plu- 
tarch, almoft  as  late  in  life,  Latin. 

Theophraflus  began  his  admirable  work 

on 
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on  the  Characters  of  Men  at  the  extreme 
age  of  ninety.  He  only  terminated  his  lite- 
rary labours  by  his  death. 

Peter  Ronfard  one  of  the  fathers  of 
French  Poetry,  applied  himfelf  late  to  ftu- 
dy  ; but  by  the  acutenefs  of  his  genius,  and 
continual  application,  he  rivalled  thole  poe- 
tic models  which  he  admired. 

One  John  Gelida,  a Spaniard,  commenced 
the  ftudies  of  polite  literature  at  forty. 

Henry  Spelman,  having  neglected  the  Sci- 
ences in  his  youth,  cultivated  them  at  fifty 
years  of  age,  and  produced  good  fruit. 

Fairfax,  after  having  been  General  of  the 
parliamentary  forces,  retired  to  Oxford  to 
take  his  degrees  in  law..: 

Colbert,  the  famous  French  minifter,  al- 
moft  at  fixty,  returned  to  his  Latin  and  law 
ftudies. 

Tellier,  the  Chancellor  of  France,  learnt 
logic,  merely  for  an  amufement,  to  difpute 
with  his  grand-children. 

Dryden’s  mod  pleafing  productions  were 
written  in  his  old  age.  Dr.  Johnfon  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  the  Dutch  language  but  a 
few  years  before  his  death.  Put  on  this 
head,  the  Marquis  de  Saint  Aulaire  may  be 
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regarded  as  a prodigy  : at  the  age  of  fev'enty 
he  began  to  court  the  Mufes,  and  they 
crowned  him  with  their  fweeteft  flowers. 
His  verfes  are  full  of  fire,  of  delicacy,  and 
fweetnefs.  Voltaire  fays,  that  Anacreon, 
lefs  old,  produced  lefs  charming  ccmpoli- 
tions. 

Chaucer’s  Canterbury  Tales,  were  the 
compofition  of  his  lateft  years:  they  were 
begun  in  his  fifty-fourth  year  and  finirtied 
in  his  fixty-firrt, : it  is  on  thefe  works  his 
fame  is  eftablilhed,  at  leaft  they  are  thofe 
which  are  inert  adapted  to  attract  all  clafles 
cf  poetical  readers. 

The  celebrated  Boccaccio  was  thirty-five 
years  of  age  when  he  began  his  ftudies  in 
polite  Literature.  lie  has,  however,  ex- 
celled many  whole  whole  life  has  been  de- 
voted to  this  branch  of  letters.  Such  is  the 
privilege  of  genius. 

Ludovico  Monaldefco,  at  the  extraordi- 
nary age  of  1 15,  wrote  the  Memoirs  of  his 
time.  This  fingular  exertion  is  noticed  by 
Voltaire,  who  quotes  the  work;  which 
mull  be  curious,  were  it  only  for  having  been 
written  by  fuch  a per fon. 

Koornhert  began  at  forty  to  learn  the 

Latin 
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Latin  and  Greek  languages,  of  which  he  be- 
came a matter.  See  Bayle. 

Accorfo,  a great  lawyer,  being  afked  why 
he  began  the  fludy  of  the  Law  io  late,  an- 
fwered,  that  indeed  he  began  it  late,  but 
fliould  therefore  mailer  it  the  fooner . 

Dryden’s  complete  works  form  the  larg- 
ely body  of  Poetry  from  the  pen  of  one 
writer  in  the  Englilh  language ; yet  he  gave 
no  public  testimony  of  poetical  abilities  till 
his  27th  year.  In  his  63th  year  he  propo- 
fed  to  tranflate  the  whole  Ilias. 

Michael  Angelo  preferved  his  creative 
genius  even  in  extreme  old  age ; for  he 
worked  almoft  to  his  lalt  day;  and  he  reached 
his  90th  year. 


SPANISH  POETRY. 

Pere  Bouhours  obferves,  that  the  Spa- 
nidi  poets  difplay  an  extravagant  imagina- 
tion, which  is  by  no  means  deftitute  of 
•wit  •,  but  which  evinces  little  tafte  or  judg- 
ment. 
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Their  verfes  are  much  in  the  ftyle  of  our 
Cowley — trivial  Points,  monftrous  Meta- 
phors, and  forced  Conceits.  A true  poetical 
tafle  is  not  pleafed  with  fuch  wild  chimeras, 
but  requires  the  fine  touches  of  Nature  and 
Paflion. 

Lopes  de  Vega,  in  defcribing  an  afflicted 
Shepherdefs,  in  one  of  his  paftorals,  who  is 
reprefented  weeping  near  the  fea-fide,  fays 
— * That  the  Sea  joyfully  advances  to  ga- 
ther her  tears  i and  that,  having  encloled 
them  in  fhells,  it  converts  them  into  pearls.’ 

* Y el  mar  como  imbidiofo 
A tierra  por  las  lagrimas  falia, 

Y alegre  de  cogerlas 

Las  guarda  en  conchas,  y conrierte  en  perlas.' 

Gongora,  whom  the  Spaniards  fo  greatly 
admire,  and  whom  they  diftinguifh.amongfl 
their  poets,  by  the  epithet  of  The  wonder- 
ful, is  full  of  thefe  points  and  conceits. 

He  imagines  that  a nightingale,  who  cn- 
chantingly  varied  her  notes,  and  fung  in 
different  manners,  had  a hundred  thouiand 
other  nightingales  in  her  breaft,  which  al- 
ternately fung  through  her  throat — 

« Con 
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* Con  diferencia  tal,  con  gracia  tanfa, 

A quel  ruyfenor  llora,  que  fofpecho 
Que  tieue  otros  cien  mil  dcntro  del  pecho, 

Que  alterna  fu  dolor  por  fu  garganta.’ 

Of  a young  and  beautiful  lady  he  fays, 
that  (he  has  but  a few  years  of  life,  but 
many  ages  of  beauty. 

Muchos  figlos  de  hermofura 
En  pocos  anos  de  edad. 

This  thought,  as  Bouhours  juftly  ob-» 
ferves,  is  falfe.  Many  ages  of  beauty  does 
not  prefent  a fine  idea : this  can  only  fig- 
nify  a fuperannuated  beauty ; one  whofe 
charms  muft  be  effaced  by  time.  A face 
of  two  or  three  ages  old  could  have  but  few 
charms. 

He  calls  the  Girafole,  which  he  imagines 
(though  a botanift  tells  me  falfely)  lads 
longer  than  the  generality  of  flowers,  * Ma- 
thufalen  de  .las  floras  •’  becaufe  Methufalem 
lived  to  a greater  age  than  the  other  Patri- 
archs. 

In  one  of  his  Odes,  he  gives  to  the  River 
of  Madrid  the  title  of  the  Duke  of  Streams, 
and  the  V fount  of  Rivers — 

* Man^a- 
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« Man^anares,  Mar^anarcs, 

Os  que  en  todo  el  aguatifmo, 

Eftois  Duque  de  Arroyos, 

Y Vtfconde  de  los  Rios.’ 

He  did  not  venture  to  call  it  a Spanljb 
Grandee , for,  in  fad,  it  is  but  a fhallow  and 
dirty  ftream ; and,  as  Quevedo  informs  us 

‘ ‘J’ be  Man$anares  is  reduced,  during  the 

fummer-feafon,  to  the  melancholy  condition 
of  the  wicked  Rich  Man,  who  alks  for  wa- 
ter in  the  depths  of  hell.’ 

Concerning  this  River  a pleafant  witti- 
cilm  is  recorded.  A Spaniard  palling  it, 
one  day,  when  it  was  perfectly  dry,  and 
obferving  that  the  fuperb  bridge,  which  Phi- 
lip the  Second  had  built  over  it,  ferved  to 
very  little  purpofe,  archly  remarked — ‘ That 
it  would  be  proper  that  the  bridge  Ihould 
be  fold,  to  purchafe  water.’  Es  menejlert 
■vender  la  puente  por  comprar  agua. 


SAINT  EVREMOND. 

The  portrait  of  St.  Evremond,  delineat- 
ed by  his  own  hand,  will  not  be  unaccept-, 
able  to  many  readers. 

A French 
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A French  critic  has  obfervedof  this  wri- 
ter, that  he  had  great  wit,  and  frequently 
has  written  well  ; but  there  is  a ftrange  in- 
equality throughout  his  works. 

The  comparifons  which  he  has  formed 
betwixt  fomeof  the  illuftrious  Ancients,  are 
excellent  j the  Criticifms  which  he  has  given 
on  feveral  authors  are  valuable ; but,  in  the 
greater  part  of  his  works,  he  finks  to  me- 
diocrity. His  poetry  is  infipid,  and  not  the 
competition  of  genius,  but  ftudy.  His  pro- 
file ltyle  is  too  full  of  points:  the  Antithelis 
was  his  favourite  figure,  and  he  is  continu- 
ally employing  it. 

This  laft  ceni’ure,  I am  fearful,  may  reach 
the  prefent  character  w’hich  he  has  given  of 
himfelf:  but  hill  it  is  ingenious,  and  offers 
a lively  picture  to  the  imagination — 

* I am  a Philolopher,  as  far  removed  from 
fuperflition  as  from  impiety  ; a Voluptuary, 

. who  has  not  lefs  abhorrence  for  debauchery 
than  inclination  for  pleafure ; a Man,  who 
has  never  known  want  or  abundance.  I 
occupy  that  flation  of  life,  which  is  defpifed 
by  thofe  who  pofiefs  every  thing;  envied  by 
thofe  who  have  nothing,  and  only  relifhed 
by  thofe  who  make  their  felicity  to  confift 

in 
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in  the  exercife  of  their  reafon.  Young,  I 
hated  difiipation ; convinced  that  a man 
muft  polfefs  wealth  to  provide  for  the  com- 
forts of  a long  life : old,  I difliked  (Econo- 
my 5 as  I believed  that  we  need  not  greatly 
dread  want,  when  we  have  but  a fhort  time 
to  be  miferable.  I am  fatisfied  with  what  • 
Nature  has  done  for  me ; nor  do  I repine 
at  Fortune.  I do  not  feek  in  men  what 
they  have  of  evil,  that  I may  cenfure ; I 
only  find  out  what  they  have  ridiculous, 
that  I may  be  amufed.  1 feel  a pleafure  in 
detecting  their  follies;  I fhould  feel  a greater 
in  communicating  my  difeoveries,  did  not 
my  prudence  reftrain  me.  Life  is  too  fhort, 
according  to  my  ideas,  to  read  all  kinds  of 
books,  and  to  load  our  memory  with  an  in- 
finite number  of  things,  at  the  cofl  of  our 
judgment.  I do  not  attach  myfelf  to  the 
fentiments  of  fcientific  men,  to  acquire  Sci- 
ence j but  to  the  moft  rational,  that  I may 
flrengthen  my  reafon.  Sometimes,  I feek 
for  the  more  delicate  minds,  that  my  tafte 
may  imbibe  their  delicacy ; fometimes,  for 
the  gayer,  that  I may  enrich  my  genius  with 
their  gaiety:  and,  although  I conftantly 
read,  I make  it  lefs  my  occupation  than  my 
, pleafure. 
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pleafure.  In  Religion,  and  in  Friendfhip, 
I have  only  to  paint  myfelf  fuch  as  I am — 
in  friendfhip,  more  tender  than  a philofo- 
pher ; and,  in  religion,  as  conftant,  and  as 
fincere,  as  a Youth  who  has  more  fimplicity 
than  experience.  My  Piety  is  compofed 
more  of  juftice  and  charity,  than  of  peni- 
tence. I reft  my  confidence  on  God,  and 
hope  every  thing  from  His  benevolence. 
In  the  bofom  of  Providence  I find  my  re- 
pofe,  and  my  felicity.’ 


MEN  OF  GENIUS  DEFICIENT  IN  CON- 
VERSATION. 

The  Student,  who  may,  perhaps,  fhine 
a luminary  of  Learning  and  of  Genius,  in  the 
pages’ of  his  volume,  is  found,  not  rarely, 
to  lie  obfeured  beneath  a thick  cloud  in 
colloquial  difeourfe. 

It  is  the  Superficial  Mind  that  reflects  lit- 
tle, but  fpeaks  fluently,  that  appears  to  the 
vulgar  (who  are  better  judges  of  the  quan- 
tity than  of  the  quality  of  words)  a conftel- 
lation  of 'abilities. 

If  you  love  the  Man  of  Lettefs,  leek  him. 
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in  the  privacies  of  his  lfudy  j or,  if  he  be  a 
Man  of  Virtue,  take  him  to  your  bofom.  It 
is  in  the  hour  of  confidence  and  tranquillity, 
his  Genius  may  elicit  a ray  of  intelligence, 
more  fervid  than  the  labours  of  poliihed 
compofition. 

The  great  Peter  Corneille,  whofc  genius 
rcfembled  that  of  our  Shakefpeare,  and  who 
has  fo  forcibly  exprefled  the  fublimc  fenti- 
ments  of  the  Hero,  had  nothing  in  his  ex- 
terior manners  that  indicated  his  genius  : on 
the  contrary,  his  converfation  was  fo  inli- 
pid , that  it  never  failed  of  wearying  his  au- 
ditors. Nature,  who  had  laviflied  on  him 
the  extraordinary  gifts  of  Genius,  had  for- 
gotten, or  rather  dit'dained,  to  blend  with 
them  her  more  ordinary  ones.  He  did  not 
even  J peak , correctly,  that  language,  of 
which  he  was  fuch  a mailer. 

When  his  friends  reprefented  to  him,  in 
the  trite  cant  of  the  vulgar,  how  much 
more  he  might  pleafe,  by  not  difdaining  to 
corredl  thefe  trivial  errors,  he  would  fmile, 
■and  fay — ‘ I am  not  the  lej's  Peter  Corneille /’ 

- The  deficiencies  of  Addifon,  in  converfa- 
tion, are  well  known.  He  preferved  a rigid 
filence  amCngft  Grangers  j but,  if  he  was 

filent. 
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Client,  it  was  the  filence  of  meditation.  He 
probably,  at  that  moment,  laboured  more 
in  his  reflections,  than  had  he  been  in  his 
fhidy.  It  was  this  filence  that  enlightened 
a whole  nation  diurnally. 

The  vulgar  may/j/^j  but  it  is  for  Genius 
to  obferve. 

The  ‘ prating  Mandeville,’  pert,  frothy, 
and  empty,  in  his  Mifanthropic  Ccmpoli- 
tions,  compared  Addifon,  after  having  pair- 
ed an  evening  in  his  company,  to  * a Client 
Parfon  in  a tye-wig.’  It  is  no  lhame  Cor  an 
Addifon  to  receive  the  ccnfures  of  a Mande- 
ville : he  has  only  to  blufh  when  he  calls 
down  thofe  of  a Pope. 

Virgil,  we  are  told,  was  very  heavy  in 
converfation,  and  refemblcd  more  an  ordi- 
nary man  than  an  enchanting  poet. 

La  Fontaine  (Cays  La  Bruyerc)  appeared 
coarfe,  heavy,  and  ftupid ; he  could  not 
Cpeak  or  delcribe  what  he  had  j uft  feen  : but 
when  he  wrote,  he  was  the  model  of  Poetrv. 
All  is  lightnefs,  elegance,  fine  natural  fen- 
timents,and  delicacy  of  exprelfion,  through- 
out his  works. 

It  is  very  eafy,  Caid  a humorous-  obferver, 
(in  fpeaking  concerning*La  F on  Pa  me)  to  be 
x aman 
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a man  of  wit,  or  a fool  j but  to  be  both, 
and  that  too  in  the  extreme  degree,  is  in- 
deed admirable,  and  only  to  be  found  in 
him. 

Ifocrates,  celebrated  for  his  beautiful 
oratorical  compofitions,  was  of  fo  timid  a 
difpofition,  that  he  never  ventured  to  fpeak 
in  public.  He  compared  himfelf  to  the 
whetftone,  which  will  not  cut,  but  enables 
other  things  to  do  this:  for  his  productions 
fer^edas  models  toother  orators. 

Dryden  fays  of  himfelf,  ‘ my  converfation 
is  flow  and  dull,  my  humour  faturnine  and 
referved.  In  fhort,  I am  none  of  thofe  who 
endeavour  to  break  jcfts  in  company,  or 
make  repartees.’ 


VIDA. 

What  a confolation  muft  it  be  for  an 
aged  parent  to  fee  his  child,  by  the  efforts 
of  his  own  merits,  attain,  from  the  humbled 
obfcurity,  to  diftinguilhed  eminence ! What 
a tranfport  muft  it  yield  to  the  man  of  fen- 
fibility  to  return  to  the  obfcure  dwelling  of 
9 his 
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his  parent,  and  to  embrace  him,  adorned 
with  public  honours  ! Poor  Vida  was  de- 
prived of  this  fatisfa&ion  ; but  he  is  placed 
higher  in  our  efteem  by  the  prefent  anec- 
dote, than  even  by  that  claffic  compofition, 
which  rivals  the  Art  of  Poetry  of  his  great 
matter. 

Jerome  Vida,  after  having  long  ferved 
two  Popes,  had  at  length  attained  to  the 
Epifcopacy.  Arrayed  in  the  robes  .of  his 
new  dignity,  he  prepared  to  vifit  his  aged 
parents,  and  felicitated  himfelf  with  the  rap- 
tures which  the  old  couple  would  feel,  in 
embracing  their  fon  as  their  Bifhop.  When 
he  arrived  at  their  village,  he  learnt,  that  it 
was  but  a fewtlays  fince  they  were  no  more  ! 
His  fenfibilities  were  cxquifitely  pained. 
The  Mufe,  elegantly  querulous,  dictated 
fome  Elegiac  Verfe ; and,  in  the  fweeteft 
pathos,  deplored  the  Death  and  the  Difap- 
pointment  of  his  parents. 


METAPHORSi 

Cardinal  Perron  has  a veryjudicious 
criticifm  on  Metaphors.  Cicero  compares 
Vol.  I.  M them 
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them  to  Virgins,  who  ihould  not  too  fami- 
liarly fhew  themfelves,  and  who  muft  ap- 
pear without  affectation.  We  frequently 
meet  with  many  that  are  not  only  vicious, 
but  difguftful,  and  have  nothing  of  that  by 
which  Cicero  is  defirous  they  fhould  be  dif- 
tinguifhed. 

Is  it  polfible  that  fome  authors  are  igno- 
rant that  Style  is  meant  to  delight  ? And, 
if  they  write  vicious  and  difguftful  Meta- 
phors, fhould  they  even  convey  to  the  reader 
their  meaning,  they  muft  offend  ? — Such  as 
thole  which  a fanatical  Preacher  employed, 
when  he  called  on  the  Lord  to  wipe  his  lips 
with  the  napkin  of  his  love;  and  when  he 
talked  of  the  lamp  of  love  ^ and  the  candle 
. of  divine  grace. 

Du  Bartas,  who  was  a famous  poet  in  his 
day,  calls  the  Sun,  the  Lord  of  Candles— 
the  Winds,  the  Pojlillions  of  JEolus — Thun- 
der, the  Drum  of  the  gods.  Thefe  wretched 
metaphors  arol'e  from  that  total  want  of 
tafte,  which  both  the  poet  and  his  age  evin- 
ced. Notwithftanding  thefe  vicious  thoughts, 

I have  read  fome  fine  verles  in  his  Weeks. 

All  the  lay  preachers  in  Cromwell’s  time 
abounded  w'ith  fuch  metaphors : the  titles 

of 
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of  their  works  are  fufficient  proofs.  One 
Salt  mar  ffi  publiffied  a book,  entitled — The 
Smoke  in  the  Temple  ; and  this  was  immedi- 
ately anfwered  by  a congenial  genius,  with 
— A Flaming  Fire  in  Zion  I 

Bifliop  Latimer  preached,  in  the  year 
1527,  a fermon,  in  which  he  fays — * Now, 
ye  have  heard  what  is  meant  by  this  JirJl 
card , and  how  ye  ought  to  play : I purpofe 
again  to  deal  unto  you  another  card  of  the 
fame  fuit ; for  they  be  of  fo  nigh  affinity, 
that  one  cannot  be  well  played  without  the 
other.’ 

About  the  middle  of  the  feventeenth  cen- 
tury, a country  minifter — Fuller  informs  us 
— imitated  thefe  ridiculous  allufions  of  La- 
timer ; but  the  congregation,  now  fome- 
what  more  refined  than  in  the  good  biffiop’s 
time,  could  not  refrain  from  immoderate 
peals  of  laughter. 

Perron  obferves,  that  in  employing  Meta- 
phors, we  mail  not  defcend  from  the  general 
to  the  particular  : we  may  be  allowed  to 
fay — the  flames  of  love,  but  not  the  candle, 
the  lamp,  and  the  wick  of  love.  Saint  An- 
felm  exclaims — * Draw  me,  O Lord  1 that 

M2  I may 
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I may  run  after  thee ; fatten  me  with  the 
cords  of  thy  Love  !’  The  Metaphor  is  a lit- 
tle fimilitude,  or  an  abridgment  of  a fimili- 
tude — it  mutt  pafs  quick;  we  mutt  not  dwell 
upon  it ; when  it  is  too  far  continued,  it  is  * 
vicious,  and  degenerates  into  an  Enigma. 

Pere  Bouhours  alfo  oblerves,  that  Meta- 
phors mutt  not  be  continued  too  far,'' and 
that  when  they  are  thus  overftrained,  they 
become  trifling  and  frigid.  Thefe  two  in- 
ftances  will  explain  what  is  here  meant — 

An  Italian,  on  his  return  from  Poland, 
faid,  that  the  perfons  of  that  country  were 
as  white  as  their  fnows ; but,  that  they  were 
even  colder  than  they  were  white ; and  that 
frequently,  from  their  converfations,  he 
caught  a cold. 

Cottar  fays,  that  the  Ledtures  of  Mal- 
herbe were  fatiating  and  cloying  to  a degree 
— fo  as  to  dettroy  the  appetite  of  thofe  who 
heard  them,  and  to  fave  them  the  expence 
of  a dinner. 

Of  the  firft  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  Cold, 
as  a figure,  is  an  eftablifhed  Metaphor ; but 
that  from  this  cold  we  are  likely  to  catch 
one,  is  what  pafles  the  juft  limits  of  the  Me- 
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taphorj  as  well  as  thofe  lectures,  which 
cloyed  till  they  occafioned  a lofs  of  appetite, 
and  faved  the  expence  of  a dinner. 

It  was  faying  enough,  that  they  were  fa- 
, tiating  and  difagreeable,  without  adding  the 
reft,  which  goes  to  fuch  an  extreme,  and 
which  is  not  likely.  This,  however,  muft 
be  underftood,  when  the  author  fpeaks  in  a 
ferious  ftyle : for,  if  he  means  to  employ 
fuch  Metaphors  jocularly,  they  would  then 
pet  (hock  us  i becaufe,  when  we  laugh,  we 
may  be  allowed  great  latitude ; and,  ac- 
cording to  Ariftotle  and  Quintilian,  when- 
ever we  joke,  the  falfeft  thoughts  have,  in 
fome  meafure,  a true  fenfe. 

To  illuftrate  this  criticifm.  Let  us  try 
thefe  two  thoughts ; which,  however  car- 
ried far,  have  great  merit,  when  we  reftedt 
on  the  manner  in  which  they  muft  be  up- 
flerftood. 

An  ancient  fatirift  fays,  that  if  we  wiflb 
to  temper  an  overheated  bath,  we  have  only 
to  beg  a certain  rhetorician  to  enter  be- 
caufe he  was  remarkable  for  frigidity  ip 
Jiis  difeourfes.  A modern  fatireft  declares, 
h?  was  lately  frozen  at  reading  a certain 
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Elegy  of  a miferable  poetafter  j and  that  the 
polar  frofts  do  not,  by  many  degrees,  ap- 
proach it. 


GIBBON. 

A friend  obferves,  that  he  had  remark- 
ed, in  reading  Gibbon,  two  matters,  in 
which  he  has  been  grolsly  miftaken.  One 
was,  the  Standard  of  our  Englifh  Coin, 
when  he  compares  it,  in  a note,  with  that 
of  fome  Foreign  Coin  he  had  to  eftimate. 
The  other  point  was,  when,  in  fpeaking  of 
a religious  fedt  who  ufed  to  fall  on  certain 
days,  he  adds — f They  probably  derived 
this  cuftom  from  that  of  the  Jews  farting  on 
their  fabbath.’  This  is  a flagrant  error ; 
fince  it  has  always  been  their  cuftom,  rather 
to  indulge  in  feftal  enjoyments  on  that  day. 
It  is,  with  them,  a rule  to  obferve  no  Faft 
on  the  Sabbath,  though  it  might  be  the 
anniverfary  of  the  moft  remarkable  event. 
The  day  of  Expiation  is  the  only  Faft  per- 
putted  to  be  kept  on  the  Seventh  day. 

The 
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The  paflages  here  alluded  to  have  not 
yet  been  difcovered.  I infert  this  flight  cri- 
ticifm,  merely  for  the  information  refpecting 
the  Jews. 


ABELARD. 

Although  Abelard,  an  author  fo  fa- 
mous for  his  writings,  and  his  amours  with 
Eloifa,  or  rather  Heloife,  is  ranked  not 
among  the  Orthodox,  but  the  Heretics,  be- 
caufe  he  ventured  to  publifli  opinions  con- 
cerning the  Trinity,  which  were  in  thofe 
times  thought  too  fubtle  and  too  bold ; yet 
it  is  probably  owing  to  his  fuperior  genius 
that  he  appeared  fo  culpable  in  the  eyes  of 
his  enemies.  The  cabal  formed  againft 
him  diflurbed  the  earlier  part  of  his  life 
with  a thoufand  perfections ; till  at  length 
they  perfuaded  Bernard,  his  old  friend,  but 
who  had  now  turned  faint,  that  poor  Abe-' 
lard  was  what  their  malice  defcribed  him  to 
be.  Bernard,  enfkmed  againft  him,  con- 
demned, unheard,  the  unfortunate  fcholar. 
But  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  book  which 
M 4 was 
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was  burnt  as  unorthodox,  and  as  the  com- 
petition of  Abelard,  was  in  fadt  written  by 
Peter  Lombard,  Bifhop  of  Paris;  a work 
which  has  fince  been  canonized  in  the  Sor- 
bonne,  and  on  which  is  founded  the  fcho- 
laftic  theology.  We  may  add  alfo,  that 
becaufe  Abelard,  in  the  warmth  of  honeft 
indignation,  had  reproved  the  Monks  of  St, 
Denis,  in  France,  and  St.  Gildas  de  Ruys, 
in  Bretagne,  for  the  horrid  incontinence  of 
their  lives,  they  joined  his  enemies,  and 
affifted  to  embitter  the  bfe  of  this  ingenious 
fcholar;  who,  perhaps,  was  guilty  of  no 
other  crime  than  that  of  feeling  too  feniibly 
an  attachment  to  one  who  not  only  pofleti'ed  . 
the  enchanting  attractions  of  the  fofter  fex, 
but,  what  indeed  is  very  unufual,  a conge- 
niality of  difpofition,  and  an  enthufiafm  of 
imagination. 

* Is  it,  in  heaven,  a crime  to  love  too  well  ?* 

It  appears  by  a letter  of  Peter  de  Cluny 
to  Eloifa,  which  Marville  fays,  is  amongft 
thofe  of  Abelard’s,  that  Ihe  had  folicited  for 
his  abfolution ; this  Abbot  gave  it  to  her. 
It  runs  thus.  Ego  Petrus  cluniacencis  Ab- 
bas, qui  Petrum  Abaslardum  in  monachum 
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cluniafenfem  recepi,  & corpus  ejus  furtim 
delatum  Heloiffae  abbatiflse  & monialio  Pa- 
racleti  conceffi,  audtoritate  omnipotentis  Dei 
& omnium  fandtorum  abfolvo  eum  pro 
pfficio  ab  omnibus  peccatis  fuis. 

In  an  ancient  Chronicle  of  Tours,  it  is 
given  as  a fadt,  that  when  they  depofed  the 
body  of  the  Abbefs  Eloifa  in  the  tomb  of 
her  lover  Peter  Abelard,  who  had  been 
there  interred  twenty  years  j this  faithful 
hufband  raifed  his  arms,  ftretched  them, 
and  clofely  embraced  his  beloved  Eloifa. 
It  is  probable  that  this  poetic  fidtion  was 
invented  to  fandtify,  by  a miracle,  the  frail- 
ties of  their  youthful  days.  This  is  not 
wonderful ; but  it  is  ftrange,  that  Andrew 
Du  Chefne,  who  has  been  honoured  with 
the  title  of  the  Father  of  French  Hiftory, 
and  who,  indeed,  was  a writer  whofe  learn- 
ing  was  equal  to  his  great  induftry,  relates 
this  anecdote.  And  though  it  is  only  an 
abfurd  fable  of  the  ancient  chroniclers,  he 
not  only  gives  it  as  an  incident  well  authen-* 
ticated,  but  alfo  maintains  it’s  poflibility, 
by  various  other  examples ; but  which,  un- 
fortunately, are  taken  from  limilar  autho- 
rities. 

Bayle 
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- Bayle  tells  us,  that  billets  doux  and  amo- 
rous verfes  are  two  powerful  machines  to 
employ  in  the  affaults  of  Love ; particular- 
ly when  the  paflionatc  fongs  that  the  poeti- 
cal lover  compofes  are  fung  by  himfelf. 
This  fecret  was  well  known  to  the  elegant 
Abelard.  Abelard  (fays  Bayle)  fo  touched 
the  fenfible  heart  of  Eloifa,  and  infufed  fuch 
fire  into  her  frame,  by  employing  his  fine 
pen  and  his  fine  voice,  that  the  poor  woman 
never  recovered  from  the  attack.  She  hcr- 
felf  informs  us,  that  he  difplayed  two  quali- 
ties, which  are  rarely  found  in  philolophers, 
and  by  which  he  could  inftantly  win  the  af- 
fections of  the  female  •, — he  wrote  well,  and 
he  fung  well.  He  compofed  love-verfes  fo 
beautiful,  and  fongs  fo  agreeable,  as  well 
for  the  words  as  the  airs,  that  all  the  world 
got  them  by  heart,  and  the  name  of  his 
miftrefs  was  fpread  from  province  to  pro- 
vince. 

What  a gratification  to  the  enthufiaftic, 
the  amorous,  the  vain  Eloifa  ! 
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ARISTOTLE  AND  PLATO. 

Of  all  men  of  letters  who  have  appeared, 
perhaps  there  never  was  one  on  whom  fo 
much  praife  and  fo  much  cenfure  have  been 
lav ifhed  as  on  Ariftotle:  but  he  £ad  this 
advantage,  of  which  fome  of  the  moft  emi- 
nent  icholars  have  been  deprived,  that  he 
enjoyed  during  his  life  a fplendid  reputa- 
tion. Philip  of  Macedon  mull  have  felt  a 
ftrong  convidion  of  his  merit,  when  he 
•wrote  to  him  in  thefe  terms,  on  the  occa- 
fion  of  the  birth  of  Alexander: — ‘ I receive 
from  the  gods,  this  day,  a fon ; but  I thank 
them  not  fo  much  for  the  favour  of  his 
birth,  as  his  having  come  into  the  world  in 
a time  when  you  can  have  the  care  of  his 
education  j and  that,  through  you,  he  will 
be  rendered  worthy  of  being  my  fon.’ 

Diogenes  Laertius  defcribes  the  perfon  of 
the  Stagyrite,  by  informing  us,  that  his  eyes 
were  little,  and  his  legs  lank ; that  he  flam- 
mered,  and  was  fond  of  a magnificent  drefs, 
find  wore  coftly  rings.  He  had  a miftrefs 
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whom  he  loved  palTionately,  and  for  whorq 
he  frequently  afted  inconfiftent  with  the 
philofophic  character:  a thing  as  common 
with  philofophers  as  with  other  men. 

Ariftotle  had  ftudied  under  the  divine 
Plato : but  the  difciple  and  the  mafter  could 
not  poflibly  agree  in  their  do&rines  ; they 
were  of  oppofite  taftes  and  talents.  Plato 
was  the  chief  of  the  Academic  fedt,  and 
Ariftotle  of  the  Peripatetic.  Plato,  fays  the 
author  of  Querelles  Litteraires,  (a  worl$ 
which  is  fuppofed  to  have  received  many 
finifhing  ftrokes  from  the  hand  of  Voltaire) 
was  fimple,  modeft,  frugal,  and  of  auftere 
manners  } a good  friend,  and  a zealous  citi- 
zen ; but  a very  bad  politician : a lover  in- 
deed of  benevolence,  and  delirous  of  dift'uf- 
ing  it  amongft  men,  but  knowing  little  of 
themj  as  chimerical  in  his  ideas  as  Rouffeau, 
or  our  Sir  Thomas  Moore  in  his  Utopia. 

Ariftotle  had  nothing  of  the  aufterity  of 
the  philofopher : he  was  open,  pleafant, 
and  even  charming  in  his  converfation ; 
fiery  and  volatile  in  his  pleafures  j magnifi- 
cent in  his  drefs.  They  deferibe  him  as 
fierce,  difdainful,  and  farcaftic.  He  joined 
to  a tafte  for  profound  erudition,  that  of  aq 
x elegan^ 
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elegant  dilTipation.  His  pafTion  for  luxury 
occafioned  him  fuch  cxpences,  when  he  was 
young,  that  he  confumed  all  his  property. 

Rapid  has  fketched  an  ingenious  parallel 
of  thefe  two  celebrated  philofophers.  The 
works  of  this  critic  are  now  fo  little  read, 
-that  the  reader  will  not  be  difpleafed  to  find 
it  here. 

The  genius  of  Plato  is  more  polifhed, 
and  that  of  Ariftotle  more  vaft  and  pro- 
found. Plato  has  a lively  and  abundant 
imagination  ; fertile  in  invention,  in  ideas, 
in  expreflions,  and  in  figures  ; difplaying  a 
thouf^nd  different  turns,  a thoufand  new  co- 
lours, all  agreeable  to  their  fubjedt : but, 
after  all,  it  is  nothing  more  than  imagina- 
tion. Ariftotle  is  hard  and  dry'  in  all  he  fays ; 
but  what  he  fays  is  all  reafon,  though  it  is 
expreffed  drily  : his  didtion,  pure  as  it  is, 
has  fomething  uncommonly  auflerc ; and 
his  obfcurities,  natural  or  affedted,  difguft 
and  fatigue  his  readers.  Plato  is  equally 
delicate  in  his  thoughts  and  in  his  expref- 
fions.  Ariflotle,  though  he  may  be  more 
natural,  has  not  any  delicacy : his  ftyle  is 
fimple  and  even,  but  clofe  and  nervous  -t 
that  of  Plato  is  grand  and  elevated,  but  - 
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loofe  and  diffufe.  Plato  always  fays  more 
than  he;  fhould  fay:  Ariftotle  never  fays 
enough,  and  leaves  the  reader  always  to 
think  more  than  he  fays.  The  one  furprifes 
the  mind,  and  charms  it  by  a flowery  and 
fparkling  character:  the  other  illuminates 
and  inftrudts  it,  by  a juft  and  l'olid  method. 
Plato  communicates  fomething  of  genius, 
by  the  fecundity  of  his  own;  and  Ariftotle 
fomething  of  judgment  and  reafon,  by  that 
impreflion  of  good  fenfe  which  appears  in 
all  he  fays.  In  a word,  Plato  frequently 
only  thinks  to  exprefs  himfelf  well ; and 
Ariftotle  only  thinks,  to  think  juftly.’ 

An  interefting  anecdote  is  related  of  thefe 
philofophers. — Ariftotle  became  the  rival  of 
Plato.  Literary  difputes  long  fubfiftcd  be- 
twixt them.  The  difciple  ridiculed  his 
mafter,  and  the  mafter  treated  contemptu- 
oufly  his  difciple.  To  make  his  fuperiority 
manifeft,  Ariftotle  wifhed  for  a regular  de- 
putation before  an  audience,  where  erudi- 
tion and  reafon  might  prevail.  But  this  fa- 
tisfadtion  was  denied.  > 

Plato  was  always  furrounded  by  his  fcho- 
lars,  who  took  a lively  intereft  in  his  glory. 
Three  of  thefe  he  taught  to  rival  Ariftotle  ; 

and 
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and  it  became  the  ir  mutual  intereft  to  de- 
preciate his  merits.  Unfortunately,  one  day, 
Plato  found  himfelf  in  his  fchool  without 
thefe  three  favourite  fcholars.  Ariftotle 
flies  to  him : a crowd  gathers,  and  enters 
with  him.  „The  idol  whofe  oracles  they 
wilhed  to  overturn  was  prefented  to  them. 
Pie  was  then  (fays  the  Abbe  Iraild)  a re- 
fpe&able  old  man ; the  weight  of  whole 
years  had  enfeebled  his  memory.  The  com- 
bat was  not  long.  Some  fophifms  made  ra- 
pidly, embarrafled  Plato.  He  law  himfelf 
lurrounded  by  the  inevitable  traps  of  the 
fubtleft  logic;  and  he  onlyanfwered  by  thefe 
words,  which  reproached  his  ancient  fcholar 
— 4 He  has  kicked  againft  us,  as  a colt  againlt 
it’s  mother.’ 

Soon  after  this  humiliating  adventure,  he 
ceafed  to  give  public  letftures.  Ariftotle  re- 
mained mafter  in  the  field  of  battle.  He 
quickly  raifed  a fchool,  and  devoted  him- 
felf to  render  it  the  mod  famous  one  in 
Greece.  But  the  three  favourite  fcholars 
of  Plato,  zealous  to  avenge  the  caufe  of 
their  mafter,  and  to  make  amends  for  their 
imprudence  in  having  quitted  him,  armed 
themfelves  againft  the  ufurper.  Xenocrates, 
* the 
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the  moft  ardent  of  the  three,  attacked  Arif- 
totle ; confounded  the  logician,  and  re-efta- 
blifhed  Plato  in  all  his  rights.  Since  that 
time  the  Academic  and  Peripatetic  fedls, 
animated  by  the  fpirits  of  their  feveral 
chiefs,  avowed  an  eternal  hatred  for  each 
other. 


MARTIN  LUTHER  AND  CALVIN. 

To  oppofe  the  Church  of  Rome  in  their* 
idea  of  Prayers  addrelfed  to  the  Saints,  Lu- 
ther denied  the  immortality  of  the  foul . He 
faid  it  expired  with  the  body,  but  that  God 
revived  both.  So  that,  according  to  his 
opinion,  no  one  could  enter  into  the  vifible 
prefence  of  God  till  this  operation  had  taken 
place.  The  Romifh  Church  holding  a con- 
trary opinion,  he  treated  as  impious  what  it 
inculcates  concerning  the  immortality  of  the 
foul.  Thefe  are  dreadful  fhifts  for  men 
who  pretend  to  adl  by  an  impulfe  of  the 
Divinity  ! 

Calvin  was  originally  named  Cattvin.  His 
ftipend,  as  minifter  at  Geneva,  was  as  mi- 
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ferable  as  the  income  of  a Welch  curate. 
He  was  fubject  to  eleven  different  maladies, 
which,  continually  airlifting  him,  irritated 
his  difpofitior.Si  l ie  had,  indeed,  fo  much 
acerbity  in  his  temper,  that  he  became  un- 
fuppor table  to  thofe  who  were  near  him. 
It  was  this  that  occafioned  many  Germans 
to  fay — ‘ that  they  preferred  being  in  hell  - 
with  Beza,  to  being  in  paradife  with  Cal- 
vin.’ Every  day  he  taught  theology,  preach- 
ed, and  held  various  conferences ; yet,  in 
fpite  of  all  his  occupations,  he  contrived 
to  leave  behind  him,  as  an  author,  nine 
ponderous  folios  ! He  died  at  Geneva,  in 
1594,  aged  fifty-five.  He  was  a learned 
man;  but  he  has  caufeda  world  of  woe.  He 
drove  ambitioully  to  overturn  every  thing. 
He  Was  cruel  and  vindiftive:  he  occafioned 
the  perfecution  of  Michael  Servetus,  who 
was  fo  cruelly  put  to  death  in  the  name 
of  a Chriftian  Religion,  and  by  the  hands 
of  men  who  profefs  Evangelical  gentle- 
nefs ; and  all  this  for. a difference  about  the 
Trinity  ! 
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TERTULLIAN. 

TertiJllian,  a father  of  the  Primitive 
Church,  was  an  African.  He  is  a moffc 
terrible  author,  and  does  not  yield  eafily  to 
the  hand  of  the  tranflator.  Pie  is  all  nerves ) 
his  pen  pierces  like  a graver : his  llyle 
would  appear  Ihocking  to  the  prefent  race 
of  readers. 

With  him  Difcipline  means  the  Rights 
of  Religion ; Faith,  it’s  Theory  ; and  God 
and  Difcipline , mean  God  and  his  Worfhip. 
He  calls  the  Chriftians  Little  Fife,  bccaufe 
they  are  regenerated  in  the  waters  of  Bap- 
til'm : thofe  who  are  baptized,  Candidatos 
Baptifni ; alluding  to  the  White  Robes  the 
baptized  wore  till  the  fucceeding  Sunday, 
which  was  therefore  called  the  White  Sun- 
day. This  is  furely  burlefquing  the  rites 
of  baptifm.  In  this  ftyle  are  all  his  works 
compofedj  and  there  have  been  many  wri- 
ters on  Sacred  topics  who  greatly  admire 
thefe  flourifhes  of  his  pen.  We  may  ap- 
prove of  their  religious  zeal,  but  not  of 
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their  tafte  in  compofition.  Balzac,  who 
pretends  to  be  his  admirer,  gives  a very  in- 
genious reafon  for  it:  he  Jays — * It  mud  be 
confefled  that  his  ftyle  is  obfeurej^ut  that, 
like  the  richeft  ebony,  through  it’s  excefs 
of  darknefs,  it  is  bright.’  An  idle  conceit, 
like  this,  offers  but  a weak  apology  for  the 
defeds  of  a writer. 

Ladantius  cenfures  him  for  his  inelegance 
and  harfhnefs. 

Malebranche  fays,  that — 1 his  manner  of 
writing  dazzles  the  underltanding;  and  that, 
like  certain  authors  whofe  imaginations  arc 
vivid,  he  perfuades  us  without  the  aid  of  rea- 
fon. But  he  was  a vifionary,  and  deftitute  of 
judgment.  His  lire,  his  raptures,  and  his 
enthufiafm,  upon  the  mod  trivial  fubjeds, 
plainly  indicate  a difordered  imagination. 
What  hyperboles  ! What  figures  !’ 

Salmafius,  the  acuteft  commentator  of 
the  moderns,  when  he  undertook  to  exa-. 
mine  his  writings,  ^declared,  that  certainly 
no  one  ever  Jhall  underhand  him. 

Yet  this  is  one  of  the  fathers  who  eda- 
blifhed  Christianity ; and  I am  pained  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  a candid  criticifm  on  fo  bad  a 
N 2 'writer 
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writer  will  be  looked  upon  as  committing 
an  impiety  towards  Chriftianity,  by  certain 
zealots  of  religion,  who  feem  in  their  no- 
tions to  be  at  lcaft  fome  centuries  remote 
from  the  enlightened  fpirit  of  this  age.  But 
let  it  be  conlidered,  that  I prefume  not  to 
decide  on  matters  of  religious  faith,  but 
only  on  thofe  which  concern  the  four-and- 
twenty  letters  of  the  Alphabet.  Befides, 
we  have  fo  many  other  inflances  in  men  of 
all  religions,  who  have  proved  very  good 
faints , though  they  have  been  otherwife 
lingularly  illiterate.  Infpiration  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  Knowledge.  The  Bible  lias 
little  relation  with  the  Cyclopaedia.  Had 
Whitefeld  and  JVeJley  applied  themlelves  to 
Literature,  (lb  very  mean  were  their  abili- 
ties) we  Ihould  not  have  heard  of  their 
names.  But  devoting  themlelves  to  InJ'pi - 
ration,  they  have  been  followed  by  thou- 
fands  of  the  Canaille. 
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MADEMOISELLE  DE  SCUDERY. 

Bien  heureux  Scudery,  d >nt  la  fertile  plume 
Peut  tous  k-s  mois  fans  p.-ine  enfanter  un  volume. 

It  is  Jloileau  who  his  written  the  above 
couplet  on  the  Scu  'eries,  the  brother  and 
lifter,  both  famous  in  their  day  for  com- 
poiing  Romances,  which  they  fometimes 
extended  to  ten  or  twelve  volumes.  It  was 
the  favourite  literature  of  that  period,  as 
much  as  the  Novels  of  the  prefent  umes  j 
or,  to  be  more  correct,  of  the  prefent  hour. 
Our  nobility  not  infrequently  condefcended 
to  tranflate  thefe  voluminous  coinpolitions. 

The  diminutive  fize  of  our  modern  novels 
is  undoubtedly  an  improvement ; but,  in 
refembling  the  lize  of  Primers,  it  were  to 
be  wi died  that  their  contents  had  all©  re- 
fembled  their  inoftenfive  page.  Our  great 
grandmothers,  were  incommoded  with  over- 
grown folios  } and,  inftead  of  finifhing  the 
eventful  hiftory  of  two  lovers  at  one  or  two 
fittings,  it  was  fometimes  fix  months,  includ- 
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ing  Sundays,  before  they  could  get  quit  of 
their  Clelias,  their  Cyrus’s,  and  Parthe- 
nidas. 

Mademoifelle  Scudery,  Menage  informs 
us,  had  compofed  ninety  volumes  / the  ma- 
terials of  which  were  entirely  drawn  from 
her  own  fertile  invention.  She  had  even 
finilhed  another  Romance ; but  which  fhc 
would  not  give  the  public,  whole  tafte,  fhe 
faw,  no  more  relilhed  thel'e  kinds  of  works. 

‘ What  a plealing  defeription,’  he  elie- 
where  obferves,  ‘ has  Mademoifelle  Scudery 
made,  in  her  Cyrus,  of  the  Little  Court  at 
Rambouillet ! There  are  a thoufand  things 
in  the  Romances  of  this  learned  lady  that 
render  them  ineftiinable.  She  has  drawn 
from  the  ancients  their  happieft  paflages, 
and  has  even  improved  upon  them.  Like 
the  prince  in  the  fable,  whatever  Ihe  touches 
becomes  gold.  We  may  read  her  works 
with  great  profit,  if  we  poffefs  a corredt 
tafte,  and  wifh  to  gather  inftrudtion.  Thofe 
who  cenfure  their  length,  only  Ihew  the  lit- 
tlenefs  of  their  judgment  j as  if  Homer  and 
Virgil  were  to  be  defpifed,  becaufe  many 
of  their  books  are  filled  with  epifodes  and 
incidents  that  neceflarily  retard  the  conclu- 

fion. 
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fion.  It  does  not  require  much  penetratiorj 
to  obferve,  that  Cyrus  and  Clelt'a  are  fpecies 
of  the  Epic  poem.  The  Epic  muft  embrace 
a number  of  events  to  fufpend  the  courfe 
of  the  narrative ; which  only  taking  in  a 
part  of  the  life  of  the  hero,  would  termi- 
nate too  foon  to  difcover  the  /kill  of  the 
poet.  Without  this  artifice,  the  charm  of 
uniting  the  greater  part  of  the  Epifodes  to 
the  principal  fubjedt  of  the  Romance  would 
be  loft,  Mademoifelle  de  Scudery  has  fo 
well  treated  them,  and  fo  aptly  introduced 
a variety  of  beautiful  paflages,  that  nothing 
in  this  kind  is  comparable  to  her  produc- 
tions. If  we  except  fome  expreflxons,  and 
certain  turns,  which  have  become  fome- 
>vhat  obfolete,  all  the  reft  will  laft  for  ever, 
and  outlive  the  priticifms  they  have  under- 
gone.’ 

Menage  has  here  certainly  uttered  a falfe 
prophecy.  Few  know  her  Romances  but 
by  their  names : and  this  critique  muft  be 
allowed  to  be  given  rather  in  the  fpirit  of 
friendfliip  than  of  true  criticifm. 

I (hall  add  to  this  article  the  fentiments 
of  a modern  French  writer,  who  has  dis- 
played great  ingenuity  in  his  ftrisftures. 

N 4 * The 
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* The  misfortune  of  her  having  written 
too  abundantly  has  occafioned  an  unjuft 
contempt.  We  confefs  there  are  many  hea- 
vy and  tedious  paff.iges  'in  her  voluminous 
Romances  ; but  if  we  confider  that,  in  the 
Clelia  and  the  Artamene,  are  to  be  found 
inimitable  delicate  touches,  and  many  fplen- 
did  parts  which  would  do  honour  to  fome  of 
our  living  writers,  we  muft  acknowledge  that 
the  great  defects  of  ail  her  works  arife  from 
her  not  writing  in  an  age  uhen  tafte  had 
reached  the  acme  of  cultivation  which  it 
now  has,  Such  is  her  erudition,  that  the 
French  p/lace  her  next  to  the  celebrated 
Madame  Dacier.  Iler  works,  containing 
many  fecret  intrigues  of  the  court  and  city, 
her  readers  relifhed,  on  their  early  publica- 
tion, more  keenly  than  we  can  at  prefent.’ 

Her  Artamene s,  or  the  great  Cyrus,  and 
principally  her  Clelia,  are  reprefentations 
of  what  then  palled  at  the  court  of  France. 
The  Map  of  the  Kingdom  of  Tender infs  in 
Clelia,  appeared,  at  the  time,  to  be  the  ef- 
fect of  the  happieft  invention.  This  cele- 
brated map  is  an  allegory  which  diftinguilhes 
the  different  kinds  of  tendernefs,  which  aie 
reduced  to  efteem,  gratitude,  and  inclina- 
tion. 
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tion.  It  is  thus  the  map  reprefents  three 
rivers,  which  have  thefe  three  names,  and 
on  which  are  fituated  three  towns,  called 
Tendernefs : Tendernefs  on  Inclination ; 
Tendernefs  on  E/lerm ; and  Tendernefs  on 
Gratitude.  Pleafing  Attentions , or  Petit 
Soins,  is  a village  very  beautifully  fituated. 
Mademoifelle  De  Scudery  was  extremely 
vain  of  this  little  allegorical  map  j and  had 
a terrible  controverfy  with  another  writer 
about  it’s  originality. 

Some  things  fimilar  are  invented,  I think, 
by  Mrs.  Barbauldj  and  a Scale  of  Health 
by  Dr.  Lettfom.  Their  ingenuity  has  giv- 
en a value  to  thefe  literary  amufements. 


THE  SCALIGERS. 

Tiie  Man  of  Letters  mud  confefs — re- 
luctantly, perhaps — that  the  literature  which 
flores  the  head  with  fo  many  ingenious  re- 
flections, and  £3  much  admirable  intelli- 
gence, may  at  the  fame  time  have  little  or 
no  influence  over  the  virtues  of  the  heart. 
The  fame  vices,  and  the  fame  follies,  dis- 
grace 
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grace  the  literate  and  the  illiterate.  Who 
poffefled  a profounder  knowledge  of  thq 
Grecian  learning,  or  was  a more  erudite 
critic,  than  Burman  ? Y et  this  man  lived 
Vinobfervant  of  every  ordinary  decency  and 
moral  duty.  Who  displayed  more  acute- 
nefs  of  mind,  and  a wider  circle  of  litera-- 
ture,  than  the  celebrated  Scaiigers ? Yet, 
from  the  anecdotes  and  characters  I collect 
of  them,  let  the  reader  contemplate  the  men. 

The  two  Scaligers,  father  and  fon,  were 
two  prodigies  of  learning  and  of  vanity, 
Scioppius  has  tore  the  mafk  of  that  prin- 
cipality with  which  the  father  had  adorned 
himlelf  i for  the  elder  Scaliger  maintained, 
that  he  was  defeended  from  the  La  Sca/as , 
princes  of  Verona. 

Abbe  Iraild,  the  anonymous  author  of  a 
curious  work,  entitled  ‘ Literary  Quarrels,’ 
(in  which  may  be  frequently  traced  the  bold 
and  lively  touch  of  his  patron,  Voltaire) 
affords  me  fome  materials  for  an  account  of 
this  lingular  controverfy, 

jol'eph  Scaliger  inherited  from  his  father, 
with  an  ardent  love  for  ftudy,  the  moft 
ridiculous  vanity,  with  a moft  cauftic  ancf 
moft  unfufferable  humour.  His  writings 

are 
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are  a mafs  of  ufeful  materials,  and  grofs  in- 
veftives  againft  all  thofe  who  would  not  ac- 
knowledge him  to  be  the  phoenix  of  authors. 
Intoxicated  with  the  abfurd  panegyrics  of 
his  friends,  he  imagined  that  Nature  had 
exhaufted  herfelf  to  produce  him.  He  was 
a literary  defpot.  He  gloried  in  being  con- 
yerfant  with  thirteen  languages,  that  is  to 
fay,  he  knew  none.  To  the  fury  of  his  cri- 
ticifia  living  and  dead  authors  were  alike 
facrificed. 

He  gave,  in  1 594,  a work  under  the  title 
of  * A Letter  from  Jofeph  Scaliger,  on  the 
Antiquity  and  Splendour  of  the  Scaligerian 
Race.’  Whatever  Pride  in  all  it’s  delirium 
could  imagine  of  extravagant  and  chimeri- 
cal in  genealogy,  is  collefted  in  this  writing. 
The  author  attempts  to  prove  that  his  fa- 
mily defeended  from  the  ancient  princes  of 
Verona.  The  life  of  his  father  is  the  moil 
curious  morfel.  Julius  is  reprefented  as 
the  greateft  warrior  of  the  age,  becaufe,  in 
his  youth,  it  happened  he  was  reduced  to 
ferve  as  a common  foldier  in  Italy ; as  the 
moft  Ikilful  phyfician  in  Europe,  becaufe  he 
had  ferved  in  an  apothecary’s  fliopj  as  a 
better  Latinift  than  Erafmus,  and  fuperior 
x in 
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in  every  thing  to  Cardan,  becaufe  he  had 
been  the  avowed  enemy  of  both.  This  mo- 
nument, thus  haftily  reared  to  the  glory  of 
a*!  the  part  and  future  Scaligers,  appeared 
to  Scieppius,  who  himielf  bad  fome  ridi- 
culous pretenfrons  of  a fimilar  nature,  as  an 
outrage  to  bis  own  ideal  family. 

He  immediately  refuted  the  Letter  from 
one  end  to  the  other : he  even  counted  the 
lies  it  contains,  and  he  very  accurately  tells 
us  they  amount  to  499.  He  lays,  and  he 
is  now  credited,  that  he  was  originally  named 
Jules  Burden  ; that  he  was  born  in  the  fhop 
of  a gilder  j had  palled  fome  part  of  his  life 
with  a furgeon  ; and  then  became  a corde- 
lier. The  elevation  of  his  mi  ;d  made  him 
alpirc  to  honours  greater  than  thefc : he 
threw  off  his  frock,  and  took  the  degree  of 
Dodior  in-Phyfic  at  Paris.  In  this  charac- 
ter he  appeared  at  Venice,  and  in  Piedmont. 
He  there  attached  himl’elftoa  prelate  of  the 
noble  Iloufe  of  Rovezza,  and  followed  him 
to  Agen,  of  which  is  patron  was  ma  le  bi- 
fhop.  He  married  the  daughter  of  an  apo- 
thecary. Such  were  the  pirents  of  Jofeph 
Scaligerj  who,  finding  this  chimerical  prin- 
cipality in  his  family,  palled  himfelf  for  a 
+-  , prince ; 
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prince ; and,  to  render  the  impofitions  of 
his  father  more  credible,  he  added  many  of 
his  own. 

What  an  humiliation  for  Scaligcr,  to  be 
attacked  in  fo  fenfible  a part.  lie  direttly 
fent  forth  a furious  libel  againft  his  adver- 
fary:  it  is  entitled  ‘ The  Life,  and  the  Pa- 
rents, of  Gafpard  Scioppius.’  Never  were 
blots  in  an  efcutcheon  blacker.  His  father 
was  pictured  as  a man  that  had  affiimed  a 
variety  of  fhapes,  but  always  of  the  meaneit 
and  roguiih  clal's : the  good  lady  his  mother 
was  infamous  •,  and  he  purfues,  without 
mercy,  his  daughters,  his  fons,  and  his 
grand -children. 

Scioppius  (fays  the  Abbe)  crufhed  him 
in  a volume,  which  v.  ill  hardly  find  it’s  equal 
for  foul  abufe.  It  was  written  with  fuch 
afperity,  that  (Baillet  fays)  Scioppius  was  . 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  hangman. 
This  blow  the  dethroned  Scaliger  could 
never  recover ; and,  as  Menage  obferves  of 
this  work,  he  died  of  the  chagrin  he  felt  on 
the  occafion  of  Scioppius’s  book  being  pub- 
lifhed,  entitled  Scaliger  Hypobolymccus.' 

* Yet  we  may,’  obferves  Huet,  * fay,  with 
Lipfius,  that  if  the  two  Scaligers  were  net 
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actually  princes,  they  richly  merited  a princi- 
pality, for  the  beauty  of  their  genius  and  the 
extent  of  their  erudition  ; but  we  can  offer 
no  apology  for  their  ridiculous  and  fingular 
haughtinefs. 

* When  a friend  w'as  delineating  his  cha- 
racter, the  father  wrote  to  him  in  thefe  terms 
- — “ Endeavour  to  collect  whatever  is  moll 
beautiful  in  the  pages  of  Mafiniffa,  of  Xeno- 
phon, and  of  Plato,  and  you  may  then 
form  a portrait  which,  however,  will  re- 
femble  me  but  im perfectly. ” 

Yet  this  man  poffeffed  little  delicacy  of 
tafte,  as  he  evinces  by  the  falfe  judgments 
he  pafies  on  Homer  and  Mufasus  j and, 
above  all,  by  thofe  unformed  and  rude 
poems  with  which  he  has  difhonoured  Par- 
naffus.  Menage  fays,  that  the  collection 
of  Scaliger’s  poems,  which  forms  a thick 
oCtavo  volume,  will  hardly  find  it’s  equal 
for  bad  compofition,  confidering  them  as 
the  productions  of  a man  of  letters-.  Of  a 
great  number  of  epigrams,  there  arc  but  four 
or  five  which  are  in  the  leaft  tolerable. 

Huet  thinks  that  his  fon  compofed  thofe 
letters  which  pafs  under  his  name  ; and,  as 
he  is  an  exquifite  judge  of  ftyle,  we  fhould 

credit 
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credit  his  opinion.  But,  though  his  poetrv 
is  fo  definite  of  fpirit  or  grace,  his  profe,  it 
mult  be  allowed,  is  excellent : nothing  can 
be  more  noble,  higher  polifhed,  or  more 
happily  turned. 

The  fon  pofiefled  a finer  tafte  : his  ftyle 
is  more  flowing  and  eafy,  and  yet  is  not  the 
lefs  noble  His  writings,  like  thofe  of  the 
father,  breathe  Angular  haughtinefs  and  ma- 
lignity. The  Scaligerana  will  convince  us 
that  he  was  incapable  of  thinking  or  fpeak- 
ing  favourably  of  any  perfon.  Although  he 
has  reflected  honour  on  his  age  by  the  ex- 
tenfivenefs  of  his  learning,  we  mull  confels 
that  he  has  not  feldom  fallen  into  grofs  er- 
rors, even  on  thofe  fubjetts  to  which  he 
had  mod  applied.  As  for  inftance,  Chro- 
nology, which  was  his  favourite  ftudy ; and 
although  he  imagined  that  he  ftretched  the 
iceptre  over  the  realms  of  Criticifin,  no  one 
has  treated  this  topic  with  lefs  felicity.  It 
was  the  reform  of  the  Calendar  then  pend- 
ing at  Rome  which  engaged  him  in  this 
ftudy.  He  wifhed  to  (hew  the  world  that 
he  was  more  capable  than  all  thofe  who  had 
been  employed.  If  the  l'uccefs  of  this  la- 
bour had  depended  on  the  extent  and  varie- 
ty 
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ty  of  erudition,  he  had  eminently  furpaffed 
all  thofe  who  had  applied  to  this  talk ; but 
he  was  their  inferior  in  the  folidity  of  his 
judgment,  in  the  exadtnefs  of  his  arguments, 
and  the  profundity  of  his  fpeculations. 
When  he  fondly  believed  that  he  had  found 
the  Quadrature  of  the  Circle,  he  was  cor- 
rected, and  turned  into  ridicule,  by  an  ob- 
fcure  lchoolmafter ; who,  having  clearly 
pointed  out  the  paralogifm  which  deceived 
him,  made  his  cyclometrics  vanilh  at  his 
touch. 

* Scaliger,  the  father,  was,’  fays  Patin, 
,*  ^n  illuftrious  impoftor.  He  had  never 
been  at  any  war,  nor  at  any  court  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian,  as  he  pretended.  He 
palled  the  firlt  thirty  years  of  his  life  in  one 
continued  ftudy.  Afterwards,  he  thre\V  off 
his  Monk’s  frock,  and  palmed  on  all  Europe 
the  fmgular  impoGtion  of  his  being  a de- 
fendant of  the  princes  of  Verona,  who  bore 
the  name  of  Scaliger.’ 

Julius  Scaliger  had  this  peculiarity  in  his 
manner  of  compofition:  he  wrote  with  luch 
accuracy,  that  his  manufeript  and  the  print- 
ed copy  always  correfpcnded  page  for  page, 
and  line  for  line.  This  may  appear  trifling 

infor- 
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information ; but  I am  perfuaded  that  a ha-« 
bit  of  corrednefs  in  the  lelfer  parts  of  com- 
pofition  aflilts  the  higher. 

I am  pleafed  to  find  long  after  this  was 
written,  that  the  great  Milton  was  very 
anxious  for  the  corrednefs  of  his  punctua- 
tion, and  all  other  minutke  of  the  prefs. 
So  were  Bayle,  Balzac,  Savage,  Armftrong, 
and  many  other  eminent  writers. 

George  Pfalmanazar,  well  known  in  the 
literary  world,  exceeded  in  powers  of  de- 
ception any  of  the  great  impoftors  of  learn- 
ing. His  Ifland  ofFormofawas  an  illufioil 
eminently  bold,  and  maintained  with  as  much 
felicity  as  erudition ; and  vaft  mult  have 
been  that  erudition  which  could,  on  feienti- 
fick  principles,  form  a language  and  it’s 
grammar. 


BE  LA  RGCHEFOUCAULT. 

The  maxims  of  this  ijoble  author  are  in 
the  hands  of  every  one.  To  thole  who 
chufe  to  derive  every  motive  and  every  ac- 
tion from  the  folitary  principle  of  felf-lovet 
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they  are  ineftimable.  They  form  one  con- 
tinued fatire  on  human  nature  ; but  they  are 
not  recon cileable  to  the  feelings  of  him  who 
trembles  with  the  fenfibilities  of  genius,  or 
pafies  through  life  with  the  firm  integrity  of 
virtue. 

The  character  of  this  author  is  thus  given 
by  Segrais — ■*  The  Duke  de  la  Rochcfou- 
cault  had  not  ftudied  j but  he  was  endowed 
with  a wonderful  degree  of  difeernment, 
and  knew  the  world  perfeXly  well.  It  wa« 
this  that  afforded  him  opportunities  of  mak- 
ing reflexions,  and  reducing  into  maxims 
thofe  difeoveries  which  he  had  made  in  the 
heart  of  man,  of  which  he  difplayed  an  ad- 
mirable knowledge.’ 

Chefterfield,  our  Englilh  Rochefoucault, 
are  alfo  informed,  poflefled  an  admira- 
ble knowledge  of  the  heart  of  man>  and  he, 
too,  has  drawn  a fimilar  piXurc  of  human 
nature.  Thefe  are  two  noble  authors , whole 
chief  ftudies  feem  to  have  been  made  in 
courts.  May  it  not  be  poffible,  allowing 
thefe  authors  not  to  have  written  a fentence 
of  apocrypha,  that  the  fault  lies  not  fo 
much  in  human  nature  as  in  the  nobility 
themfelves  ? 
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MATTHEW  PARIS.- 

A French  critic  has  given  this  juff  and 
lively  criticifm  on  oUr  hiftorian— 

* Matthew  Paris,  art  Englifh  Monk,  is  a 
good  hiftorian,-  if  we  except  his  Vifions, 
and  his  Apparitions,  with  which  his  work 
is  crouded.  This  is  his  word:  fide.  But  in 
thofe  times,  when  they  wrote  hiftory,-  it  was 
as  effential  to  recount  a number  of  miracles, 
as  it  is  in  the  prefent  day  to  rejedt  them  j 
unlefs  they  are  introduced  to  raife  a laughs 

* Matthew  Paris  is,  however,  fincere,-  and 
frank  j and,  without  labouring  at  delineat- 
ing the  portraits  of  his  heroes,  he  prefent* 
us  with  all  the  ideas  which  are  neeeffary  to 
be  given.  And  this  is  more  pleafing  to  me, 
than  that  vile  affectation  of  continually 
drawing  elaborate  portraits  •,  the  great  num- 
ber of  which  difguft,  and  render  the  veracity 
•f  the  author  frequently  fufpedted.-’ 

Will  not  this  laft  cenfure  fall  heavy  on 
the  characters  which  Smollct  has  given  us  at 
the  conclufion  of  every  reign  of  our  mo- 
- O a narchs  ? 
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narchs?  Does  not  the  author  more  fre- 
quently delineate  the  image  of  Imagination,, 
than  that  of  hiftoric  Truth  ? 


THE  NUMERAL  FIGURES. 

The  Numeral  Figures,  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6„ 
7,  8,  9,  which  we  now  employ,  began  to  be 
made  ufe  of,  in  Europe,  for  the  firft  time, 
in  1240,  in  the  Alphonfean  Tables,  made 
by  the  order  of  Alphonfo,  fonof  Ferdinand, 
King  of  Caftile ; who  employed,  for  this 
purpofe,  Ifaac  Hazan,  a Jew  finger,  of  the 
Synagogue  of  Toledo;  and  Abel  Ragel,  an 
Arabian.  The  Arabs  took  them  from  the 
Indians,  in  900.  The  other  Eaftern  na- 
tions received  them  through  the  means  of 
the  Spaniards,  in  a fhort  time  after  their  in- 
vafions.  The  firft  Greek  who  made  ufe  of 
them,  was  Plenudes,  in  a work  dedicated  to 
Michael  Paleologus,  in  1 270 ; fo  that  the 
Greeks  had  them,  not  from  the  Arabs,  but 
the  Latins. 

Thefe  cyphers,  in  the  indexes  of  French 
books,  are  frequently  called  Arabic  cyphers^ 
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to  dirtinguifh  them  from  Roman  numerals. 
Dr.  Wallis  is  of  opinion,  that  they  became 
generally  ufed  in  England  about  the  year 
1530.  This  account  is  difputable. 


THE  ARABIC  CHRONICLE. 

The  Arabic  Chronicle  of  Jerufalem  i6 
only  valuable  from  the  time  of  Mahomet. 
For  fuch  is  the  ftupid  fuperflition  of  the 
Arabs,  that  they  pride  themfelves  on  being 
ignorant  of  whatever  has  puffed  before  the 
miffion  of  their  Prophet.  The  moll  -curi- 
ous information  it  contains,  is  concerning 
the  Croifades.  The  Abbe  de  Longerue  has 
tranflated  feveral  parts.  He  who  would  be 
verfed  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Croifades,  Ihould 
attend  to  this  chronicle.  It  feems  to  have 
'been  written  with  impartiality.  It  renders 
juftice  to  the  Chriftian  heroes,  and  particu- 
larly dwells  on  the  gallant  actions  of  the 
Count  de  Saint  Gilles. 

What  feems  worthy  of  obfervation,  our 
hiftorians  chiefly- write  concerning  Godfrey 
de  Bouillon •,  only  the  learned  know  that  the 

O 3 Count 
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Count  de  Saint  Gil/es  adted  there  fo  Imports 
ant  a charadter.  The  ftories  of  the  Saracens 
are  juft  the  reverfc : they  fpeak  little  con*- 
.ccrning  Codfrey,  and  eminently  diftinguhh 
Saint  Gilles. 

Taffo  has  given  into  the  more  vulgar  ac- 
counts, by  making  the  former  fo  eminent,  at 
the  coft  of  the  other  heroes,  in  his  jerufalem 
Pelivered.  It  was  thus  that  Virgil  tranf- 
formed,  by  his  magical  power,  the  chafte 
Dido  into  a lover;  and  Homer,  the  meretri- 
cious Penelope  into  a moaning  matron.  It 
is  not  requifite  for  poets  to  be  hiftorians  ; 
but  I with  that  hiftorians  would  not  be  fa 
frequently  poets. 


prior’s  HANS  CARVEL. 

The  ftory  ©f  the  Ring  of  Hans  Carvel 
which  Fontaine  has  fo  prettily  fet  off,  and 
Prior  has  with  fuch  gaiety  and  freedom  re- 
lated, is  yet  of  very  ancient  ftanding;  but  it 
has  proved  fo  much  a favourite,  that  a 
number  of  authors  have  employed  it.  Me- 
nage 
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nage  Fays,  that  Poggius,  who  died  in  1459, 
has  the  merit  of  it’s  invention. 

Rabelais,  who  has  given  it  in  his  peculiar 
manner,  changed  it’s  original  name  of  Phi- 
lelphus,  to  that  of  Hans  Carvel.  ■ 

This  tale  will  alfo  be  found  in  the  ele- 
venth of  the  One  Hundred  New  Novels  col- 
lected in  1461. 

Ariofto  has  borrowed  it,  at  the  end  of  his 
fifth  Satire  j but,  by  his  pleafant  manner  of 
relating  it,  we  muft  confefs  it  is  fairly  ap- 
propriated. 

An  anonymous  writer,  who  publiihed  a 
Collection  of  Novels,  at  Lyons,  in  1555, 
has  alfo  employed  it  in  his  eleventh  Novel. 

Cellio  Melefpini  has  it  again  in  page  288 
of  the  Second  Part  of  his  Two  Hundred 
Novels,  printed  at  Venice  in  1609. 

F^ptaine,  and  an  anonymous  writer  who 
has  compofed  it  in  Latin  Anacreontic  verfes, 
have  confidered  it  to  be  a,  fubjeCt  worthy  of 
their  pens ; and,  at  length,  our  Prior  has 
given  it  to  us  in  his  beft  manner : fo  that  I 
may  venture  to  predict  that,  after  Arioflo, 
La  Fontaine,  and  Prior,  he  who  again  at- 
tempts it  in  the  politer  languages,  will  par- 
take the  di (honourable  fate  of  Icarus. 

O 4 Voltaire^ 
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Voltaire,  in  one  of  his  Literary  Mifcella- 
nies,  has  a curious  Eflay,  to  Ihew  that  mod 
of  our  heft  modern  ftories  and  plots  origi- 
nally belonged  to  the  Eaftern  Nations, 
The  Amphitrion  of  Moliere,  was  an  imita- 
tion of  Plautus,  who  had  borrowed  it  from 
the  Greeks,  who  had  taken  it  from  the  In- 
dians. It  is  given  by  Dow  in  his  Hiftory 
ofllindoftan. — The  Ephelian  Matron,  ver- 
ified by  La  Fontaine,  was  borrowed  from 
the  Italians ; it  is  to  be  found  in  Petronius, 
and  Petronius  had  it  from  the  Greeks. 
But  where  (fays  he)  did  the  Greeks  find 
jt  ? In  the  Arabian  T ales.  And  from 

whence  did  the  Arabian  Fabulifts  borrow?- 
it?  From  the  Chinel'e.  And  indeed  it  is 
to  be  found  in  Du  Halde,  who  cohered  it 
from  the  Verfions  of  the  Jefuits. 

If  we  were  thus  nicely  to  inver**  ^ate 
the  genealogy  of  our  beft  modern  ftories, 
vve  Ihould  often  difeovgr  their  illegitimate 
Jfirth. 
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THE  ATHENIAN  TRIBUNAL  FOR  DRA- 
MATIC COMPOSITION. 

The  Athenians  eftabli/hed  a Tribunal, 
compofed  of  five  judges,  to  give  their  ver- 
didt  on  the  merits  of  Compofitions  deftined 
for  the  Theatre,  and  to  decide  if  they  de- 
ferved  a public  reprefentation.  The  Ro- 
mans had  a fimilar  tribunal. 

To  give  an  inftance  of  the  critical  fe verity 
of  thefe  judges — They  even  arraigned  at  ' 
their  bar  Euripides,  to  make  his  defence  for 
having  permitted  one  of  his  dramatic  charac- 
ters impioully  to  fay — ‘ That  he  had  made  a 
vowwith  his  tongue  to  the  gods,  but  not  with 
the  intention  of  performing  it.’  Euripides 
defended  himfelf,  by  fupplicating  the  cri- 
tics patiently  to  wait  till  the  conclufion  of 
the  piece,  when  they  would  fee  that  charac- 
ter broken  on  the  wheel. 

If  fuch  a Tribunal  of  Criticifm  was  efta- 
blifhed  at  London,  it  would  render  the  ftage 
more  inlhrudlive  than  it  is  at  prefent ; we 
might  probably  have  fewer  wretched  ope- 
ras ; 
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ras ; fuch  vapours  of  wit,  and  dregs  of  the 
imagination,  would  be  purged  away  from 
the  purity  of  dramatic  compofition. 


THE  FLORENCE  PROFESSOR. 

At  Florence  they  have  eftablifhed  a Pro- 
feffor,  chofen  from  amongft  the  mod  emi- 
nent of  the  Della  Crufca  Academicians,  who 
profelTes  publicly  the  Italian  language.  It 
was  thus,  alfo,  the  Romans  eftablifhed  a 
fimilar  Student,  who  dedicated  his  life  to 
the  profeflion  of  their  language. 

I cannot  but  wilh  that  an  Academy,  or  at 
lead  a ProfeJJor/hip , were  founded  in  Eng- 
land, for  the  prefervation  of  our  language  : 
they  might  cenfure  any  faulty  innovations 
which  appeared  in  the  ftyle  of  thofe  com- 
poiitions  which  were  likely  to  become  ex- 
tenfive  in  their  circulation.  They  might 
detedl  the  tinfel  of  Della  Crufca,  the  Galli- 
cifms  of  Gibbon,  and  the  Scotticifms  of 
Blair,  on  their  earlieft  publication.  They 
■ would  compel  our  authors  to  be  more  vigi- 
lant j 
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lalst  ; and  we  might  thus  be  enabled  to  leave 
our  heirs  the  rich  inheritance  of  a clafiical 
ftyle,  who,  in  their  gratitude,  would  re- 
compenfe  our  labours,  by  delivering  it  down 
to  pofterity  uncontaminated. 

Swift,  and  other  good  judges  of  the  pu- 
rity of  the  Engliih  language,  have  teftified 
their  defire  for  fuch  an  eftabliihment ; and, 
although  I have  not  forgotten  the  fentiments 
of  Johnfon  on  this  occafion,  I cannot  but 
oppofe  them.  Had  there  been  fuch  an 
Academy,  or  Profejforjhip,  founded  in  the 
days  the  Rambler  was  publifhed,  pofterity , 
would  have  read  as  many  protefts  againft 
the  pedantic  Latinity  of  his  Engliih  as  there 
are  papers  in  that  work.  He  feems  to  have 
been  fenfible,  though  fomewhat  late,  of  his 
error ; for  his  biographical  ftyle  is,  indeed, 
a claflical  ftandard  of  the  Engliih  language. 
It  was  then  he  moft  cordially  praifed  the 
Addifonian  periods.  Akenfide  has  com- 
mitted the  fame  violations  in  I'erfe  which 
Johnfon  has  in  prof:. 
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THE  STUDENT  IN  THE  METROPOLIS* 

A Man  of  Letters,  who  is  more  intent 
•on  the  acquifitions  of  literature  than  on  the 
plots  of  politics,  or  the  fpeculations  of  com- 
merce, will  find  a deeper  folitude  in  a po- 
pulous metropolis  than  if  he  had  retreated 
to  the  feclufion  of  the  country.  The  Stu- 
dent, as  he  does  not  flatter  the  malevolent 
paflions  of  men,  will  not  be  much  incom- 
moded with  their  prefence.  A letter  which 
Defcartes  wrote  to  Balzac — who,  incapable 
as  he  found  his  great  foul  to  bend  to  the 
fervilities  of  the  courtier,  was  preparing  to 
retire  from  court— will  illuftrate  thefe  fenti- 
ments  with  great  force  and  vivacity.  Def- 
cartes then  refided  in  the  commercial  city  of 
Amflerdam  ; and  thus  writes  to  JBalzac — 

* You  wilh  to  retire  ; and  your  intention 
is  to  feek  the  folitude  of  the  Chartreux,  or, 
poflibly,  fome  of  the  mod:  beautiful  pro- 
vinces of  F ranee  and  Italy.  I would  rather 
advile  you,  if  you  wilh  to  obferve  mankind, 

and 
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and  at  the  fame  time  to  be  plunged  into 
the  deepeft  folitude,  to  join  me  in  Amfter- 
dam.  I prefer  this  fituation  to  that  even 
of  your  delicious  villa,  where  I fpent  fo 
great  a part  of  the  laft  year:  for,  how- 
ever agreeable  a country-houfe  may  be,  a 
thoufand  little  conveniences  are  wanted, 
which  can  only  be  found  in  a city.  One  is 
not  alone  fo  frequently  in  the  country  as  one 
could  wilh  : a number  of  impertinent  vifi- 
tors  are  continually  befieging  you.  Here, 
as  all  the  world,  except  myfelf,  is  occupied 
iu  commerce,  it  depends  merely  on  myfelf 
to  live  unknown  to  the  world.  I walk, 
every  day,  amongft  immenfe  ranks  of  peo- 
ple, with  as  much  tranquillity  as  you  do  in 
your  green  alleys.  The  men  I meet  with 
make  the  fame  impreilion  on  my  mind  as 
would  the  trees  of  your  forefts,  or  the  flocks 
of  flieep  grazing  on  your  common.  The 
bufy  hum,  too,  of  thefe  merchants,  does 
not  difturb  one  more  than  the  purling  of 
your  brooks.  If  fometimes  I amufe  myfelf 
in  contemplating  their  anxious  motions,  I 
receive  the  fame  pleafure  which  you  do  in 
obferving  thofe  men  who  cultivate  your 
land  i for  I refled,  that  the  end  of  all  their 
« ...  labours 
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labours  is  to  embellilh  the  city  which  I in- 
habit, and  to  anticipate  all  my  wants.  If 
you  fee  with  delight  the  fruits  of  your  or- 
chards/which promife  you  fuch  rich  crops, 
do  you  think  I feel  lefs  in  obferving  fo  many 
fleets,  that  convey  to  me  the  productions 
of  either  India  ? What  fpot  on  earth  could 
you  find,  which,  like  this,  can  fo  interelV 
your  vanity,  and  gratify  your  tafte  Y 


GUY  PAT1N. 

Guy  Patin  was  an  author  who  made? 
much  noife  in  his  time : but,  like  many 
others  of  this  kind,  pofterity,  more  tempe- 
rate, as  lefs  interefted  in  the  fcandal  of  the* 
day,  will  not  allow  pcrtnefs  to  be  wit,  and 
multifarious  anecdote,  learning . We,  aa 

Engliihmen,  muft  peculiarly  feel  our  indig- 
nation kindle  at  the  ftridtures  which  I Ihall 
notice ; and  which,  garbage,  as  they  are, 
have  been  hafhed  up  by  D’Argens,  Voltaire, 
and  many  a French  literary  Guijinier. 

The  work,  for  which  he  gained  fo  much 
Unmerited  applaufe,  conftfts  of  three  vo- 
7 lumes> 
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lumes  of  letters,  which  were  written  t d his 
friends  in  a familiar  ftyle,  replete  with  the 
anecdotes  of  the  day — a kind  of  newfpaper, 
rather  than  an  epiftolary  correfpondence ; 
and,  like  a newfpaper,  fince  time  has  com- 
mented on  it’s  text,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  greater  part  of  thele  anecdotes  is  falfe 
and  malicious.  They  were  read,  however, 
with  great  avidity:  but  this  criticifm  of 
Menage  will  be  found  to  be  juft — 

‘ The  Letters  of  Guy  Patin  are  replete 
with  falfhoods.  Mr.  Bigot  and  I have  de- 
tected fome  in  every  page.  lie  was  not 
careful  in  what  he  wrote,  and  he  took  every 
thing  as  it  came.’ 

‘Thele  Letters,’  fays  Voltaire,  ‘ were  read 
eagerly,  becaule  they  contained  anecdotes 
of  fuch  things  as  every  body  likes,  and  fa- 
tires  which  are  liked  ftill  more.  They 
Ihew  what  uncertain  guides  in  hiftory  thofe 
writers  are,  who  inconlidsrately  fet  down 
the  news  of  the  day.  Such  accounts  are 
frequently  falle,  or  perverted  by  the  ma- 
lice of  mankind.’ 

Bayle,  in  criricifing  them,  obferves — ‘ It 
is  proper  the  reader  fticuld  know  all  the 
witty  fayings  and  ftories  he  relates  arc  not 

true. 
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true.  There  are  fome  places,  wherein  he 
fhews  a terrible  malice , and  a prodigious 
boldnefs , in  giving  a criminal  turn  to  every 
thing.’ 

~ This  language  is  indeed  forcible ; it  is 
certainly  juft.  The  reader  may  judge  by 
the  extradt  I now  make  out  of  the  Patiniana, 
page  17.  It  was  written  when  Salmafius 
finiihed  his  Defence  of  King  Charles,  which 
was  fo  nervoully  anfwered  by  Milton. 

* The  book  of  Mr.  Salmafius,  written  for 
the  defence  of  the  King  of  England,  is  now 
printed  at  Leyden,  in  French,  and  in  La- 
tin. This  apology  for  a king,  who  has 
’ been  beheaded  by  his  people,  is  a delicate 
fubjedt,  and  will  not  pleafe  every  body. 
The  Englift b,  who  are  the  worjl,  the  mojl 
cruel,  and  the  mojl  perfidious  of  people, 
pretend  that  they  are  countenanced  by  their 
religion,  and  the  political  lawj  but  Religio 
non  fert  Parricidas , Ecclejia  nefeit  Sangui- 
nem.  The  moft  refined  politics  do  not  go. 
fo  far  as  to  dare  to  puniih  kings,  like  other 
malefadtors,  by  the  hand  of  the  common 
hangman.  The  grandfather  of  this  mo- 
narch was  ftrangled  by  the  Puritans  of  Scot- 
land. His  grandmother,  Mary  Stuart,  was 
5 beheaded 
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beheaded  in  England,  in  the  year  1587,  by 
the  command  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  I,  who 
naturally  hate  the  Englilh,  cannot  but 
fhudder  with  horror  when  I think  of  this 
nation.’ 

I /hall  fay  nothing  on  this  extraordinary 
paflage ; but  only  remark  that,  though  all 
this  palTed  fo  near  the  times  in  which  Patin 
lived,  he  has  committed,  in  this  Ihort  extra#, 
a grofs  hiftorical  blunder,  as  Mr.  James 
Petit  Andrews  has  detected ; to  whofe  la- 
bours I take  this  opportunity  of  acknow- 
ledging myfelf  indebted  for  much  pleafura- 
ble  information. 

It  has  been  a cuftom  to  echo  amongft  the 
Gallic  writers,  that  the  Englilh  nation  are 
of  the  race 

‘—of  the  Cannibals  that  each  other  eat. 

The  Anthropophagi——’ 

The  very  executions  of  our  malefactors 
at  Tyburn  have  been  urged  as  a proof. 
Hear  Voltaire— 

* There  have  been  fanguinary  times  in 
all  nations;  but,  amonglt  the  Englijb,  more 
ijluftrious  men  have  been  brought  to  the 
block  than  in  all  Europe  bclides.  It  was 

V01. 1.  • P the 
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the  charadter  of  this  nation  to  commit  legal 
murders.  The  gates  of  London  have  been 
infedted  with  human  heads  fixed  to  the 
walls.' 

D’Argens,  in  his  Philofophical  Vifions, 
has  given  the  charadter  of  the  Englifh  na- 
tion, under  the  name  of  the  Libertines,  in 
the  fecond  Villon.  The  paflage  is  too  long 
to  be  quoted}  but  the  power  of  his  pencil 
feems  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  lively  Vol- 
taire’s in  drawing  our  portrait  with  a Ver- 
million hue.  * Monftersl’  as  Shakefpeare 
fays, 

* whofe  heads 

Do  grow  beneath  their  (houlders  F’— — 

He  fays,  that  a civil  war  is  our  delight, 
and  the  beheading  a monarch  our  amufe- 
ment.  This  hardly  deferves  the  name  of 
wit;  it  is  certainly  deftitute  of  truth.  I 
have,  not  infrequently,  thought  that  there 
lively  and  facetious  writers  (for  furely  they 
did  not  mean  to  be  ferious ) are  ignorant  of 
their  own  hiftory  : no  improbable  circum- 
fiancewifh  thofe  who  probably  have  written 
nearly  as  many  books  as  they  have  read.  I 
maintain,  that  France  has  known  more  fan- 

guinary 
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guinary  periods  than  England;  and  that 
more  of  their  kings  than  of  our  own  have 
come  to  an  untimely  end.  Let  us  recolledt 
the  alfaffinations  of  Henry  the  Third  and 
Fourth ; the  reigns  of  Henry  the  Second 
and  Charles  the  Fourth;  Louis  the  Thir- 
teenth and  Fourteenth;  and  let  all  the  ef- 
forts of  all  the  Patins  produce  a maffacre  in 
England  fo  dreadful  as  that  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew in  France  l 


THE  TALMUD  AND  GEMARA. 

The  Talmud  is  a colleftion  of  Jewifh 
Traditions,  which  had  been  orally  preferved. 
It  comprizes  the  Mijhna,  which  is  the  text; 
and  the  Gemara,  it’s  commentary.  It  is  a 
compleat  lyftem  of  the  barbarous  learning 
of  the  Jews.  They  have  perfuaded  them- 
felves,  that  thefe  traditional  explications  are 
of  a Divine  origin : for  they  tell  us,  that 
the  Pentateuch  was  written  out  by  their  le- 
giflator  before  his  death;  that  the  number 
• of  copies  was  thirteen,  one  for  each  tribe, 
and  the  remaining  one  was  depofited  in  the 
P 2 Ark. 
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Ark.  That  the  Oral  Law  ‘ was  what  Mole! 
continually  taught,  in  his  Sanhedrim,  to  the 
Elders,  and  the  reft  of  the  people  j’  the 
mode  of  which,  honeft  David  Levi  informs 
us,  was  thus — 

* As  foon  as  Mofes  was  returned  to  hk 
tent  from  receiving  the  words  of  God,  he 
called  Aaron  thither  unto  him*  and  firft  de- 
livered unto  him  the  Text,  which  was  to  be 
the  Written  Law;  and  after  that,  the  inter- 
pretation of  it,  which  was  the  Oral  Law, 
in  the  fame  order  as  he  received  both  from 
God  in  the  Mount.  Then  Aaron  arifing, 
and  feating  himfelf  at  the  right-hand  of 
Mofes,  Elcazar,  and  Ithamar,  his  fons  went 
in  the  next ; and  being  taught  both  thefe 
Laws  at  the  feet  of  the  Prophet,‘in  the  fame 
manner  as  Aaron  had  been,  they  alfo  arofe 
and  feated  themfclves  •,  and  then  the  Se- 
venty Elders,  who  conftituted  the  Sanhe- 
drim, or  Great  Senate  of  the  nation;  and 
then  entered  all  fuch.  of  the  people  as  were 
defirous  of  knowing  the  word  of  God.’ 

He  then  informs  us  that  Mofes,  Aaron, 
his  fons,  and  the  Elders,  made  the  fame  re- 
petition before  they  withdrew — *So  that  th^ 
people  having  heard  both  thefe  Laws  repeat- 
ed 
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;d  to  them  four  times,  they  all  had  it  there- 
by firmly  fixed  in  their  memories  ; but  the 
iterpretation  thereof  was  to  be  delivered 
town,  only  by  word  of  mouth , to  the  fuc- 
ceeding  generations,’  for  which  no  reafon  is 
alledged. 

It  appears  afterwards,  that  at  the  end  of 
the  40th  year  of  their  flight  from  Egypt, 
the  memory  of  the  people  became  treache- 
rous, and  Mofe6  was  con  drained  to  repeat,  , 
occafionally,  this  fame  Oral  Law ; which 
(if  it  is  not  profane  to  fay)  had  been  much 
better  written,  as  the  Pentateuch  was. 

This  hiftory  of  the  Talmud  fome  may  be 
inclined  to  fuppofe  apocryphal.  It  appears 
that  the  Talmud  was  compiled  by  certain 
Jewifli  dodtors,  who  were  folicited  for  th  s 
purpofe  by  their  nation,  that  they  ’mignt 
have  fomething  to  oppofe  to  their  Chriftian 
adverfaries.  Thefe  dodtors  were  del'cen- 
dants  of  the  Ten  Tribes  of  Ifrael,  who  were 
led  into  captivity  by  king  Salmanazar,  fa- 
ther of  Sennacherib,  in  the  reign  of  King 
Hofea.  This  book  is  a mixture  of  the  Sy- 
riac, the  Hebrew,  and  the  vulgar  Hebrew, 
which  was  the  language  fpoken  in  the 
fchools  of  the  Rabbins,  and  which  differs  as 
. P 3 much 
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piuch  from  the  other,  as  the  Latin  of  Barto- 
linus  from  that  of  Cicero.  This  work  con- 
tains nothing  that  is  valuable,  but  a very 
heavy  load  of  pious  abfurdities,  of  infipid 
{lories,  and  palpable  contradictions.  The 
only  apology  that  has  been  made  for  thefe 
extravagancies  and  idle  fictions,  is,  that  af- 
ter the  completion  of  the  Talmud,  thofe 
who  fucceeded  in  the  fchools  are  diftinguifli- 
ed  by  the  name  of  Opinionijls , and  not  by 
that  of  Doctors ; and  that  no  Jew  is  com- 
pelled to  receive  them  as  matters  of  faith, 
although  vve  are  informed  that  this  work 
originated  (as  we  have  already  obferved) 
from  the  Divinity  itfelf. 

Chevreau,  in  his  Hiftcry  of  the  World, 
affords  us  a latisfa&ory  account  of  the  con- 
tents of  this  work.  I fliall  give  an  abflradf 
of  his  Analyfis. 

There  are  two  Talmuds  ; the  Jerufalem 
and  the  Babylonian.  The  laft  is  the  moft 
efteemeU,  becaufe  it  is  the  moft  bulky.  It 
contains  the  oral  traditions  from  the  time 
of  Mofes,  to  Rabbi  Jehuda  Hakkodofh,  an 
induftri  jus  young  man,  called  the  Prince  of 
the  Rabbins,  becaufe  he  moft  carefully  col- 
lected their  Reveries.  This  work  is  divided 

into 
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into  fix  parts,  of  which  every  one  which  is 
entitled  Order,  is  formed  of  Treatifcs  : eve- 
ry T reatife  is  divided  into  Chapters , and 
every  Chapter  into  Mifimas,  or  Aphorfms. 
In  the firfi  part,  is  difcufled  whatever  relates 
to  Seeds,  Fruits,  and  Trees,  In  the  fecond, 
Feajis.  In  the  third.  Women,  their  Duties, 
their  Diforders,  Marriages,  Divorces,  Con- 
trasts, and  Nuptials.  In  the  fourth,  are 
treated  the  Damages  or  Lofles  fuftained  by 
Beads  or  Men  j of  Things  found ; Depofts ; 
Ufuries ; Rents ; Farms ; Partner  ftps  in 
Commerce  ; Inheritance ; Sales  and  Pur- 
chafes  j Oaths  -,  Witnejfes ; Arrejls ; Idola- 
try ; and  here  are  named  thofe  by  whom  the 
.Oral  Law  was  received  and  prelerved.  In 
the  fifth  part,  are  noticed  what  regard  Sa- 
crifices and  holy  things  : and  the  fixth  treats 
on  Purifications ; VeJJ'els ; Furniture  j Cloaths  j 
Houfes ; Leprofy  j Baths , and  numerous 
other  articles.  All  this  forms  the  Mishna. 

This  account  from  Chevreau  is  very  ac- 
curate. I have  compared  it  with  the  ampler 
analyfis  of  David  Levi.  I refer  the  reader 
to  a publication  of  the  laft  writer,  which  has 
for  title,  ‘ A fuccindt  Account  of  the  Rites 
'and  Ceremonies  of  the  Jews,  &c.  By  David 
P 4 Levi.* 
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Levi.'  This  work  is  the  only  fatisfadlory 
one  in  our  language,  though  very  inferior  to 
Leo  de  Modena.  If  allowance  is  made  for 
the  author’s  inexperience  in  literature,  his 
integrity  will  be  found  highly  commendable ; 
and  an  Tioneft  man  is  fuperior  to  a fine  wri- 
ter. But  why  infill  on  the  divine  origin  of 
the  Talmud  ? 

The  Gemara,  that  is,  the  Accomplifh- 
ment  or  Perfection , contains  the  Disputes 
and  the  Opinions  of  the  Rabbins  on  the 

oral  traditions.  Their  laft  decifions.  Elu- 

* 

cidating  abfurditics  by  other  abfurdities ! 
Chevreau  writes,  that  the  Jews  have  fuch 
veneration  for  this  ridiculous  compilement, 
that  they  compare  the  holy  writings  to  wa- 
ter ; the  Talmud  to  wine  •,  the  text  of  Mofes 
to  pepper ; the  Talmud  to  aromatics.  They 
alfo  tell  us,  that  of  the  twelve  hours  of 
which  the  day  is  compofed,  God  employs 
nine  to  ftudy  the  Talmud,  and  only  three 
to  read  the  written  Law  1 

As  the  reader  may  be  curious  to  know 
one  of  thefe  Rabbinical  Reveries,  I have 
compiled  fome  notices  which  they  have 
given  concerning  Adam. 

Adam’s  body  was  made  of  the  earth  of 

Babylon, 
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Babylon,  his  head  of  the  land  of  Ifrael,  his 
other  members  of  other  parts  of  the  world, 
R.  Meir  thought  he  was  compact  of  the 
earth  gathered  out  of  the  whole  earth  j as  it 
is  written — Thine  eyes  did  fee  my  fubjiance. 
Now  it  is  elfewhere  written — 'The  eyes  of  the 
Lord  are  over  all  the  earth.  R.  Aha  ex- 
prei'sly  marks  the  twelve  hours  in  which  his 
various  parts  were  formed.  His  ftature  was 
from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other  j 
and  it  was  for  his  tranfgreflion  that  the 
Creator,  laying  his  hand  in  anger  on  him, 
lelfened  him ; for  before,  (fays  R.  Eleazer) 
f with  his  hand  he  reached  the  firmament.’ 
R.  Jehuda  thinks  his  fin  washerefy;  but 
R.  Ifaac  thinks  (as  my  author  expreffes  it) 
that,  * it  was  nourifhing  his  forefkin.’ 

They  farther  inform  us,  that  he  was  an 
Hermaphrodite,  having  both  fexes,  and  a 
double  body : the  female  parts  joined  at  the 
fhoulders  and  back  parts  to  the  male ; their 
countenances  turned  from  each  other.  And 
this  they  prove  by  Mofes  faying — * So  God 
created  man  in  /pis  image  y male  and  female 
created  he  them,  and  he  called  their  name 
Adam.’  Adam,  being  folitary,  cut  himfelf 
in  two,  (a  hint  this  to  the  Managers  for  their 
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pantomimes)  and  found  himfelf  fitted  for 
procreation.  Leo  Hebraeus  thus  reconciles 
the  fable  of  Plato’s  Androgynus  with  the 
narration  of  Mofes,  from  which  he  thinks 
it  is  borrowed.  Plato  relates,  that  Jupiter, 
in  the  firft  forming  of  mankind,  made  them 
fuch  androgini,  with  two  bodies,  of  two 
lcxcs  joined  in  the  bread:,  which  he  divided 
for  their  pride,  the  navel  dill  remaining  as 
a fair  of  the  wound  tiien  mude. 

This  article  may  be  futficient  to  fatiate  the 
reader  with  a perufal  of  the  Talmud.  Ohe, 
jam  fatis  ejl  ! For  his  farther  fatisfadtion,  I 
refer  him  to  BaJ'nage  s Hijioire  dcs  Juifs , 
fane  IV.  p.  1323. 


CARDINAL  RICHELIEU. 

The  prefent  anecdote  concerning  Cardi- 
nal Richelieu,  may  ferve  to  teach  the  man 
of  letters  how  he  deals  out  Criticifms  to  the 
Great,  when  they  afk  his  opinion  of  manu- 
feripts,  be  they  in  verfe  or  prole. 

The  cardinal  placed  in  a gallery  of  his 
palace  the  portraits  of  feveral  illudrioua 
8 men. 
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men.  Among  them  was  Blaife  de  Montluc, 
Marefchal  of  France.  He  was  defirous  of 
compofing  the  infcriptions  which  were  to  be 
placed  round  the  portraits.  That  which 
he  intended  for  Montluc  was  conceived  in 
thefe  terms  : Multa  fecit , Plura  feripfit,  Vir 
tamen,  Magnus  fuit.  He  (hewed  it  with- 
out mentioning  the  author  to  Bourbon,  the 
Royal  Profeflbr  in  Greek,  and  afked  his 
opinion  concerning  it.  Having  read  it,  he 
expred'ed  his  dillike  in  warm  terms,  and 
thought  it  was  Latin  much  in  the  (Me  of 
the  Breviary;  and,  if  it  had  concluded  with 
an  Allelujab,  it  would  lerve  for  an  Anthem 
to  the  Magnificat.  The  cardinal  agreed 
with  the  feverity  of  his  flridtures ; and 
even  acknowledged  the  difeernment  of 
the  profeffor ; ‘ for,’  he  faid,  * it  is  really 
written  by  a pried.’  But,  however  he  might 
approve  of  Bourbon’s  critical  powers,  he 
punidied  without  mercy  his  ingenuity.  The 
penlion  his  majefty  had  bellowed  on  him 
was  withheld  the  next  year. 

The  cardinal  was  one  of  tho(e  ambitious 
men,  who  foolilhly  afpire  to  excel  in  what- 
ever a true  Genius  is  mod:  excellent ; and, 
bccaufe  he  faw  himfelf  eonfhntly  difap- 
• pointed, 
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pointed,  he  envied,  with  all  the  venom  of 
rancour,  thofe  talents  which  are  fo  frequent- 
ly all  that  men  of  genius  pofiefs. 

Here  are  two  interefting  anecdotes — He 
was  jealous  of  Balzac,  becaufe  his  reputa- 
tion became  fo  fplendid:  he  even  offered  the 
elder  Heinfius  ten  thoufand  crowns  to  write 
a Criticifm  which  fhould  ridicule  his  elabo- 
rate compofitions,  This  Heinfius  refufed, 
becaufe  Salmafius  threatened  to  revenge 
Balzac  on  his  Herodes  Infanticida , 

He  attempted  to  rival  the  reputation  of 
Corneille’s  Cid,  by  oppofing  to  it  one  of  the 
moft  ridiculous  productions  that  was  ever 
exhibited  in  the  theatre.  It  was  an  allego- 
rical tragedy,  in  which  the  minijler  had  con- 
gregated the  four  quarters  of  the  world. 
A great  deal  of  political  matter  was  thrown 
together,  divided  into  feenes  and  adts.  When 
he  firft  fent  it  anonymoufly  to  the  French 
Academy,  it  was  reprobated.  He  then 
tore  it  in  rage,  and  fcattered  it  about  his 
ftudy.  Towards  evening,  like  another  Me- 
dea lamenting  over  the  members  of  her 
own  children,  he  and  his  fecretary  pafied 
the  night  in  uniting  the  fcattered  limbs. 
Jie  $hen  ventured  to  avow  himfelfj  and, 

having 
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having  pretended  to  correct  this  incorrigible 
tragedy,  the  fubmiflive  Academy  retraced 
their  cenfurcs— but  the  Public  pronounced 
it’s  melancholy  fate,  on  it’s  firft  reprefen- 
tation.  This  was  the  tragedy  which  was  in- 
tended to  thwart  Corneille’s  Cid.  Enraged 
at  it’s  fuccefs,  Richelieu  even  commanded 
the  Academy  to  publifh  an  abufive  Critique 
of  it,  which  is  well  known  in  French  lite- 
rature. Boileau,  on  this  occafion,  has  thefe 
two  well  turned  verfes — 

‘ En  vain  contre  le  Cid,  an  Miniftre  fe  KgU’; 

Tout  Paris,  pour  Chimtne , a les  yeux  dc  Rodrigue* 

T’  oppofe  the  Cid,  in  vain  the  Statefman  tries ; 

All  Paris,  for  Chimcne,  has  Rodrigue's  eyes.* 

It  is  faid,  that  it  is  owing  to  the  fl  fuc- 
cefs of  this  tragedy  that  cuftom  is  derived, 
which  the  French  have,  of  fecuring  a num- 
ber of  friends  to  applaud  their  pieces  at 
their  firft  reprefentations.  In  the  Recherches 
fur  le  Theatre,  p.  142,  I find  the  following 
droll  anecdote  concerning  this  droll  tra- 
gedy. 

The  minifter,  after  the  ill  fuccefs  of  his 
tragedy,  retired,  unaccompanied,  the  fame 
evening,  to  his  country-houfe  at  Ruel.  He 
4 then 
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then  Tent  for  his  favourite  Defmarefts,  who 
was  at  fupper  with  his  friend  Petit.  Defma- 
refts conjecturing  that  the  interview  would 
be  ftormy,  begged  his  friend  to  accompany 
him. 

Well!  faid  the  cardinal, as  foon  as  he  faw 
them,  the  French  will  never  poflefs  a tafte 
for  what  is  excellent : they  feem  not  to  have 
relifhed  my  tragedy.  My  lord,  anfwered 
Petit,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  piece,  which 
is  fo  admirable,  but  that  of  the  players. 
Did  not  your  Eminence  perceive,  that  not 
only  they  knew  not  their  parts,  but  that 
they  were  all  drunk  ? Really,  replied  the 
cardinal,  fomething  pleafed,  I obforved  they 
aCled  it  dreadfully  ill. 

- When  Defmarifts  and  Petit  returned  to  Pa- 
fis,  they  did  not  fail  going  to  the  players,  to 
plan  a new  mode  of  performance,  which  was 
to  fecure  a number  of  Spectators;  fo  that  at 
the  fecond  representation  burfts  of  applaufe 
were  frequently  heard  ! 

--•Richelieu  had  another  fingular  vanity  of 
clofely  imitating  Cardinal  Ximenes.  Pliny 
w'as  not  a more  fervile  imitator  of  Cicero. 
Marville  tells  us,  that,  like  Ximenes,  he 
placed  himlelf  at  the  head  of  an  army ; like 
i - him. 
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him,  he  degraded  princes  and  nobles ; and 
like  him,  rendered  himfelf  formidable  to  all 
Europe.  And  becaufe  Ximenes  had  efta- 
blifticd  fchools  of  Theology,  Richelieu  un- 
dertook likewife  to  raife  again  the  fchools 
of  the  Sorbonne.  And,  to  conclude,  as 
Ximenes  had  written  feveral  theological 
treatifcs,  our  cardinal  was  alio  delirous  of 
leaving  pofterity  various  polemical  works. 

Cardinal  Richelieu  had  certainly  an  un- 
common genius  for  politics.  Many  in- 
stances might  be  given.  I ihall  notice  two. 
Sir  William  Temple  obferves,  that  he  in- 
stituted the  French  Academy  to  give  em- 
ployment to  the  wits,  and  to  hinder  them 
from  infpedling  too  narrowly  into  his  poli- 
tics, and  his  adminiftration.  It  is  believed 
that  the  Marefchal  de  Grammont  loft  an  im- 
portant battle  by  the  orders  of  the  cardinal, 
that,  in  this  critical  conjundrure  of  affairs, 
his  majefty  (who  was  inclined  to  difmifs 
him)  could  not  then  abfolutely  do  without 
him. 

Thefe  anecdotes  will  ferve  to  fliew,  to 
what  a degree  of  felf- opinion  Vanity  may 
level  a great  man.  He  who  would  attempt 
to  difplay  univerfal  excellence,  will  proba- 
bly 
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bly  be  difappointed  ; it  is  certain  he  will  be 
impelled  to  pradtife  meanndTes,  and  to  aft 
follies,  which,  if  he  has  the  leaft  fenfibility, 
muft  occafion  him  many  a pang,  and  many 
a blulh. 


THE  PLINIES. 

Pliny  was  by  much  too  bold  to  advance, 
in  his  Natural  Iliftory,  lib.  7.  cap.  35.  that 
the  foul  is  not  immortal.  This  is  a dread- 
ful fentiment  to  be  dell'eminated  throughout 
a flate  ; for,  if  this  principle  is  eftablilhed, 
the  good  will  no  more  hope  for  a recom- 
pence  of  their  miferies,  nor  the  bad  dread  a 
punishment  for  their  crimes. 

To  deny  the  immortality  of  the  foul  (as 
Mr.  Monnoye  obferves)  was  not,  in  the 
days  of  Pliny,  fo  bold  an  opinion  as  it  would 
be  now.  It  was  then  allowed  to  follow  the 
opinions  of  Epicurus,  who  believed  in  the 
mortality  of  the  foul.;  and  Lucretius,  in  his 
celebrated  poem,  eftabli/hes  this  doftrine. 
Seneca,  Itoic  as  he  was,  anticipates,  in  fe- 

veral 
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veral  paflages  of  his  works,  the  fentiment 
and  even  the  expreflions  of  Pliny. 

Pliny  was  certainly  a man  of  irreproach- 
able character : but  the  truth  is,  that,  like 
mod  of  the  Romans,  he  afpired  to  glory, 
by  {hewing  that  he  could  be  an  honeft  man 
without  the  hope  of  any  future  reward. 
The  fentiment  is  noble  j but  let  it  be  confin- 
ed to  the  narrow  circle  of  fpeculative  phi- 
lofophy. 

Pliny,  to  exprefs  at  the  fame  time  the  in- 
vention and  the  malice  of  men,  fays,  in 
writing  on  Arrows , that  they  have  given 
wings  to  iron,  and  taught  it  to  fly  like  a bird 
—had  he  even  added,  like  a ravenous  vul- 
ture, perhaps  it  might  have  heightened  this 
poetical  image.  Had  he  lived  when  gun- 
powder, fire-arms,  and  bombs,  were  invent- 
ed, what  metaphors  could  the  philofopher 
have  found  to  equal  his  indignation  ! Ari-? 
ofte  and  Milton  have  fatirized  this  diaboli- 
cal machinery,  when  they  gave  them  to  be 
employed  by  the  demons. 

The  elder  Pliny,  who  was  fo  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  human  heart,  fays,  on 
the  fubjedt  of  Cryflal  Vafcs , that  their  fragi- 
lity enhances  their  price  j and  that  it  is  the 

Vol.  I.  boatl 
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bbalf  of  Luxury  to  make  ufe  of  things  that 
may,  at  the  flighted;  blow,  entirely  perifh. 

The  Younger  Pliny  has  given  (a  French 
wit*obferves)  fo  exadl  a defcription  of  his 
houfe,  that  it  looks  as  if  he  wished  to  dif- 
pofe  of  it.  Men  of  tafte  are  fond  of  perpe- 
tuating thofe  fcenes  which  their  lives  have 
been  palled  in  embellifhing. 

This  writer  has  given  us  this  admirable 
fentiment — That  He  is  a good  man,  and  of 
ftrict  morals,  who  pardons  every  one,  as  if 
he  himfelf  committed  faults  every  day  j and 
yet,  who  endeavours  to  abflain  from  them, 
as  if  he  pardoned  no  one. 

Pliny  the  younger  was  a fervile  imitator 
of  Cicero,  (whom  indeed  he  adored)  even 
in  the  minuted  occurrences  of  life.  This 
we  may  trace  throughout  his  elegant  epiflles. 
In  the  thirty-third  letter  of  the  feventh  book 
he  intreats  Tacitus,  his  friend,  to  notice 
him  in  his  hillory.  This  favour  he  had  be- 
fore afked,  in  the  fixteenth  letter  of  the  fixth 
book.  A limilar  mode  of  proceeding  was 
pradtifed  by  Cicero.  This  great  orator,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  had  the  exceflive  vanity 
of  writing  to  Lucceius,  to  diredt  him  in 
%,  /jat  manner  he  lhould  mention  him  : and 

he 
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he  begs  him,  that,  in  his  annals,  he  would 
referve  an  entire  volume  for  his  confulfhip  ! 
Whatever  may  be  the  vanity  of  the  moderns t 
they  appear  to  have  more  art  than  the 
dents  in  difguiltng  it. 


INNOVATION. 

To  an  ingenious  friend  I am  indebted 
for  the  prefent,  and  two  fubfequent  arti- 
cles. 

The  following  rtiort  cxtradl  from  a French 
writer,  about  the  year  1 500,  may  fcrve  to 
ihew,  that  the  cry  again  ft  Innovation  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  clergy  of  the  prefent  day, 
even  againft  the  opinions  of  the  moft  mode1* 
rate  amongft  their  own  body. 

‘ Such  perfons  were  the  brave  bifhops  of 
the  Lionnois,  who  affembled  a Synod  to  re- 
form the  regulations  of  Saint  Anthony  in 
that  province.  The  Monks  of  that  place 
were  diftinguifhed  by  the  title  of  the  Hogs 
of  Saint  Anthony  : they  afflicted  themfelves 
with  the  pains  of  making  eight  repajls  in  one 
Qjz  day. 
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day,  to  (hew  the  weaknefs  of  Human  Na- 
ture ! 

There  were  fome  Jefuits,  and  fome  young 
bifhops,  who  made  fine  harangues,  and  long 
one^too  to  demonflrate  that  fuch  confuta- 
tions admit  of  change,  habita  ratione  tern- 
porum : that  what  our  ancejlors  had  done 
with  a good  intention,  was,  at  this  day,  ri- 
diculous. But  to  all  thefe  rcajons  the  fub- 
prior  of  Saint  Anthony  only  replied,  i'nor- 
ing,  with  this  grave  and  remarkable  fen- 
tence — Let  us  keep  ourfelves , in  our  time, 
from  novelties. 

The  conteft  was  renewed  with,  vigour  on 
the  other  fide  : but  the  fub-prior , with  his 
triple  chin,  perfifted  in  the  fame  argument ; 
ftammering  out — Let  us  keep — let  us  keep — 
keep  ourfelves — &c. 

However  filly  this  reply  of  our  well-fed 
prior  may  feem,  it  is  the  fame  which  has 
now  the  force  to  refift  all  the  falutary  re- 
forms which  Reafon  and  Good-fenfe  fo  loud- 
ly call  for  in  Inftitutions,  not  only  rendered 
obfolete  by  Time,  but  defective  and  unjufi:  in 
their  original  principles.  It  is  the  fame 
grave  atid  unmeaning  exclamation,  which, 
from  the  mouth  of  a fenator , obftrudts  an 
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equal  reprefentation  ; and,  from  that  of  an 
arcbbijhop , a revival  of  articles,  which  few 
can  believe,  though  fo  many  are  bound  to 

Mudge,  a writer  of  different  principles 
from  the  communicator  of  this  article,  has 
deferibed  the  evils  of  anarchy,  in  a fermon 
on  that  fubjeft,  by  the  following  admirable 
figure — when  Innovation  becomes  Anarchy , 
the  fimilitude  is  juft.  ‘ Every  man  pro- 
jected and  reformed,  and  did  what  was  right 
in  his  own  eyes.  No  image  can  better  ex- 
prefs  fuch  a condition,  than  that  or  a dead 
animal  in  a Jlate  oj putrejadlion  ; when  in- 
ftead  of  one  noble  creature , as  it  was  when 
life  held  it  together,  there  are  ten  thoufand 
little  naufeous  reptiles  growing  out  of  it, 
every  one  crawling  in  a path  oj  it’s  own. 


ON  THE  CUSTOM  OF  SALUTING  AFTER 
SNEEZING. 


Some  Catholics— fays  Father  Fcyjoo— 
have  attributed  the  origin  of  this  cuftom  to 
the  ordinance  of  a pope — Saint  Gregory — 
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who  is  faid  jto  have  inftituted  a fhort  prayer* 
to  be  ufed  on  fuch  occafions,  at  a time  when 
A peftilence  raged ; the  crifis  of  which  was 
attended  by  fncezing , and,  in  moft  cafes, 
followed  by  death. 

The  Rabbins  have  a tale,  that,  before 
Jacob,  men  never  fneezed  but  once , and 
then  immediately  died : but  that  that  Patri- 
arch obtained  the  revocation  of  this  law  ; 
the  memory  of  which  was  ordered  to  be 
preferved  in  all  nations , by  a command  of 
every  prince  to  his  fubjedfs  to  employ  fome 
falutary  exclamation  after  the  adt  of  freez- 
ing- 

Thefe  accounts  are,  probably,  alike  fa- 
bulous ; the  pious  fidtions  of  pious  men ; 
both  becaufe — continues  Feyjoo — theenqui- 
rics  of  Ariflotle  concerning  this  ftrange  cir- 
cumftance,  and  the  allufions  to  it  in  Apu- 
leius,  Pctronius,  Pliny,  and  others,  prove 
it  to  have  cxiflcd  many  ages  prior  to  Saint 
Gregory;  and  it  is  related,  in  a Memoir  of 
, the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  to  have 
been  found  pradtifed  in  the  New  World,  on 
the  frit  dil'covery  of  America.  This  is  not 
only  faid  to  be  a fadt,  but  fome  writers  alia 
give  us  an  amufing  account  of  the  ceremonies 

which 
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which  attend  the  freezing  of  a King  of  Mo. 
noinotapa — Thofe  who  are  near  his  perfon, 
when  this  happens,  falute  him  in  fo  loud  a 
tone,  that  thofe  who  are  in  the  antichamber 
hear  it,  and  join  in  the  acclamation.  Thofe 
who  arc  in  the  adjoining  apartments  do  the 
fame,' until  the  noile  reaches  the  flreet,  and 
becomes  propagated  throughout  the  city: 
fo  that,  at  each  fneezeof  his  majefty,  refults 
a moft  horrid  cry  from  the  falutations  of 
many  thoufands  of  his  vaflals. 

That  a cuftom,  fo  univerfally  prevalent, 
Ihquld  have  no  plaulible  rcafon  to  fupport 
it,  is  rather  curious. 

To  this  may  be  added,  the  ridiculous 
reafon  given  by  Ariftotle  why  we  freeze 
twice,  once  after  another.  It  is,  he  fays, 
becaufe  we  have  two  nojlrils  f This  is,  as 
Menage  obferves,  as  ill  imagined,  as  when, 
lie  takes  comets  for  exhalations . 


* BONAVENTURE  DE  PERIERS.* 

* 

A happy  art  in  the  relation  of  a dory,, 
is,  doubtlefs,  a very  agreeable  talent — it  has 
Q 4 obtained 
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obtained  La  Fontaine  all  the  applaufe  his 
charming  naivete  deferves.  ’ 

* Bonaventure  de  Verier s,  Varlet  de  Cham- 
bre  de  la  Boyne  de  Navarre,’  of  whom 
the  French  have  a little  Volume  of  Tales,  in 
profe,  is,  in  my  opinion,  not  inferior  to 
him  in  the  facility  and  fportivenefs  of  his 
vein.  His  ftyle  is  now,  in  many  places, 
obfolete ; neither  could  we,  frequently,  dis- 
cover his  fejife,  without  the  aid  of  his  in- 
genious commentators  j particularly  M.  de 
la  Monnoye  j from  whofe  edition,  in  three 
volumes,  I have  extracted  the  following 
fhort  anecdote,  not  as  the  beft  fpecimen 
of  our  fcarce  author,  but  as  it  intro-, 
duces  a novel  etymology  of  a word  in  great 
life. 

* A ftudent  at  law,  who  ftudied  at  Poi-, 
tiers,  had  tolerably  improved  himfelf  in 
cafes  of  equity ; not  that  he  was  overbur- 
thened  with  learning,  but  his  chief  deficien- 
cy was  a want  of  afiiirance  and  confidence 
to  difplay  his  knowledge.  His  father  pall- 
ing by  Poitiers,  recommended  him  to  read 
aloud,  and  to  render  his  memory  more 
prompt  by  a continued  exercife,  To  obey - 
ihe  injun&ions  of  his  father,  he  determine4 

tq 
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to  read  at  the  Minijlery.  In  order  to  ob- 
tain a certain  alTurance,  he  went  every  day 
into  a garden,  which  was  a very  fecret  fpot, 
being  at  a diftance  from  any  houfe,  and 
where  there  grew  a great  number  of  fine 
large  cabbages,  'f'hus,  for  a long  time,  as 
he  purfued  his  ftudies,  he  went  to  repeat  his 
leffon  to  thefe  cabbages,  addreffing  them  by 
the  title  of  Gentlemen ; and  dealing  out  his 
fentences,  as  if  they  had  compofed  an  audi- 
ence of  fcholars  at  a ledture.  After  having 
prepared  himfeif  thus  for  a fortnight  or 
three  weeks,  he  began  to  think  it  was  high 
time  to  take  the  chair ; imagining  that  he 
fhould  be  able  to  harangue  the  fcholars,  as 
well  as  he  had  before  done  his  cabbages. 
He  comes  forward,  he  begins  his  oration — 
but,  before  he  had  faid  a dozen  words,  he 
remained  dumb,  and  became  fo  confufed, 
that  he  knew  not  where  he  was  : fo  that  all 
he  could  bring  out  was — Domini , Ego  bene 
video  quod  non  ejlis  caules : that  is  to  fay — ■ 
for  there  are  fome  who  will  have  every  thing 
in  plain  Englifh — Gentlemen,  I now  clearly 
fee  you  are  not  cabbages.  In  the  garden,  he 
^ould  conceive  the  cabbages  to  be  fcholars ; 

but4 
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blit,  in  the  chair , he  could  not  conceive  the 
fcholars  to  be  cabbages . 

The  hall  of  the  School  of  Equity,  at  Poi- 
tiers, where  the  inftitutes  were  read,  was 
called  La  Minijlerie.  On  which  head,  Flo- 
rimond  de  Remond,  (book  vii.  ch.  u.) 
fpeaking  of  Albert  Babinct,  one  of  the  firfl 
difciples  of  Calvin,  after  having  faid  he  was 
called  * The  good  man,'  adds,  that,  becaufc 
he  had  been  a Student  of  the  Inflitutes  at 
this  Miniflerie  of  Poitiers,  Calvin, and  others, 
Riled  him  Mr.  Minijlcr from  whence,  af- 
terwards, Calvin  took  occaiion  to  give  the 
name  of  Ministers  to  the  pallors  of  his 
church. 


DE  THOU. 

De  Tiiou  is  the  Livy  of  the  French  na- 
tion. I will  not  dwell  on  the  purity  and  the 
elegance  ol  his  ‘Ryle,  his  deep  penetration 
into  the  myftcrics  of  the  cabinets  of  princes, 
nor  on  his  accuracy,  his  impartiality,  and, 
in  a word,  his  hilloric  excellence.  I refer 

the 
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the  reader,  for  a character  of  this  hiflorian, 
to  a paper  in  the  Effays  of  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Knox.  I offer  only  a trait  of  his  elo- 
quence; which,  at  once,  fhews  the  man  was 
not  lefs  amiable  than  the  hijloriati  was  ad- 
mirable. 

* How  much,’  exclaims  Bourbon,  * docs 
the  perufal  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  Prefident 
De  Thou  make  a reader  wifli,  if  he  is  pof- 
feffed  of  a feeling  heart,  fervidly  to  wifh, 
to  meet  in  his  fiiend  a foul  like  his  ! He 
preferved  inviolable  the  ties  of  friendfhip. 
Attentive  to  fill  the  duties  which  it  exadts, 
he  did  not  only  render  all  the  fervices  he 
could  to  his  friends,  but  he  fought  every 
occafion  to  diftinguifh  them  by  praife  ; and 
he  did  this  with  fuch  an  effulion  of  tender 
fentiment,  and  ingenuous  ardour,  that  Envy 
herfelf  could  not  take  offence  at  the  eulo- 
giums  of  a rival.  After  having  filled  a page 
with  the  praifes  of  Pierre  Pithou,  he  doles 
his  culogium  by  adding,  that  he  would  fay 
inoj'c — if  he  was  not  his  friend}’ 
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THE  MONK  TURNED  AUTHOR. 

The  prior  of  one  of  the  moft  celebrated 
Convents  in  Paris  had  reiteratedly  intreated 
Varillas,  the  historian,  to  examine  a work 
compofed  by  one  of  his . Monks ; and  of 
which — not  being  himfelf  addi&ed  to  let- 
ters— he  wiflied  to  be  governed  by  his  opi- 
nion. Varillas  at  length  yielded  to  the  en- 
treaties of  the  prior ; and,  to  regale  the 
critic,  they  laid  on  two  tables,  for  his  infpec- 
tion,  Seven  enormous  Volumes  in  Folio  ! ! 

This  rather  disheartened  our  reviewer : 
but  greater  was  his  aStoniShment,  when,  hav- 
ing opened  the  firSt  volume,  he  found  it's 
title  to  be,  Summa  Dei-parce ; and,  as  Saint 
Thomas  had  made  a Sum,  or  SyStem  of 
Theology,  fo  our  Monk  had  formed  a Sum 
of  the  Virgin  ! He  immediately  compre- 
hended the  defign  of  our  good  father,  who 
had  laboured  on  this  work  full  Thirty  Years, 
and  who  boaited  he  had  treated  ‘three  thou- 
far.d  Queftions  concerning  the  Virgin  ; of 
which,  he  flattered  himfelf,  not  a Angle  onQ 
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had  ever  yet  been  imagined  by  any  one  but 
himfelf ! 

Perhaps,  a more  extraordinary  defign  was 
never  known.  Varillas,  prefled  to  give  his 
judgment  on  this  work,  advifed  the  prior, 
with  great  prudence  and  good-nature,  to 
amufe  the  honeft  old  Monk  with  the  hope  of 
printing  thei'e  Seven  Folios,  but  always  to 
flart  fome  new  difficulties ; for  it  would  be 
inhuman  to  give  fo  deep  a chagrin  to  a man 
who  had  reached  his  74th  year,  as  to  in- 
form him  of  the  nature  of  his  favourite  oc- 
cupations ; and  that,  after  his  death,  he 
fliould  throw  the  volumes  into  the  fire. 


GROTIUS. 

The  Life  of  Grotiushas  been  written  by 
De  Burigny. 

The  following  anecdotes  I fcleft,  becaufe 
they  appear  interefting,  and  form  a biogra- 
phic flcetch,  which  inftru&s  the  mind.  They 
Ihew  the  fingular  felicity  of  a man  of  letters 
having  a father  who  promoted  his  ftudies ; 
and  in  what  manner  a ftudent  can  pafs  his 

hours 
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hours  in  the  clofeft  imprifonment.  The 
gate  of  the  prifon  has  fbmetimes  been  the 
porch  of  fame. 

Grotius  was  born  with  the  happiefl:  dif- 
politions  : he  was  ftudious  from  his  infancy. 
He  received  from  Nature,  fays  De  Burigny, 
a profound  genius,  a folid  judgment,  and 
a wonderful  memory.  He  was  fo  fortunate 
as  to  find  in  his  father,  a pious  and  able 
Mentor,  who  at  once  formed  his  genius  and 
his  heart.  The  young  Grotius,  in  imita- 
tion of  Horace,  has  celebrated  in  verfe  his 
gratitude  for  fo  good  a father. 

One  of  the  molt  interefting  circumftancc? 
in  the  life  of  this  great  man,  and  which  molt 
ltrongly  marks  the  power  of  his  genius,  and 
the  fortitude  of  his  courage,  is  difplayed  in 
the  manner  in  which  he  employed  his  time 
during  his  imprifonment.  It  does  honour  to 
religion  and  to  fcience  : it  eminently  proves 
the  confolations  which  are  referved  for  the 

. * 1 

philofopher.  When  another  is  condemned 
to  exile  and  captivity,  if  he  lives,  he  defpairs: 
the  man  of  letters  counts  thofe  very  days  as 
the  fweeteft  hours  of  his  life. 

De  Burigny  informs  us,  that  when  he  was 
a prifoner  at  the  Hague,  he  laboured  on  a 
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Latin  eflay,  on  the  means  of  terminating  re- 
ligious difputes,  which  caufe  fo  many  infe- 
licities in  the  State,  in  the  Church,  and  ill 
families ; when  he  was  carried  to  Louveftein, 
he  refumed  his  law  Rudies,  which  other 
employments  had  interrupted.  He  gave  a 
portion  of  his  time  to  moral  philofophy, 
which  engaged  him  to  tranflate  the  maxims 
of  the  ancient  poets,  collected  by  Stobtrus, 
and  the  fragments  of  Menander  and  Phile- 
mon.  Every  Sunday  was  devoted  to  read 
the  Scriptures,  and  to  write  his  Commenta- 
ries on  the  New  Teftament.  In  the  dotirfc 
of  this  work  he  fell  ill,  but  as  loon  as  He  re- 
covered his  health, 'he  compofed  his  Trca- 
tife,  in  Dutch  verfe,  on  the  Truth  of  'the 
■Chadian  Religion.  Sacred  and  profane  au- 
thors occupied  him  alternately.  His  only- 
mode  of  refre filing  his  mind,  was  to  pal? 
from  one  work  to  another.  He  fent  to 
Volfius  his  Obfervations  on  the  Tragedies 
of  Seneca.  He  wrote  feveral  other  works; 
particularly  a little  Catechifm,-  in  verfe,  for 
his  daughter  Cornelia : and,  to  conclude, 
he  gathered  materials  to-  form  his  Apology. 
Add  to  thefe  various  labours,  an  extenfive 
correfpondence  he  held  with  the  learned. 
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and  his  friends  j and,  it  is  obferved,  his  let- 
ters were  fo  many  treatifes.  Although  his 
talents  produced  thus  abundantly,  his  con- 
finement was  not  more  than  two  years.  We 
may  well  exclaim  here,  in  rather  a trite  ex- 
prellion,  that  his  foul  was  not  imprifoned. 

Perhaps  the  moft  fincere  eulogium,  and 
the  moft  grateful  to  this  illuftrious  fcholar, 
was  that  which  he  received  at  the  hour  of 
his  death. 

When  this  great  man  was  travelling  to 
Holland,  he  was  fuddenly  ftruck  by  the 
hand  of  Death,  at  the  village  of  Roftock. 
The  parifli  minifter,  who  was  called  in  his 
laft  moments,  ignorant  who  the  dying  man 
was,  began  to  go  over  the  trite  and  ordi- 
nary things  faid  on  thofe  occafions.  Gro- 
tius,  who  faw  there  was  no  time  to  lofe  in 
frivolous  exhortations,  as  he  found  himfelf 
almoft  at  the  laft  gafp,  turned  to  him,  and  told 
him,  that  he  needed  not  thofe  exhortations ; 
and  he  concluded  by  faying.  Sum  Grotius  ? — 
I am  Grotius.  Tu  magnus  ille  Grotius  ? — 
* What ! are  you  the  great  Grotius  ?'  inter- 
rogated the  minifter.  What  an  eulogium  1 
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ON  THE  ADJECTIVE  ‘PRETTY? 

* A young  man,’  fays  a critic,  ‘ told  me,’ 
the  other  day,  that  the  Verfes  of  Mr.  Gray,- 
were  **  pretty’'  They  are  more  than 
“pretty,”  I anfwered  him : you  are  like  him, 
who  having,  for  the  firfl  time  in  his  life, 
feen  the  Sea,  fhould  exclaim — it  was  pretty 
thing  ! It  was  thus  alfo  a puny  officer,  in 
talking  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  faid, 
after  the  battle  of  Ramillies,  he  was  a pretty 
man.  The  father  of  the  young  officer,  who 
was  prefent,  turned  to  him,  with  an  aufte- 
rity  in  his  countenance  he  was  little  accuf- 
tomed  to  wear — “ And  you  are  a pretty 
fool,  thus  to  characterize  the  greatejl  man 
in  England.”  The  fterling  weight  of  words 
is  not  always  known  to  our  juvenile  critics. 


ASTROLOGY, 

A belief  in  Judicial  JJlrology  I conceive 
now  to  exift  only  in  the  lower  clafies  of  the 
Vol.  I. * R . people. 
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people,  who  may  be  laid  to  have  no  belief 
at  all ; for  the  fentiments  of  thofe  who  are 
incapable  of  refeSlion,  can  hardly  be  faid  to 
amount  to  a belief'.  But  a faith  in  this  ridi- 
culous fyftem,  in  our  country,  is  of  very 
late  exilhaice. 

When  Charles  the  Firft  was  confined, 
Lilly,  the  aftrologer,  was  confulted  for  what 
hour  would  be  moll  favourable  to  effeCt  his 
cl'cape. 

A llory,  which  ftrongly  proves  how 
greatly  Charles  the  Second  was  bigotted  t9 
Judicial  Aflrology,  and  whole  mind  was 
certainly  not  unenlightened,  is  recorded  in 
Burnet’s  Hiftory  of  his  Own  Times. 

Drydcn  call  the  nativities  of  his  fons ; 
and,  what  is  remarkable,  his  prediction  re- 
lating to  his  fon  Charles  took  place.  This 
incident  is  of  l'o  late  a date,  one  might  hope 
it  would  have  been  cleared  up : but,  if  it  is 
a fadt,  we  mull  allow  it  affords  a rational 
exultation  to  it’s  irrational  adepts. 

It  has  been  known,  or  at  lead  confidently 
reported  of  feveral,  famous  for  their  aftro- 
logic  fkill,  that  they  have  differed  a volun- 
tary death,  merely  to  verify  their  own  pre- 
dictions. This  is  relatqd  of  Cardan,  ar  ’ 
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'Burton,  the  author  of  the  Anatomy  of  Me- 
lancholy. It  may  appear  an  improbable 
circumftance : but  who  can  draw  the  limit 
round  the  extravagance  of  a falfe  zeal  in 
any  caufe  whatever  ? 

It  is  curious  to  obferve  the  ftnfts  to  which 
aftrologers  are  put,  when  their  predictions 
are  not  verified.  It  was  thus  great  'winds. 
were  predated,  by  a famous  adept,  about 
the  year  1586.  No  unufual  ftorms,  how- 
ever, happened.  Bodin,  to  fave  the  repu- 
tation of  the  Art,  applied  it,  as  a figure,  to 
fome  revolutions  in  the  State ; and  of  which 
there  were  inftances  enough  at  that  mo- 
ment. 

The  moft  Angular  aftrological  book,  per- 
haps, is  the  Life  of  Lilly,  the  aftrologer, 
written  by  himfelf.  It  was  reprinted,  be- 
ing fcarce,  by  Thomas  Davies,  1774.  I 
fhall  juft  obferve  of  this  egregious  aftrono- 
mer,  that  there  is  in  this  work,  fo  much  art- 
lefs  narrative,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  much 
palpable  impofture,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
know  when  he  is  fpeaking  what  he  really 
believes  to  be  the  truth.  It  is  well  worthy 
our  obfervation,  that  in  a fketch  of  the  ftate 
of  aftrology  in  his  day,  thofe  adepts  whofe 
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characters  he  has  drawn,  were  the  loweft 
mifcreants  of  the  town.  Moll  of  them  had 
taken  the  air  in  the  pillory,  and  others  had 
conjured  themfelves  up  to  the  gallows. 
This  feems  a true  ftatement  of  faCts.  But 
the  fame  author  informs  us,  that  in  his  va- 
rious conferences  with  angels,  their  voice 
refembled  that  of  the  Irijh  ! 

The  work  is  curious  for  the  anecdotes  of 
the  times  it  contains.  The  amours  of  Lilly 
with  his  millrefs  are  chara&erillic.  He  was 
a very  artful  man,  by  his  own  accounts; 
and  admirably  managed  matters  which  re- 
quired deception  and  invention. 

Aftrology  flourilhed  in  the  time  of  the 
Civil  Wars.  The  royalifls  and  the  rebels 
had  their  ciflrolcgers,  as  well  as  their  JolJicrs  ; 
and  I have  no  doubt  the  predictions  of  the 
former  had  a great  influence  over  the  latter. 

Mr.  Taylor,  the  Platonift,  who  is  a friend 
to  aflrologers,  has  favoured  me  with  the 
following  verfion,  tranflated  from  a frag- 
ment of  an  ancient  Greek  poet,  preferved 
by  Gronovius,  in  his  edition  of  the  Apote- 
lefmatica  of  Manethon.  Mr.  Taylor  ob- 
ferves,  that  it  is  Angular  that  Gronovius 
Ihould  not  have  known  that  this  fragment 
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is  to  be  found  in  the  printed  Eclogues  of 
Stobasus. 

The  writer  gives  an  account  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  planets  on  man. 

Thro’  heaven’s  bright  path,  with  energy  divine, 

Seven  widely-wandering  ftars,  eternal  (hinc; 

The  pleafant  Sun  ; the  Moon,  fair  lamp  of  night, 

And  Saturn  fad,  whom  tears  and  woes  delight. 

V enus,  whofe  arts  connubial  love  infpire, 

And  boifterous  Mars,  the  friend  of  difcord  dire, 

The  powerful  Hermes,  decked  with  gt accful  wings, 

And  genial  Jove,  from  whom  great  Nature  fprings. 
From  thefe,  revolving  through  the  azure  round, 

A mighty  Influence  on  our  race  is  found. 

Hence  Saturn,  Hermes,  Jove  in  Man,  are  feen, 

The  Sun,  Moon,  Mars,  and  Venus,  Beauty’s 
Queen. 

For  by  the  Fate’s  inviolable  law. 

From  an  artherial  fpirit,  thefe  we  draw. 

Thus  Sleep,  Tears,  Laughter,  Birth,  Rage,  Speech, 
Defire, 

Thefe  wandering  Stars  in  human  fouls  infpire. 

For  Tears  are  Saturn,  much  affli&d  power  ! 

Our  Birth  is  Jove,  who  guards  the  natal  hour. 

Fair  Venus  kindles  foft  Desire’s  alarms, 

'Our  Sleep’s  the  Moon,  our  Race  the  God  of 
Arms; 
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Our  Speech  is  Hermes,  and  with  Laughter  gay 
Accords  the  nature  of  the  God  of  Day  ; 

Since  thro’  the  fplendour  of  the  folar  light 
Our  reafoning  powers  are  ravilh’d  with  delight. 


ALCHYMY. 

It  was  but  the  other  day  I read  an  adver- 
tisement in  a newlpaper,  from  one  who  pre- 
tends to  have  made  great  difeoveries  in  the 
Hermetic  Art.  With  the  afilllance  of ‘a 
little  money',  he  could  ‘ po/itively'  allure 
the  lover  of  this  fcience,  that  he  would  re- 
pay him  ‘ a tboufand-jold !'  This  fcience, 
if  it  merits  to  be  dillinguilhed  by  the  name, 
is  moll  certainly  an  impolition ; which, 
ftriking.on  the  fcebleft  part  of  the  human 
mind,  has  fo  frequently  been  fuccefsful  in 
carrying  on  it’s  delufions. 

JO  1 ' 

As  late  as  the  davs  of  Mrs.  Manlv,  the 
authorefs  of  the  Atalantis,  is  there  on  re- 
cord a meft  Angular  delulion  of  Alchymy. 
The  rccolledlicn  whether  it  was  herfelf,  cr 
another  perfon,  on  whom  it  was  pradtifed 

has 
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has  now  efcaped  me.  From  the  circum- 
ftances,  it  is  very  probable  the  fage  was  not 
lefs  deceived  than  his  patronefs. 

It  appears,  that  an  infatuated  lover  of 
this  delufive  art  met  with  one  who  pretended 
to  have  the  power  of  tranfmuting  lead  to 
gold.  This  hermetic  philofopher  required 
only  the  materials,  and  time,  to  perform  his 
golden  operations.  He  was  taken  to  the 
country  refidence  of  his  patronefs : a long 
laboratory  was  built ; and,  that  his  labours 
might  not  be  impeded  by  any  difturbance, 
no  one  was  permitted  to  enter  into  it.  His 
door  was  contrived  to  turn  round  on  a 
fpring  ■,  fo  that,  unfeen,  and  unfeeing,  l\is 
meals  were  conveyed  to  him,  without  dif- 
tradting  the  fublimc  contemplations  of  the 
I'age. 

During  a refidence  of  two  years,  he  never 
condefcended  to  fpeak  but'  two  or  three 
times  in  the  year  to  his  infatuated  patronefs. 
When  (he  was  admitted  into  the  laboratory, 
(he  faw,  with  pleafing  aftonifhment,  dills, 
immenfe  cauldrons,  long  flues,  and  three  or 
four  Vulcanian  fires  blazing  at  different  cor- 
ners of  this  magical  mine ; nor  did  flic  be- 
hold with  lefs  reverence  the  venerable  figure 
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of  the  dufty  philofopher.  Pale  and  ema-» 
ciated,  with  daily  operations  and  nightly 
vigils,  he  revealed  to  her,  in  unintelligible 
jargon,  his  progrefies : and,  having  fome- 
time$  condefcended  to  explain  the  myfteries 
of  the  arcana,  ihe  beheld,  or  feemed  to  be- 
hold, ftreams  of  fluid,  and  heaps  pf.folid 
ore,  fcattered  around  the  laboratory.  Some- 
times he  required  a new  dill,  and  fometimes 
vaf!  quantities  of  lead.  Already  this  unfor- 
tunate lady  had  expended  the  half  of  her 
fortune,  in  fuppjying  the  demands  of  the 
philofopher.  She  began  now  to  lower  her 
imagination  to  the  flandafd  of  reafon.  T wo 
years  had  now  elapfed,  vafl:  quantities  of 
lead  had  gone  in,  and  nothing  but  lead  had 
come  out.  She  difclofed  her  fentiinents  to 
the  philofopher.  He  candidly  confefled  he 
was  himfelf  furprized  at  his  tardy  procefles ; 
but  thq.t  now  he  would  exert  himfelf  to  the 
utmoft,  and  that  he  would  venture  to  per- 
form a laborious  operation,  which  hitherto 
he  hqd  hoped  not  to  have  been  ncceflitated 
to  employ.  His  patronefs  retired,  and  the 
golden  vifipns  of  Expe&ation  refumed  all 
their  luftre. 

One  day,  as  they  fat  at  dinner,  a terrible 
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fhriek,  and  one  crack  followed  by  another, 
loud  as  the  report  of  cannon,  allailed  their 
ears.  They  haftened  to  the  laboratory : 
two  of  the  greateft  ftills  had  burft;  one  part 
of  the  laboratory  was  in  flames,  and  the  de- 
luded philofopher  fcorched  to  death  ! 

An  author,  who  wrote  in  the  year  1704, 
prefents  us  with  the  following  anecdote, 
concerning  an  Alchymical  fpeculation. 

* The  Jate  Duke  of  Buckingham,  being 
over-perfuaded  by  a pack  of  knaves,  who 
called  thenjfelves  Chemical  Operators,  that 
they  had  the  fecret  of  producing  the  Philo- 
fopher’s  Stone,  but  wanted  money  to  carry 
on  the  procefs ; his  Grace  engaged  to  affifl: 
them  with  money  to  carry  on  the  work,  and 
performed  his  promil'e  at  a vaft  expence. 
A laboratory  was  built,  utenfils  provided, 
and  the  family  filled  with  the  moil  famous 
artifts  in  the  tranfmstation  of  metals— 
adepts  of  a fuperior  clafs,  who  would  con- 
cern themfejves  only  about  the  grand  elixir, 
and  a pack  of  fliabby  curs,  to  attend  the 
fires,  and  do  other  fervile  offices ; and  yet, 
forl'ooth,  muft  be  alio  called  philosophers. 

‘ This  great  charge  continued  upon  the 
duke  for  fome  years } for,  whoever  was  un- 
4-  paid, 
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paid,  or  whatever  was  negle&ed,  money 
muft  be  found  to  bear  the  charge  of  the  la- 
boratory, and  pay  the  operators ; till  this 
chimera,  with  other  extravagancies,  had 
caufed  the  mortgaging  and  felling  many  fine 
manors,  lordfhips,  towns,  and  good  farms. 

* All  this  time,  nothing  was  produced  by 
thele  fons  of  art  of  any  value  ; for,  either 
the  glafs  broke,  or  the  man  was  drunk  and 
let  out  the  fire,  or  fome  other  misfortune, 
ftill  attended  the  grand  procel's,  at  the  time 
afiigned  for  a je  ne  f$ai  quoi  to  be  produced, 
that  muft  turn  all  things  to  gold.  The  duke 
encountering  nothing  but  difappointments, 
and  the  operators  finding  themfelves  flight- 
ed, and  money  very  difficult  to  be  had,  the 
project  fell !’ 

• Penotus,  who  died  at  ninety-eight  years 
of  age,  in  the  hofpital  of  Sierdon,  in  Swit- 
zerland, had  fpent  nearly  his  whole  life  in 
refearches after  thcPhilol'opher’s  Stone;  and 
being,  at  length,  from  affluent’  circumftances 
reduced  to  beggary  and  reafon,  was  accuf- 
tomed  to  fay — ‘ That  if  he  had  a mortal 
enemy,  that  he  durft  not  encounter  openly, 
he  would  advife  him,  above  all  things,  to 
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give  himfelf  up  to  the  Rudy  and  practice  of 
Alchymy.’ 

Every  philofophical  mind  mud:  be  con- 
vinced that  Alchymy  is  not  an  art,  which 
lome  have  fancifully  traced  to  the  remoteji 
times ; it  may  be  rather  regarded,  when  op- 
pofed  to  fuch  a didance  of  time,  as  a mo- 
dern impofhirc.  CaTar  commanded  the 
treatifes  of  Alchymy  to  be  burnt  throughout 
the  Roman  dominions ; and  this  (hews  the 
opinion  of  one  who  is  not  lefs  to  be  admired 
as  a philol'opher  than  as  a monarch. 

Mr.  Gibbon  has  this  fuccinbt  paffage  re- 
lative to  Alchymy — * The  ancient  books  of 
Alchymy,  fo  liberally  aferibed  to  Pythago- 
ras, to  Solomon,  or  to  Hermes,  were  the 
pious  frauds  of  more  recent  adepts.  The 
Greeks  were  inattentive  either  to  the  ufe  or 
the  abufe  of  Chymiftry.  In  that  immenfe 
Regifter,  where  Pliny  has  depofited  the  dil- 
coveries,  the  arts,  and  the  errors,  of  man- 
kind, there  is  not  the  lead:  mention  of  the 
tranfmutations  of  metals;  and  the  perfec- 
tion of  Dioclefian  is  the  firit  authentic  event 
jn  the  hiftory  of  Alchymy.  The  conqueft 
of  Egypt,  by  the  Arabs,  diffufed  that  vain 
fcience  over  the  globe.  Congenial  to  the 
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avarice  of  the  human  heart,  it  was  fludied 
' in  China,  as  in  Europe,  with  equal  eager- 
nefs  and  equal  fuccefs.  The  darknefs  of  the 
middle  ages  en  Cured  a favourable  reception 
to  every  tale  of  wonder;  and  the  revival  of 
learning  gave  new  vigour  to  hope,  and  fug- 
gefted  more  fpecious  arts  to  deception.  Phi- 
lofophy,  with  the  aid  of  experience,  has  at 
length  banifhed  the  ftudy  of  Alchymy ; and 
the  prefent  age,  however  defirous  of  riches, 
is  content  to  feek  them  by  the  humbler 
means  of  commerce  and  induftry.' 

‘ One  Thomas  Charnock,’  Fuller  fays, 
* in  purfuance  of  the  Philofopher’s  Stone, 
which  fo  many  do  touch,  few  catch , and 
none  keep,  met  a very  fad  difafter : once 
when  he  was  on  the  point  of  compleating 
the  grand  operation,  his  work  unhappily 
fell  into  the  fire  !’  This  is  a misfortune 
which,  I obferve,  has  happened  to  every 
Alchymift. 

Elias  Afhmole  writes  in  his  diary — •*  May 
1 3,  1653.  My  father  Backhoufe’  [an  aftro- 
loger,  who  had  adopted  him  for  his  fon — a 
common  prattice  with  thele  men]  * lying 
fick  in  Fleet  Street,  over-againft  Saint  Dun- 
flan’s  church,  and  not  knowing  whether  he 

fhould 
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fhould  live  or  die,  about  eleven  of  the 
clock,  told  me,  in  fyllables,  the  true  matter 
of  the  Philofopher  s Stone,  which  he  be- 
queathed to  me  as  a legacy’  By  this  we 
learn  that  a miferable  wretch  knew  the  art  of 
making  gold,  yet  always  lived  a beggar.  It 
is  certain  alfo,'Afhmolc,  with  all  his  alcby- 
tnical  knowledge,  (and  he  wrote  fome  bulky 
tomes  on  chemiftry)  never  could  make  a 
guinea,  but  what  he  made  by.  his  Law  prac- 
tice. 

The  following  additional  information  is 
curious,  and  very  little  known.  Henry  VI. 
was  fo  reduced  by  his  extravagancies,  that, 
as  Mr.  Evelyn  obferves,  in  his  Numifmata, 
he  endeavoured  to  recruit  his  empty  coffers 
by  Alchymy.  The  Record  of  this  lingular 
propofition,  contains  * the  mod  folemn  and 
ferious  account  of  the  feafibility  and  virtues 
of  the  Philofopher  s Stone,  encouraging  the 
fearch  after  it,  and  difpcnfing  with  all  fta- 
tutes  and  prohibitions  to  the  contrary’. 
This  record  was  very  probably  communi- 
cated (fays  an  ingenious  antiquary)  by  Mr. 
Selden,  to  his  beloved  friend  Ben  Jonfon, 
when  he  was  writing  his  comedy  of  the 
Alchymift. 

After 
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After  this  patent  was  published,  many 
promifed  to  anfwer  the  king’s  expeditions 
fo  effectually  (the  fame  writer  adds)  that  the 
next . year,  he  publifhed  another  patent ; 
wherein  he  tells  his  fubjedts,  that  the  happy 
hour  was  drawing  nigh,  and  by  means  of 
the  stone,  which  he  fhould  foon  be 
mafter  of,  he  would  pay  all  the  debts  of  the 
Nation,  in  real  gold  and  Jilver.  The  per- 
fons  picked  out  for  his  new  operators  were 
as  remarkable  as  the  patent  itfelf,  viz. 

Thomas  Hervey,  an  Auftin  Friar ; Ro- 
bert Glafelay,  a preaching  Friar;  William 
Atclyffe,  the  Queen’s  Phyfician  ;t  Henry 
Sharp,  mafter  of  St.  Laurence  Pontigny 
College,  in  London ; Thomas  Cook,  Al- 
derman of  London  ; John  Fyld,  Fishmon- 
ger; John  Yonghe,  Grocer ; Robert  Gay- 
ton,  Grocer;  John  Sturgeon  and  John 
Lambert,  Mercers  of  London. 

This  patent  was  likewife  granted  Au~ 
thor  'itate  Parliamenti. 

Prynne,  who  has  given  this  patent  in  his 
Aurum  Regina,  p.  135,  concludes  with  this 
farcaftic  oblervation — * A projedl  never  fo 
feafonable,  and  neceffary  as  now  !’ 

This  remark  will  be  echoed  by  certain 
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politicians  of  the  prefent  hour.  But  the 
Angular  national  delulion  here  noticed  will 
certainly  never  be  exhibited  again  in  Eng- 
land. 

Alchymifts  were  formerly  called  1 Multipli- 
ers •,  as  appears  from  a ftatute  of  Henry 
IV.  repealed  in  the  preceding  record.  The 
fhatute  being  extremely  fhort,  I give  it  for 
the  reader’s  fatisfaftion. 

* None  from  henceforth  fhall  ufe  to  mul- 
tiply gold  or  filver,  or  ufe  the  craft  of  mul- 
tiplication j and  if  any  the  fame  do,  he  fhall 
incur  the  pain  of  Felony.’ 


SAMUEL  PURCHAS. 

Samuel  Purchas,  of  whom  mention 
has  been  made  in  a former  article,  has  com- 
pofed  what  he  calls — * A Relation  of  the 
World,  and  the  Religions  obferued  in  all  Ages, 
and  Places  difeouered  from  the  Creation 
-onto  this  Prefent.'  The  title  page  is  very 
curious,  and  very  long;  but,  through  a 
mutilation  in  my  copy,  I cannot  gratify  the 
reader  with  the  whole.  The  work  is  writ-_ 
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ten  according  to  the  tafte  of  our  Royal  Pc* 
dant : the  graces  of  didtion  confift  in  a play 
upon  words— 

‘ Jefts  for  Dutchmen  and  Ertgliih  Boys.’ 

Cowley, 

The  author,  on  the  mod:  ferious  fubje&s, 
indulges  his  facetious  humour : he  finds  am- 
plification in  metaphyfical  quibbles,  and  ir- 
refiftible  arguments  in  puns.  It  will  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  give  fome  inftances : and  it  may 
not  be  unpleafing  to  extradt  a few  fentences, 
which  mud  have  greatly  delighted  our  Firft 
James— 

* Being,  I know  not  by  what  natural  in- 
clination, addidted  to  the  ftudie  of  Hiftorie, 

I refolved  to  turn  the  pleafures  of  my Jludies 
into  Jludious  paines , that  others  might  again, 
bv  deligbtfill  Jludie,  turn  my  paines  into  their 
pleafures.’ — * I here  bring  Religion  from  Pa- 
radife  to  the  Ark , and  thence  follow  her 
round  the  7 uorldd 

The  following  Apology  of  the  author  is 
curious  and  ingenious.  It  Ihould  be  recol- 
ledted,  that  one  part  of  it’s  merit  confilfs  in 
it’s  being  prefixed  to  a Treatife  on  Geogra- 
phy— 

« If 
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* If  any  miflike  the  fulneJJ'e  in  fome  places, 
and  the  barrenneffe  of  words  in  others,  let 
them  confider,  we  handle  a world  where  are 
mountains  and  vallies,  fertile  habitations, 
and  fandy  deferts  ; and  others  Jleps , whom 
I follow,  hold  me  fometimes  in  a narrower 
way,  which  elfewhere  take  more  libertie.’ 

In  addreffing  the  Clergy,  Purchas  thus 
plays  off  an  argument  in  a pun,  which  may 
raife  a fmile — 

‘ I fubfcribe,  with  hand  and  practice,  to 
your  Liturgie,  but  not  to  your  Letargie.’ 

The  fourth  edition  of  this  Syftem  of  Geo- 
graphy — a ftupendous  labour  for  thofe 
times,  and  which,  with  Hackluyt’s  Voyages, 
gave  birth  to  the  numerous  ones  we  now 
poffefs — is  dedicated  to  King  Charles  the 
Firft.  From  this  dedication  the  prefent  ex- 
tracts may  amufe — 

* Your  Majefties  goodnelfe  hath  inuited 
this  boldnes,  in  accepting  my  late  volumi- 
nous twinnes  of  pilgrimes,’ — he  means,  his 
former  two  volumes.  * Your  pietie  de- 
mands hereditarie  refpeCt.  Your  royall  fa- 
ther, the  King  of  Learned , and  Learnings 
King,  manifefted  fo  much  favour  to  this 
work,  as  to  make  it  ordinarie  of  his  bed-* 
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chamber.  He  profefled  freely,  that  he  had 
read  it  feven  times ; and  that  he  had  made 
the  pilgrimes  his  nightly  talke,  till  God 
called  him  by  fatall  ficknelfe  to  a better  pil- 
grimage, and  of  a more  enduring  kingdome. 
Such  a tedimonie  is  a king  of  tejlimonies. 
Although  thefe  times  feem  more  to  favour 
of  armes  than  to  favour  arts,  (inter  arma 
filcnt  Mufce)  yet  our  Mufe  is  not  of  the 
fofter  fock,  but  more  mafculine,  an  armed 
Pallas ; not  bred  in  poeticall  miderie,  but 
born  a real  hidorie,  containing  atilions,  fac- 
tions, and  fractions,  of  religions  and  dates.’ 
He  concludes  with  this  curious  wifh— 
* May  King  James  be  fucceeded,  and  ex- 
ceeded, in  the  greatnejfc  and  vertues  of  Great 
Britein’s  Great  Charles ! Amen.’ 

Such  was  the  incenfe  which,  adminidered 
to  adulated  majedy,  was  probably  found  not 
unplealing. 


A visionary’s  book. 

I give  the  lingular  title  of  a work,  which 
is  looked  upon  as  the  mod  extravagant 
production  that  has  ever  been  publilhed. 
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It  has  given  birth  to  a great  number  of  dif- 
fertations  concerning  it’s  fujijedt,  it’s  mean- 
ing, and  it’s  author.  The  laft  alone  feems 
to  have  been  difcovered,  who  confelfes  he 
neither  knew  how  to  write  or  read,  but  ac- 
knowledges himfelf  to  have  been  guided  by 
the  infpirations  of  God  and  the  Angels. 

* Les  Oeuvres  de  Bernard  de  Bluet  d’Ar- 
beres,  Comte  de  Permiflion,  Chevalier  des 
Ligues  des  XIII  Cantons  Suifles  •,  et  le  dit 
Comte  de  Permiflion  vous  avertit  qu’il  ne 
ffait  ny  lire  ny  ecrire,  et  ny’a  a jamais  apris* 
mais  par  l’infpiration  de  Dieu  et  conduite 
des  Anges  et  pour  la  bonte  et  mifericorde 
de  Dieu ; et  le  tout  fera  dedie  a hault  et 
puiflant  Henry  de.  Bourbon,  Roi  de  France* 
grand  Empereur  Theodore  premier  fils  de 
1‘Eglife,  Monarque  des  Gaules,  le  premier 
du  Monde,  par  la  grace,  bonte,  et  mife'ri- 
corde  de  Dieu,  le  premier  jour  de  Mai  l’an 
1600.’ 

Among  the  great  number  of  writers  who 
have  attempted  to  difcover  the  fenfe  of  the 
Enigmas,  and  the  foolifh  and  extravagant 
Vifions  with  which  this  work  is  loaded, 
there  have  been  l'ome  who  imagined  that 
they  perceived  many  remarkable  events, 
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which  were  predicted  in  this  book.  Others 
have  led  their  imagination  to  behold  it  in 
another  point  of  view ; and  there  have  been 
even  chymifts,  who  have  pretended  to  fay, 
that  the  great  fecret  of  the  Philofophical 
Stone  was  there  concealed  under  myfterious 
phrafes. 

* If  it  is  difficult’ — fays  De  Bure — * to 
give  a juft  idea  of  this  extravagant  work,  it 
it,  however,  more  eafy,  to  inform  the  reader 
of  it’s  rarity.  It  has  been  long  known 
amongft  the  literary  connoijfeurs ; and  it  is 
certain,  that  nothing  is  more  difficult  than 
to  find  a compleat  copy.  Some  curious 
colle&ors  have  endeavoured,  by  facrificing 
a great  number  of  copies,  to  join  it’s  fepa- 
rate  parts;  but  they  have  always  found 
their  endeavours  frullrated.  This  myfte- 
rious work  feems  to  have  a'myfterious  con- 
clufion. 

* This  rare  volume  confifts — according  to 
the  moft  compleat  copy  extant — of  one 
hundred  and  three  fugitive  and  feparate 
pieces,  which  the  author  caufed,  himfelf,  to 
have  printed,  and  which  he  ditlributed,  him- 
felf, in  ftreets,  and  houfes,  to  thofe  perfons 
who  made  him  fome  pecuniary  prefents,  as 
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lie  himfelf  informs  us,  by  the  acknowledg- 
ments which  he  makes  in  fome  of  his  pieces ; 
where  he  puts  not  only  the  name  and  the 
quality  of  thofe  to  whom  he  prefented  them, 
but  alfo  the  fums  which  he  received  from 
each  individual.’ 

The  Abbe  Ladvocat  has  given  the  follow- 
ing fuccindt  account  of  this  man — ‘ He  knew 
the  art  of  gaining  his  livelihood,  by  diftri- 
buting  his  extravagancies  to  whoever  he 
found  was  willing  to  purchafe  them.  They 
contain  orations,  fentences,  but  more  fre- 
quently prophecies.  Many  have  ill-fpent 
their  time  in  explaining  the  myfteries  of  his 
work ; and,  as  is  ufual  in  thel'e  cafes,  every 
one  found  what  he  fought : but  the  truth  is, 
they  are  vifions  which  came  from  a head  lefs 
ridiculous  than  thofe  of  the  perfons  who  re- 
ceived them  with  refpedt,  and  recompenfed 
them  with  their  money,  unlefs  they  were 
guided  to  adt  thus  by  the  benevolence  of 
Charity.’ 

After  what  has  been  laid  before  the  reader, 
will  it  be  believed,  that  a compleat  collec- 
tion of  the  Comte  de  Pcrmiffion’s  abfurdi- 
ties  would  fetch  a very  high  pric^  among  a 
.certain  clafs  of  Literati?  It  happens,  how- 
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ever,  that  his  leaves,  which  refemble  in  their 
delign  thofe  of  the  Roman  Sybils,  are  as  dif- 
ficult to  be  found.  There  are  men  who  dis- 
play a rich  fund  of  Erudition,  only  by  ftu- 
dying  Catalogues  •,  and  feel  themfelves  as 
much  enchanted  by  the  rarity  of  an  execra- 
ble book,  as  fome  by  the  rarity  of  fine 
writing  ! 


SCRIPTURE  EXPRESSIONS  DERIVED  FROM 
CUSTOMS. 

It  was  an  ancient  ceremony  of  the  Jews, 
which  yet  is  religioufly  obferved  amongft 
them,  to  tear  their  cloaths  in  mourning  and 
affliction.  Some  Orientals  Rill  pradtife  this 
cuftom,  when  any  thing  uncommonly  dif- 
trefsful  happens.  The  Jews  make  ufe  of 
much  ceremony  on  this  occafion — Some- 
times, they  tear  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  $ 
and  fometimes,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top. 
The  rent  muft  be  of  a particular  length. 
When  it  is  done  for  the  lofs  of  parents,  it  is 
never  lewed  j for  the  lofs  of  other  perl'ons, 
it  is  fewed  at  the  end  of  thirty  days.  This 
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piece  of  religious  mummery,  if  it  is  of  no 
other  value,  will  at  lead  ferve  to  explain  a 
paffage,  in  which  Solomon,  in  his  Proverbs, 
fays,  that — * There  is  a time  to  rend,  and  a 
time  to  Jew'  Which  means,  there  is  a time 
for  afflidion,  and  a time  for  confolation. 
Many  of  the  Scripture  phrafes,  that  appear 
unintelligible,  are  founded  on  Jewifh  cuf- 
toms. 

Mr.  Bruce,  in  his  Travels,  obferved  in  a 
cavalcade,  the  head-drefs  of  the  governors 
of  provinces.  A large  broad  fillet  was 
bound  upon  their  forehead,  and  tied  behind 
their  head.  In  the  ftiiddle  of  this  was  a 
horn,  or  a conical  piece  of  filver,  gilt, 
much  in  the  fhape  of  our  candle  extin- 
guifhers.  This  is  called  Kirn,  or  Ifcrn, 
and  is  only  worn  in  reviews,  or  public  re- 
joicings for  vidory.  This  cuftom,  borrowed 
from  the  Hebrews,  our  Traveller  conceives, 
will  explain  the  feveral  allufions  made  to  it 
in  Scripture.  ‘ I faid  unto  fools,  deal  not 
foolifhly  •,  and  to  the  wicked,  lift  not  up  the 
horn — Lift  not  up  your  horn  on  high  ; 
fpeak  not  with  a ftiff  neck — But  my  horn 
fhalt  thou  exalt  like  the  horn  of  an  unicorn 
— And  the  horn  of  the  righteous  fhajl  be 
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exalted  with  honour.’  And  thus  in  many 
other  places  throughout  the  Pialms. 

In  the  19th  Pfalm,  verfe  4.  thefe  words  i 
• In  them  hath  he  fet  a Tabernacle  for  the 
lun,  which  is  as  a bridegroom  coming  out 
of  his  chamber’ — Dr.  Jackfon  has  illuftrated 
p,y  . — the  Pfalmift  alluding  to  the  Jewifti 
cuftom  of  the  bridegroom  being  conduced 
from  his  chamber  at  midnight  with  great 
pomp,  and  preceded  by  a great  number  of 
torches. 


WO  AH  AND  IATURN. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Noah  was 
the  Pagan  Saturn.  Noah  was  a juft  man 
in  his  days : he  endeavoured  to  enlighten 
the  wicked  race  amongft  whom  he  lived  by 
his  counfels,  and  to  inftrud  them  by  his 
example.  Thus,  according  to  Aurelius 
Vidor,  and  Diodorus,  Saturn  foftened  the 
wicked  inclinations  of  men,  and  endeavour- 
ed to  bring  them  back  to  their  ancient  pu- 
rity of  manners,  by  a civilized  and  regu- 
lated life. 
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between  the  Deluge  and  the  birth  of  Pha- 
leg  there  was  an  interval  of  one  hundred 
years ; when,  the  world  not  being  yet  fiiared 
out,  Noah  had  a natural  right  to  be  the  So- 
vereign of  his  children.  This  is  the  Golden 
Age  the  Poets  fo  much  celebrate,  where 
every  thing  was  in  common. 

Mofes  calls  Noah,  Ifch-hadama — that  is, 
the  Man  of  the  Earth — for  Labourer. 

The  Mythologifts,  who  accommodated 
their  fables  to  hiftory,  obferving  that  the 
Hebrew  word  bore  two  fignifications,  either 
Man  or  Hujband,  fay,  that  Rhea,  or  the 
Earth,  was  the  wife  of  Saturn  j and,  as  the 
Man  of  the  Earth  alfo  relates  to  Agricul- 
ture, they  attribute  to  Saturn  the  art  of  cul- 
tivating fields,  vines,  and  meadows,  repre- 
fenting  him  with  a fcythe  in  his  hands. 

From  the  paflage  in  Genefis,  where  it  is 
faid,  Noah  was  intoxicated  with  the  liquor 
of  the  vines  he  had  planted,  they  have  faid 
alfo  that  Saturn  prefided  over  Ebriety. 
Hence  they  called  that  day  in  the  year  in 
which  the  mafters  attended  their  Haves,  'The 
Saturnalian  Feaji. 

Plato  fays,  in  his  Timaeus,  that  Saturn,  1 
Rhea,  and  their  family,  were  born  of  the 
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Ocean  and  Thetis ; which  correfponds  with 
Noah  and  his  family  coming  from  the  waters 
of  the  Deluge. 

Saturn  had,  for  fuccefl'ors,  his  three  chil- 
dren, Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Pluto;  and 
Noah  lhared  out  the  earth  to  bis  three  fons, 
Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth.  This  laft,  who 
is  Neptune,  had  for  his  portion,  all  the  ifles 
and  peninfulas  of  the  fea. 

Mofes  fays,  that  God  confecrated  to  him- 
felf  a church  in  the  family  of  Shem;  and, 
as  he  mud  have  been  the  greateft  enemy  of 
the  Idolaters,  it  is  very  probable  that,  hating 
him,  they  made  him  Pluto,  who  is  the  god 
of  Hell  and  the  Dead. 

Cham,  or  Ham,  had  for  his  portion  Afri- 
ca, Arabia,  and  Egypt ; which,  after  his 
name,  was  anciently  called  Chemie,  where 
he  was  adored,  during  many  ages,  under  the 
name  of  Jupiter  Plam,  Hammon,  &c.  And 
why  the  Pagans  laid  of  Jupiter,  that  he  cut 
' thole  parts  of  his  father  Saturn  which  it  is 
not  allowed  to  name,  comes  from  this  paf- 
fage  ®f  the  ninth  chapter  of  Genefis  being 
mifunderftood — £>itod  cum  videret  Cbam  pa- 
ter Canaan , verenda  patris  fui  ejfe  nudata , 
nunnavit.  This  laft  word  is,  in  the  He- 
brew, 
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brew,  vajagged ; and,  perhaps,  the  vowel 
points  not  being  marked,  occalioned  them 
to  read  vejagod,  which  fignifies  cut. 

The  whole  of  this  article,  which  difplay^ 
much  ingenious  erudition,  is  drawn  from 
\heChevrceana,  Vol.  I.  p.  91. 


METEMPSICHOSIS. 

If  we  feek  for  the  origin  of  the  opinion 
of  the  Metempficholis,  or  the  Tranfmigra- 
tion  of  Souls  into  other  bodies,  we  mud 
plunge  [into  the  remoteft  antiquity ; and 
even  then  we  fhall  find  it  [impoffible  to  fix 
the  epoch  of  it’s  firft  author.  Wc  know 
that  the  notion  was  long  extant  in  Greece 
before  the  time  of  Pythagoras.  Herodotus 
allures  us  that  the  Egyptian  priefts  taught 
it  j but  he  does  not  inform  us  about  the 
time  it  began  to  be  fpread.  It  is  very  pro- 
bable it  followed  the  opinion  of  the  Immor- 
tality of  the  Soul.  As  foon  as  the  firft  pbi- 
lofophers  had  eftablillied  this  dogma,  they 
thought  they  could  not  maintain  this  im- 
mortality without  a tranfmigration  of  fouls. 
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The  opinion  of  the  Metempfichofis  fpread 
in  almoft  every  region  of  the  earth ; and  it 
continues,  even  to  the  prefent  time,  in  all 
it’s  force  amongft  thofe  nations  who  have  not 
yet  embraced  Chriftianity.  The  people  of 
Arracan,  Pegu,  Siam,  Camboya,  Tonquin, 
Cochin-china,  japan,  Java,  and  Ceylon,  are 
ftill  in  that  error,  which  alfo  forms  the  chief 
article  of  the  Chinefe  religion. 


TRANSLATION. 

The  following  obfervations  on  Tranjla - 
tion  are  offered  to  our  modern  doers  into 
Englifh.  To  whom  I am  indebted,  for  this 
article  has  efcaped  my  recolledtion. 

To  render  a Tranjlation  perfedt,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  attend  to  thefe  rules. — The  trans- 
lator muft  poffefs  a thorough  knowledge  of 
the  two  languages.  He  muft  be  exadt,  not 
only  in  giving  the  thoughts  of  his  author, 
but  even  his  own  words,  when  they  become 
effential  and  neceflary.  He  muft  preferve 
the  Spirit  and  peculiar  genius  of  his  author. 
He  muft  diftinguilh  every  charadter  by  it’s 
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manners  and  it’s  nature,  by  unfolding  the 
fenfe  and  the  words  with  fuitable  phrafes 
and  parallel  expreftions.  He  muft  yield 
beauties  by  other  beauties,  and  figures  by 
other  figures,  whenever  the  idiom  of  lan- 
guage does  not  admit  of  a dole  verfion. 
He  muft  not  employ  long  fcntences,  unlefs 
they  ferve  to  render  the  fenfe  more  intelli- 
gible, and  the  didion  more  elegant.  He 
muft  attempt  aneatnefs  in  his  manner;  and, 
to  effed  this,  he  muft  know  fkilfully  to  con- 
trad  or  enlarge  his  periods.  He  muft  unite 
the  too  concife  fentences  of  his  author,  if 
his  ftyle,  like  that  of  Tacitus,  be  clofe  and 
abrupt.  He  muft  not  only  feduloufly  at- 
tempt precificn  and  purity  of  didion,  but 
he  muft  ftrive  alfo  to  embellish  his  verfion 
with  thofe  graces  and  images  which  fre- 
quently lie  fo  clofely  hidden,  that  nothing 
but  the  being  familiarly  converfant  with  his 
author  can  difcover  them.  And,  laftly,  he 
muft  prefent  us  with  the  fentiments  of  his 
author,  without  a fervile  attachment  to  his 
words  or  phrafes,  but  rather,  according  to 
his  fpirit  and  his  genius. 

A tranflator  is  a painter  who  labours  after 
an  original.  He  muft  carefully  reveal  the 
5 traits 
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traits  of  his  model.  He  copies,  he  does 
not  compofe.  Whenever  he  trefpafles  on 
his  limits,  he  ceafes  to  be  a tranJlatort  and 
becomes  an  author. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  NEWSPAPERS  AND  PE- 
RIODICAL LITERATURE. 

The  Newfpapers  of  the  prefent  day,  con- 
trafted  with  their  original  models,  have  at- 
tained a degree  of  excellence  which  is  flat- 
tering to  modem  induftry  to  contemplate. 
While  political  events  are  regiftered  with  a 
celerity  unknown  to  our  anceftors,  the  fen- 
timents  of  liberty  are  difleminated  in  the 
warm  impreflion  of  the  moment.  The  frivo- 
lous purfuitsof  the  age  offer  an  ample  field  to 
thofe  who  can  point  with  force  the  keennefs 
of  Ridicule.  Fafhion,  however  verfatile, 
cannot  efcapc  the  eye  of  the  fatiriff ; and 
the  follies  of  the  night  are  chronicled  for 
the  fober  contemplation  of  the  morning. 
Literature  has  been  called  in  to  embellilh 
thefe  diurnal  pages ; and  it  has  given  a lia- 
bility and  perfection,  of  which  the  evancf- 
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cent  nature  of  fuch  produttions  was  hardly 
thought  fufceptible.  It  is,  however,  a me- 
lancholy truth,  that  fuch  excellent  purpofes 
have  been  fruftrated  by  a vile  fpirit  of  fac- 
tion ; a fpirit  that,  according  to  the  fenfible 
Rapifi,  will  fooner  overturn  the  Englifh 
Conftitution  than  the  united  efforts  of  our 
moft  powerful  enemies.  But  fuch  difeuf- 
fions  we  leave  to  the  fagacious  politicians.  1 
We  are  obliged  to  the  Italians  for  the  idea 
of  Newfpapers.  It  was  their  Gazettas — 
perhaps  derived  from  Gazzera,  a'  magpie  or 
chatterer — which  have  given  a name  to 
thefe  publications.  Menage,  indeed,  in  his 
Origini  della  lingua  Italiana,  is  of  opinion 
with  others,  that  it  comes  from  a little  coin 
peculiar  to  the  City  of  Venice,  called  Gaz- 
zetta,  which  was  the  common  price  of  the 
newfpapers.  Befides  thefe  etymons,  we  are 
obliged  to  the  learned  Englifh  Reviewer, 
in  his  account  of  Lodge’s  State  Papers  for 
June  1792,  for  another,  not  unworthy  of 
that  hiftorical  acumen,  for  which  the  writer. 
If  I am  not  miftaken,  has  long  and  defervedly 
been  celebrated.  Mr.  Lodge  has  given  the 
common  etymology,  but  w'hich  our  ingeni- 
ous critic  thus  oppofes.  He  tells  us,  that 
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this  etymon  has  always  appeared  to  him  im- 
probable. Thefe  are  his  words — * It  is  im- 
probable, that  when  there  was  only  this 
newfpaper  publifhed  at  Venice  ; and  when, 
therefore,  there  could  be  no  occafion  for 
difcriminating  this  from  others,  that  this 
fhould  be  denominated  (as  it  were)  the  Far- 
thing Paper.  It  is  more  improbable  that, 
in  thefe  or  in  any  circumflances,  this  or  any 
paper  fhoul4  be  called,  »ot  the  Farthing 
Paper,  but  the  Farthing  only.  It  is  ftill 
more  improbable  that,  as  the  paper  mud- 
have  had  a name  before  it  gained  a Jale,  the 
former  fhould  be  fuperfeded  by  the  lattei1, 
and  the  c6in  given  for  it  fhould  cover  the 
original  name  with  it’s  own.  Thefe  impro- 
babilities, united  together,  form  a kind  of 
conftrudtive  impoflibility,  we  think,  againfl 
the  common  etymology  of  the  word  Ga- 
zette ; while  there  is  another,  which  muft 
occur  to  every  mind,  and  has  been  long  fa- 
miliar to  our  own.  In  that  language,  which 
we  know  to  have  been  the  Italian  of  part 
ages,  the  .Latin,  Gaza  would  colloquially 
lengthen  in  the  diminutive  into  Gazetta ; 
;md,  as  applied  to  a newfpaper,  would  fig- 
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nify  a little  treafury  of  .news.  This  etymon 
is  as  natural, and  juft,  as  the  other  is  ftrange 
and  forced.  And  in  that  language,  which 
carries  equal  Latinity  with  the  Italian  in  it’s 
conftitution,  the  Spanilh,  we  find  Gazeta 
Hill  lignifying  **  Enarratio  Nunciorum  f ’ 
and  we  fee  fome  of  the  Spanifh  didionaries 
actually  deriving  it  from  the  Latin  Gaza, 
and  deriving  equally  their  Gazatero  and  our 
Gazetteer,  for  a writer  of  the  Gazette,  and 
what  is  peculiar  to  themfelves.’  GaZetiJla 
for  a lover  of  the  Gazette,  from  the  famd 
fource. 

* Newfpapers  then  took  their  birth  in  that 
principal  land  of  modern  politicians,  Italy* 
and  under  the  government  of  that  arifto- 
cratical  republic,  Venice.  The  lirft  newl'-i 
paper  was  a Venetian  one,  and  only  month- 
ly: but  it  was  the  newfpaper  of  the  govern- 
ment only.  Other  governments  afterwards 
adopted  the  Venetian  plan  of  a newfpaper, 
with  the  Venetian  name  for  it;  and,  from 
one  folitary  government  Gazette,  wfc  fee 
what  an  inundation  of  newfpapers  has  burft 
out  upon  us  in  this  country.’ 

Thofe  who  firft  wrote  newfpapers*  were 
called,  by  the  Italians,  Menanti ; becaule, 
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fays  Vofiius,  they  intended  commonly,  by 
thefe  loofe  papers,  to  fpread  about  defama- 
tory reflexions,  and  were  therefore  prohi- 
bited in  Italy  by  Gregory  XIII.  by  a parti- 
cular bull,  under  the  name  of  Menantes, 
from  the  Latin  Minantes — threatening.  Me- 
nage, however,  derives  it  from  the  Italian 
Menare,  which  fignifies — to  lead  at  large, 
or  fpread  afar. 

Periodical  papers  feern  firfl;  to  have  been 
ufed  by  the  Knglifh,  during  the  civil  wars 
of  the  ufurper  Cromwell,  to  difleminatc 
amongft  the  people  the  fentiments  of  loyalty 
or  rebellion,  according  as  their  authors  were 
difpoled.  Honefl;  Peter  Heylin,  in  the  pre- 
face to  his  Cofmography,  mentions,  that — 
* the  affairs  of  each  town,  or  war,  were  bet- 
ter prefented  to  the  reader  in  the  Weekly 
News-books.’  In  therr  origin  they  were  folely 
devoted  to  political  purpofes:  but  they  foon 
became  a public  nuifance,  by  fervir.g  as  re- 
ceptacles of  party  malice,  and  echoing  to 
the  farthcfl  ends  of  the  kingdom  the  infolent 
voice  of  FaXion.  They  fet  the  minds  of 
men  more  at  variance,  enflamed  their  tem- 
pers to  a greater  fiercenels,  and  gave  a 
keener  edge  to  the  fharpnefs  of  civil  difeord. 

It 
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It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  fuch  works  will 
always  find  writers  adapted  to  their  feurri- 
lous  purpofesj  but  of  a vaft  crowd  that  if- 
fued  from  the  prefs,  though  little  more  than 
a century  has  elapled,  they  are  now  not  to 
be  found  but  in  a few  private  collections. 
They  form  a race  of  authors  unknown  to 
moil  readers  of  thefe  times  : the  name  of  * 
their  chief,  however,  has  juft  reached  us, 
but  is  on  the  point  of  difappearing. 

Sir  Roger  L'EJlrange , who  appears  to 
have  greatly  furpafled  his  rivals,  and  to  have 
been  efteemed  as  the  moil  perfect  model  of 
' political  writing,  merits  little  praife.  The 
temper  of  the  man  was  factious  and  brutal, 
and  the  compofitions  of  the  author  very  in- 
.different.  In  his  multifarious  productions, 
and  meagre  tranflations,  we  difeover  no- 
thing that  indicates  one  amiable  fentiment, 
to  compenfate  for  a barbarous  diCtion,  and 
a heavy  load  of  political  traih.  His  attempts 
at  wit  are  clumfy  exertion? ; the  aukward 
efforts  of  a German  who  labours  on  a deli- 
cate toy.  When  he  alfunies  the  gravity  of 
.the  fage,  he  feems  more  fartunate  in  extort- 
ing a laugh ; burlefquing  the  moft  folemn 
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reflexions  by  quaint  and  uncouth  ex- 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne — notunjurt- 
1 V characterized  by  being  diftinguifhed  as 
the  Auguftan  Age  of  Englirti  Literature — 
Periodical  Prints,  that  till  then  had  only 
ferved  political  purpofes,  began  to  rank 
higher  in  the  ertimation  of  the  public. 
Some  had  already  attempted  to  introduce 
literary  fubjeXs.'and  other  topics  of  a more 
general  fpeculation.  But  we  fee  nothing 
that  has  efcaped  the  warte  of  time,  till  Sir 
Richard  Steele  formed  the  plan  of  his  Tatler. 
He  defigned  it  to  embrace  the  three  pro- 
vinces, of  Manners,  of  Letters,  and  of  Po-' 
litics.  lie  knew  that  this  was  an  invaluable 
improvement;  and,  noubtlefs,  he  thought, 
that  if  the  Lrt  portion  could  be  omitted,  it 
would  rt!ll  have  made  it  more  perfeX.  But 
violent  and  fidden  reformation  is  feldom 
to  be  ufed  ; and  the  public  were  to  be  con- 
duXed  inlcnflbly  in  o fo  new  and  different 
a track  from  that  to  which  they  had  been 
hitherto  accutlomed.  Hence  politics  were 
admitted  into  his  paper.  But  it  remained 
for  the  charter  genius  of  Addifon  to  banith 
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this  difagreeable  topic  from  his  elegant 
pages.  The  writer  in  Polite  Letters  felt 
himfclf  degraded,  by  linking  into  the  dull 
narrator  of  political  events.  It  is  from  this 
time  that  Newfpapers  and  periodical  Lite- 
rature became  diliindt  works. 


PHYSIOGNOMY  AND  PALMISTRY. 

Every  one  feems  not  a little  to  have  ftu- 
died  Lavater  fo  that — if  the  expreffion 
does  not  offend — moll  men  are  alhamed  to 
fhew  their  faces.  Perhaps  it  is  not  generally 
known  that  an  ancient  Greek  author  has 
written  on  Phyjiognomy.  This  work  is  trans- 
lated info  Latin  by  the  Count  Charles  de 
Montecuculli,  enriched  with  very  learned 
annotations. 

One  Walfon  allured  George  Wheeler, 
who  publilhed  his  Travels  into  Dalmatia, 
Greece,  and  the  Levant — a very  curious 
work — that  he  had  purchafed  a cheft-full 
of  very  fcarce  Arabic  books  ; amongff  which 
was  a Treatife  on  Chiromancy,  more  curi- 
ous than  that  of  John  Baptiffe  Porta  j in 
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which  the  author  (hews,  that  the  lines  in 
the  hand  are  letters , of  which  he  prefents 
the  reader  with  an  alphabet. 

The  following  curious  phyfiological  defi- 
nition of  Physiognomy  is  extracted  from 
a publication  by  Dr.  Gwither,  of  the  year 
1604 — 

* Soft  wax  cannot  receive  more  various 
and  numerous  impreffions  than  are  imprint- 
ed on  a man’s  face  by  objects  moving  his  af- 
fections : and  not  only  the  objeSls  themfelvcs 
have  this  power,  but  alio  the  very  images 
or  ideas ; that  is  to  lay,  any  thing  that  puts 
the  animal  fpirits  into  the  fame  motion  that 
the  objeSl  prefent  did,  will  have  the  fame  ef- 
fect with  the  object.  To  prove  the  firft* 
let  one  obferve  a man’s  face  looking  on  a 
pitiful  objedt,  then  a ridiculous,  then  a 
ltrange,  then  on  a terrible  or  dangerous  ob- 
ject, and  fo  forth.  For  the  fecond,  that 
ideas  have  the  fame  effedt  with  the  objedly 
dreams  confirm  too  often. 

* The  manner  I conceive  to  be  thus — The 
animal  fpirits,  moved  in  the  fenlory  by  an 
objedt,  continue  their  motion  to  the  brain  j 
whence  the  motion  is  propagated  to  this  or 
that  particular  part  of  the  body,  as  is  mod 
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fuitable  to  the  defign  of  it’s  creation  ; having 
firfl  made  an  alteration  in  the  face  by  it’s 
nerves,  efpecially  by  the  pathetic  and  cculo- 
rtem  motorii  actuating  it’s  many  mufcles,  as 
the  dial-plate  to  that  ftupendous  piece  of 
clock-work,  which  thews  what  is  to  be  ex- 

* 

pedted  next  from  the  ftriking  part.  Not 
that  I think  the  motion  of  the  fpirits  in  the 
fenfory  continued  by  the  impreffion  of  the 
objedt  all  the  way,  as  from  a finger  to  the 
foot : I know  it  too  weak,  though  the  tenfe- 
nefs  of  the  nerves  favours  it.  Eat  I con- 
ceive it  done  in  the  medulla  of  the  brain, 
where  is  the  common  flock  of  fpirits  ; as  in 
an  organ,  whofe  pipes  being  uncovered,  the 
air  rufhes  into  them ; but  the  keys,  let  go, 
are  flopped  again.  Now,  if  by  repeated 
adts,  or  frequent  entertaining  of  the  ideas 
of  a favourite  idea  of  a paflion  or  vice, 
which  natural  temperament  has  hurried  one 
to,  or  cuflom  dragged,  the  face  is  fo  often 
put  into  that  poflure  which  attends  fuch 
adts,  that  the  animal  fpirits  find  fuch  latent 
paflages  into  it’s  nerves,  that  it  is  fome times 
unalterably  fet : as  the  Indian  Religious  are, 
by  long  continuing  in  llrange  poflurcs  in 
their  Pagods.  But,  molt  commonly,  fuch 
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a hab't  is  contract'd,  that  it  falls  infenfibl/ 
into  that  poflurc,  when  feme  prefent  objeC 
decs  not  obliterate  that  more  natural  im- 
prefhon  by  a new,  or  diflimulation  hide  it. 

‘ Hence  it  is  that  we  fee  great  drinkers 
with  eyes  generally  fet  towards  the  nofe,  the 
adducent  mufcles  being  often  employed  to 
let  them  fee  their  loved  liquor  in  the  glafs 
at  the  time  of  drinking ; which  were,  there- 
fore, called  bibitory.  Lafcivious  perfons  are 
remarkable  for  the  Ocuhrum  Mobilis  Petu- 
Lmta,  as  Petronius  calls  it.  From  this  alio 
we  may  folve  the  Shaker’s  expeCing  face, 
waiting  the  pretended  Spirit  j and  the  me- 
lancholy face  of  the  Sectaries ; the  Jludious 
face  of  men  of  great  application  of  mind ; 
revengeful  and  bhody  men,  like  executioners 
in  the  aC : and  though  lilence,  in  a fort, 
may  awhile  pafs  for  wilclom,  yet,  fooner  or 
later,  Saint  Martin  peeps  through  the  dif- 
guife,  to  undo  all.  A changeable  face  I have 
obferved  to  /hew  a changeable  mind.  But  I 
Would  by  no  means  have  what  has  been 
faid  underrtood  as  without  exception  : for  I 
doubt  not  but  fometimes  there  are  found 
men  with  great  and  virtuous  fouls  under 
very  unpromiiing  outfides.' 
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CHARACTERS  DESCRIBED  BY  MUSICAL 
NOTES. 

The  prefent  communication  is  made  by 
an  ingenious  young  friend.  It  is  an  extract 
from  a volume  of  * Philosophical  Tran  fac- 
tions and  Colle&ions,’  published  at  the  end 
of  the  year  1700.  ‘ The  curious  conjectures 
it  contains,  being  perfectly  novel  to  me,’ — > 
my  friend  obferves — ‘ may,  perhaps,  be  fo 
to  you  and  many  others.’ 

The  idea  of  deferibing  characters  under 
the  names  ofMulical  Instruments,  has  been 
already  difplayed.  The  two  moSt  pleafing 
papers  which  embellish  the  Tathr,  are  writ- 
ten by  Addifon.  He  there  dwells  on  this 
idea  with  uncommon  fuccefs.  It  has  been 
applauded  for  it’s  originality ; and,  in  the 
general  preface  to  that  work,'  thofe  Papers 
are  distinguished  for  their  felicity  of  imagi-. 
nation.  JLet  it,  however,  be  recolledted, 
that  the  following  Paper  was  published  in 
the  year  1700,  and  the  two  Numbers  of  Ad- 
difon in  the  year  1710.  It  is  probable  that 
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this  inimitable  writer  borrowed  his  ideas 
from  this  work. 

‘ A conje&ure  at  difpofitions  from  the 
modulations  of  the  voice.’ 

* Sitting  in  fome  company,  and  having 
been,  but  a little  before,  mufical,  I chanced 
to  take  notice*  that,  in  ordinary  difeourfe, 
•words  were  fpoken  in  perfect  notes ; and 
that  fome  of  the  company  ufed  eighths,  fome 
fifths,  fome  thirds ; and  that  his  dilcourfc 
which  was  molt  pleating,  his  words,  as  tq 
their  tone,  confided  molt  of  concords,  and 
were  of  dij'cords  of  fuch  as  made  up  har- 
mony. The  fame  perfon  was  the  mod  affa- 
ble, pleafant,  and  befl-natured  in  the  com- 
pany. This  fuggefts  a reafon  why  many 
difcourfes,  which  one  hears  with  much  plea- 
sure, when  they  come  to  be  read,  fcarce 
feem  the  fame  things.’ 

‘FromthisdifferenceofMusicinSPEECH, 
we  may  conjecture  that  of  Tempers.  We 
know  the  Doric  mood  founds  gravity  and 
fobriety ; the  Lydian,  buxomnefs  and  free- 
dom ; the  ALolic,  l'weet  dillnefs  and  quiet 
compofure  j the  Phrygian,  jollity  and  youth- 
ful levity  j the  Ionic  is  a diller  of  dorms 
and  difturbances  arifing  from  paffion.  And 
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Vvhy  may  not  we  rcafonably  fuppofe,  that 
thofe  whofe  fpeech  naturally  runs  into  the 
notes  peculiar  to  any  of  thcfe  moods,  are 
likewife,  in  nature,  hereunto  congenerous  ? 
C Fa  ut , may  fhew  me  to  be  of  an  ordinary 
capacity,  though  good  difpofition.  G Sol 
re  ut,  to  be  peevifh  and  effeminate.  Flats, 
a manly  or  melancholic  fadnefs.  He  who 
hath  a voice  which  will,  in  fome  meafure, 
agree  with  all  cliffs,  to  be  of  good  parts, 
and  fit  for  variety  of  employments,  yet 
fomewhat  of  an  inconftant  nature.  Like- 
wife from  the  Times:  fo  femi-briefs,  may 
fpeak  a temper  dull  and  phlegmatic ; mi - 
Hums,  grave  and  ferious  -,  crotchets , a prompt 
wit;  quavers,  vehemency  of  pafiion,  and 
fcolds  ufe  them.  Semi-brief-rejl,  may  de- 
note one  either  ftupid,  or  fuller  of  thoughts 
than  he  can  utter ; minum-reft , one  that  de- 
liberates ; crotchet-rejl,  one  in  a pafiion.  So 
that,  from  the  natural  ufe  of  Mood,  Note, 
and  Time,  we  may  colled  Dispositions.’ 
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LITERARY  COMPOSITION. 

In  a little  Traci,  printed  in  j 68 1 , is  to 
be  found  lome  curious  literary  information. 
The  ingenious  author  attempts  to  mark 
out  the  molt  profitable  way  of  reading  and 
writing  books.  He  fir/l  informs  us  of  va- 
rious voluminous  writers;  ©f  fome,  fo  in- 
fedted  with  the  cacoctbes fcribcru.i,  that  they 
have  compofed  from  fix  to  l'even  thouland 
.volumes  ! He  then  notices  vaft  libraries ; 
fuch  as  that  of  Ptolomy,  King  of  Egypt, 
which  was  faid  to  contain  four  hundred 
thouland;  or,  as  others  write,  l'even.  hun- 
dred thoufand  volumes  : and  all'o  that  of  the 
younger  Theodolius,  at  Conflantinople,  con- 
taining ten  myriads  of  books. 

He  reflects  that,  lince  the  invention  of 
printing,  an  author  can  publilh  as  much  in 
one  day  as  he  has  compofed  in  one  year.  He 
laments,  that  thefe  multifarious  volumes 
may  prove  prejudicial  to  the  tludent ; that 
fuch  a continued  novelty  of  matter  will  ren- 
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der  his  knowledge  lefs  clear  and  digeftcd 
than  before  this  invention  took  place:  though 
he  is  willing  to  allow  that  this  evil  originates 
rather  from  the  ill  ufe  made  of  books,  than 
from  their  number. 

He  complains — a complaint,  1 fear,  which 
mull  ever  exift — that  the  prefs  is  continually 
pouring  forth  trivial,  crude,  and  ufelefs  per- 
formances: yet  he  obferves — * If  men  would 
take  care  that  ill  books  be  not  written,  and 
that  good  books  be  not  ill  written,  but  that 
in  their  compofition  a due  regird  be  always 
had  to  prudence,  Jolidity , perfpicuity,  and 
brevity,  there  would  be  no  caufe  left  for 
us  to  complain  of  the  too  great  number  of 
books.’ 

By  the  idea  of  prudence,  he  would  have 
us  underftand,  that  an  author  fhould  never 
rafhly  or  inconfiderately  apply  himfelf  to 
compofition  : let  him  learn  well  what  he 
purpofes  to  teach  to  others.  The  greateft 
fcholars  have  always  taken  time  to  make 
their  compofitions  approach  perfection. 
Ifocrates  fpent  ten,  or,  as  fome  will  have  it, 
fifteen  years  in  polilhing  one  panegyric, 
Dion  CalTius  employed  twelve  years  in  writ- 
ing his  Hiftory,  and  ten  years  in  preparing 
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his  Memoirs.  Virgil  employed  feven  years 
to  finilh  his  Bucolics ; and,  after  a labouf 
of  eleven  years,  pronounced  his  dEneid  im- 
perfedh  Jacobus  Sannazarius  wrote  three 
books  de  Partu  Virginis,  and  dedicated 
twenty  years  to  this  labour.  Diodorus  Si- 
culus was  thirty  years  in  compofing  his  Hif- 
tory.  Hence  he  adviles  writers  to  refledt  on 
the  reply  of  Zeuxis  to  one  who  boafted  of 
a more  fluent  hand  in  painting — Diupingo, 
quia  eternitati  pingo — ‘ I paint  but  a line 
every  day  ; but  I paint  for  pofterity.’ 

In  works  of  importance,  he  would  have 
us  be  ftudious  of  what  he  calls  /oddity.  He 
means,  that  our  arguments  fliould  be  forci? 
bly  urged,  and  fkilfully  applied ; that  every 
thing  we  write  tend  to  drew  that  we  feel 
ourfelves  the  convidtion  of  what  we  would 
convince  our  reader  ; that  nothing  be  fee? 
ble,  doubtful,  or  frivolous  ; that  truth  be 
firm,  clear,  and  as  indifputable  as  poflible. 
* Not,’  as  he  candidly  remarks,  ‘ that  this 
folidity  can  be  every  where  obferved  alike, 
it  being  above  the  infirmity  of  man  fo  to  do; 
but  men  fhould  be  very  wary  not  to  flatter 
themfelves  that  others  will  believe  their  bare 
fay-fo’s.’ 
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By  perfpicuity , he  requires  that  the  ftyle 
ferves  like  a mirror  to  the  mind  of  the  au- 
thor ; fo  that  the  fenfe  may  be  lucidly  pre- 
fented  to  the  reader.  As  for  thofe  authors 
who  are  pleafed  to  throw  over  their  com- 
pofitions  an  aftedfed  obfcurity,  he  fhrewrily 
remarks,  that  they  might  gratify  their  hu- 
mour  and  the  world  much  better  by  remain- 
ing filent. 

Laftly,  he  would  not  have  perfpicuity  fo  far 
indulged  as  to  neglcdt  brevity.  ‘ For,  as 
obfcurity  makes  a book  ufelefs;  fo,  if  drawn 
out  in  length,  it  becomes  tedious.’  To  ob- 
ferve  this  brevity,  he  adviles  the  writer  not 
to  give  into  wild  digrefiions,  but  always  ‘ to 
keep  clofe  to  his  main  fubjedt to  reject, 
as  much  as  pollible,  trite  fentiments  and  - 
familiar  arguments;  to  be  fparing  of  an 
idle  amplification  of  words ; and,  in  con- 
troverfy,  not  fo  much  to  combat  his  ad- 
verfaries  by  number  as  by  weight  of  argu- 
ment. 

To  clofe  this  (light  review,  which,  I hope, 
will  not  be  found  unufeful,  he  exhorts  the 
ingenuous  youth  not  to  delight  in  a multi- 
plicity of  authors  ; to  be  feledt  in  his  choice, 
and  then  ltudioufly  to  unite  himfelf  to  thofe 
I ■ authors 
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authors  whom  he  finds  mod  congenial  to 
his  own  difpofitions.  An  excellent  rule 
this!  And,  to  conclude  with  a verl'e  from 
the  Earl  of  Rofcornmon — 

‘To  chufe  an  Autlior  as  he  would  a Friend.’ 

For  the  benefit  of  young  authors,  I will 
add  the  advice  of  a veteran  on  Publica- 
tion— 

Menage  obferves,  that  the  works  which 
are  moil  generally  liked,  give  a more  exten- 
five  reputation  than  the  mod:  excellent  ones, 
which  are  only  rel:  filed  by  a few  connoif- 
feurs.  The  difiles  at  a fealt  fliould  rather 
be  feafoned  to  the  tafle  of  the  guefts  than 
to  that  of  the  cooks,  however  able  they  may 
be  : for,  as  Martial  fays — 

— — — * Nam  Coenae  fcrcula  Noflne 
Malim  Con vi vis,  quam  placuilTe  Cocis.’ 

To  give  a work  which  may  be  crowned 
with  the  approbation  of  the  public,  it  muft 
be  read  three  times',  the  farfb,  perfectly  to 
underftand  it;  the  fecond,  to  criticife  it;  and 
the  third,  to  correct  it. 

It  is  jultly  obferved  by  Bayle,  that  correc- 
tion is  by  no  means  practicable  by  fome 

authors. 
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authors.  This  he  illuftrates  by  what  he  re- 
lates of  Ovid.  When  he  was  in  exile,  his 
compofitions  were  only  repetitions  of  what 
he  had  before  faidj  and  faid,  too,  with 
more  fpirit.  He  confefles  both  negligence 
and  idlenefs  in  the  corrections  of  his  works. 
The  defedt  we  notice  was  not  unknown  to 
him  } but  the  vivacity  which  animated  his 
firfl:  productions,  failing  him  when  he  revifed 
his  poems,  he  found  correction  too  laborious, 
and  he  abandoned  it.  But  this  is  only  an 
excufe.  * It  is  certain,’  obferves  our  acute 
critic,  * that  fame  authors  cannot  corrett. 
They  compofe  with  pleafure,  and  with  ar- 
dour ; and  it  is  thus  they  exhauft  all  their 
force : they  fly  but  with  one  wing  when  they 
review  their  works } the  firfl  fire  docs  not 
return ; there  is  in  their  imagination  a cer- 
tain calm  which  hinders  their  pen  from 
making  any  progrefs.  Their  mind  is  like  a 
boat,  which  only  advances  by  the  ftrength 
of  oars.’ 

We  may  apply  to  Literary  Compofition' 
the  faying  of  an  ancient  philofopher.  He 
obferved,  that  a little  thing  gave  perfection, 
although  perfection  was  not  a little  thing. 

Vol.  I.  U Malherbe, 
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Malherbe,  the  father  of  French  poetryv 
wrote  little.  He  worked  with  prodigious 
flownefs ; and  employed  himfelf  more  in 
perfecting,  than  in  forming  works.  His 
Mufe  is  compared  to  a fine  woman  in  the 
pains  of  delivery.  He  exulted  in  this  flow- 
nefs; and  was  accuftomed  to  fay,  that,  after 
having  finifhed  a poem  of  one  hundred 
verfes,  or  a difeourfe  of  ten  pages,  he  fhould 
repofe  for  ten  years.  Gray  entertained  the 
fame  notion : and  it  is  hard  to  fay  if  it  arofe 
from  the  fterility  of  their  genius,  or  the  chaf- 
tity  of  their  judgment. 

Of  Pope’s  continual  corrections,  and  cri- 
tical rafures,  the  reader  has  been  inform- 
ed. The  celebrated  Madame  Dacier  never 
could  fiitisfy  herfelf  when  fhe  tranflated 
Homer : (he  was  continually  retouching  the 
verfion,  even  in  it’s  happieftpaflages.  There 
were  feveral  parts  which  fhe  tranflated  in  fix 
or  feven  manners;  and  fhe  frequently  noted 
in  the  margin — I have  not  yet  done  it. 

Nicole,  in  his  preface  to  Pafchal’s  Provin- 
cial Letters,  informs  us,  that  when  Pafchai 
became  warm  in  thecontrqverfy,  he  applied 
himfelf  with  an  incredible  labour  and  care 
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to  their  compofition.  He  was  frequently 
for  twenty  days  occupied  on  a Angle  letter. 
He  recommenced fome  above  feven  and  eight 
times,  that  he  might  carry  them  to  the  per- 
fedtion  in  which  they  now  are.  Voltaire 
fays,  ‘ it  is  one  of  the  bell  books  ever  pub- 
lilhed  in  France.’ 

Pellilfon  fays,  on  the  Quintus  Curtius  of 
Vaugolas,  which  occupied  him  30  years, 
that  he  had  leen  the  Iheets,  and  that  gene- 
rally every  period  was  tranllated  in  the  mar- 
gin five  or  fix  feveral  ways,  almoll  all  of 
them  very  good.  Chapelain  and.Conrart, 
who  took  the  pains  to  review  this  work  cri- 
tically, were  many  times  perplexed  in  their 
choice  of  paflages,  and  what  Pellilfon  confi- 
dered  as  remarkable,  generally  that  which 
had  been  firll  compoled,  was  that  which  they 
liked  bell.  The  Ihortell  Letters  of  Balzac 
and  Voiture,  were  the  labour  of  a fortnight. 

D’Andilly,  the  tranllator  of  Jofephus, 
alked  Richelet,  who  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  D’Ablancourt,  (another  very 
celebrated  tranllator)  how  often  this  inge- 
nious writer  retouched  his  works  before  he  . 
gave  them  to  the  public.  Six  times , anfwer- 
ed  Richelet.  And  I,  replied  D’Andilly,  re- 
U 2 wrote 
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wrote  ten  times  my  hi  (lory  of  Jofephus.  1 
chaftifed  the  ftyle  with  care,  and  could  never 
pleafe  myfelf. 

Some  authors  fpare  no  trouble  or  ex- 
pence to  improve  their  works.  Cardinal 
Perron  frequently  printed  his  works  twice 
before  he  ventured  to  publifh  them : the 
firft,  to  diftribute  them  amongft  his  friends, 
that  they  might  make  their  obfervations ; 
the  fecond,  to  give  them  to  the  public  in  a 
more  perfect  date. 

On  blotting  and  correcting,  Churchill  faid 
•— * It  was  Me  cutting  away  one's  own  JlcJh' 


VIRGIL. 

Has  not  Virgil  violated  the  immutable 
laws  of  common  fenfc,  which  exift  in  full 
force  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  countries,  by  his 
ftrange  miracles,  which,  Marville  fays,  arc 
not  lefs  infupportable  than  thofe  which  the 
ancient  chroniclers  relate  of  their  flints  ? 
Among  thefe,  we  may  obferve,  is  that  of 
transforming  into  the  Leaves  of  a Tree,  of 
which  Polydore  is  the  Root,  the  Lances 
9 with 
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with  which  Polymneftor  had  pierced  him  in 
the  third  book  of  the  ./Encid ; in  making 
the  Branch  of  a .Tree  produce  a Golden 
Bough,  in  the  fixth ; and  in  metamorphof- 
ing  into  Sea  Nymphs,  in  the  eleventh  book, 
the  Ships  of  ./Eneas,  which  were  fet  on  fire. 
A critic  has  faid,  that  thefe  fidtions  are  not 
miraculous,  but  ridiculous,  and  only  ferve 
to  blemifh  fo  beautiful  a compofition  ! 

We  mud  alfo  condemn,  in  Virgil,  that 
cruel  Piety  by  which  he  has  diftinguilhed 
ALneas,  in  caufing  him'  to  immolate  eight 
perfons  on  the  funeral-pile  of  Pallas.  The 
example  of  Homer,  which  he  has  here  fol- 
lowed, cannot  excufe  a barbarity  which 
fhocks  our  feelings.  This  cruel  adtion  was 
charadteriftic  of  the  furious  Achilles  in  the 
circumftance  of  the  death  of  Patroclus,  but 
Ihould  not  have  been  performed  by  the 
pious  ./Eneas.  Befides,  Virgil,  who  had 
more  judgment  than  Homer,  and  who  lived 
in  a more  polilhed  age,  is  lefs  excufable  in 
having  made  his  Hero  commit  fo  barbarous 
an  adtion. 

In  the  fourth  book  of  the  ./Eneid,  we  are 
compelled  to  animadvert  on  another  fault, 
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which  pains  our  fenfibility.  In  that  book, 
where  the  poet  expreffes  fo  well  the  madnefs 
of  a delpairing  lover,  ./Eneas  appears  by 
much  too  cold ; and  his  excufes  are,  indeed, 
not  very  ingenious  for  his  defertion  of  Dido 
- — in  a word,  not  a little  unfeeling.  To  all 
the  reproaches  of  the  paffionate  and  tender 
queen,  he  has  only  to  oppofe  the  orders  of 
Jupiter,  and  the  feverity  of  his  fate.  He 
cannot  doubt  of  the  extreme  violence  of  her 
paffion ; and  he  muft  neceffarily  know  tp 
what  an  excefs  a woman  of  her  fervid  fpi- 
rit,  who  pretended  to  be  united  to  him  as 
his  wife,  would  carry  it : yet  he  Jleeps,  in  the 
mod  perfedt  tranquillity,  in  his  veffel,  till 
Mercury  awakens  him. 

Some  of  his  adventures  feem  copies  of 
each  other.  Sinon  and  Acheminedes  pre- 
fent  themfelves  to  the  Trojans  on  two  very 
different  occafions,  but  in  nearly  a fimilar 
manner.^  The  one  in  his  fecond  book, and 
the  other  in  the  third,  fay  the  fame  things. 
The  deferiptions  of  the  tempefts  too  fre- 
quently refemble  each  other;  and  they  be- 
gin two  or  three  times  by  the  fame  verfes. 
This  beautiful  verfe — 
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4 OlJlupui,J1tteruntquc  coma  et  vox  faucilus  hafit'. 

’ > 

is  too  often  repeated.  There  are  alfo  con- 
tradictions i which,  probably,  he  would  have 
correded,  had  he  lived. 

He  relates,  in  the  fifth  book,  the  circum- 
ilances  of  the  death  of  Palinurus  in  one  man- 
ner; and  Palinurus  himfelf,  in  the  fixth,  re- 
lates it  differently.  In  one,  it  is  the  god  of 
Sleep,  under  the  figure  of  Phorbas,  who 
having  caufed  the  pilot  to  fall  afleep,  pre- 
cipitates him  and  the  rudder  into  the  fea ; 
in  the  other,  it  is  a gale  of  wind  that  car- 
ries them  both  away.  In  one  place,  Pali- 
nurus is  fwallowed  up  in  a profound  fleep 
by  the  fea;  in  the  other,  he  is  perfedly 
awake,  and  has  time  to  refled:  that  the  fliip 
will  now  wander  without  a pilot. 

Virgil  thould  not  have  caufed  /Eneas  to 
return  from  Hell  by  the  gate  of  Ivory , but 
by  that  of  Horn.  By  employing  here  the 
gate  of  Ivory,  from  whence  iifued  fables 
and  fidions,  formed  at  pleafure — Scd falfa 
ad  Cerium  mittunt  infomnia  manes — is  it  not 
deftroying,  at  a Angle  ftroke,  the  whole  that 
he  has  been  recounting  in  that  incompara- 
ble book;  and  tacitly  informing  Auguflus,' 
U 4 that 
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that  all  he  had  imagined  raoft  flattering  for 
him  and  his  anceftors,  is  nothing  but  a mere 
idle  fidtion  ? 

In  the  fecond  book  of  the  ./Eneid,  Afca- 
nius  appears  a little  child,  led  by  the  hand 
of  his  father : he  could  not  have  attained  to 
more  than  feven  years.  In  the  third,  An- 
dromache, calling  to  mind  Aftyanax  her 
fon,  and  addreffing  herfelf  to  Afcanius,  lays 
— Were  he  living,  he  would  now,  like  you, 
have  reached  the  age  of  puberty — ■ 

‘ Et  nunc  aquali  tecum  pubefceret  avo  ' 

Afcanius  was  not,  then,  a child,  before  he 
went  to  Africa  ? Yet  Virgil  makes  him 
again  but  feven  years  in  his  fourth  book, 
when  Dido  holds  Cupid  in  her  lap,  who 
had  aflumed  his  figure : yet,  in  the  very 
fame  book,  he  is  reprefented,  not  as  s child, 
but  as  a young  and  vigorous  man,  in  a hunt- 
ing match,  of  which  he  gives  a defcription. 

Thefe  things  are  very  irregular  and  difli- 
milar : contradictions  which  are  very  ma- 
terial, and  which  cannot  be  reconciled. 
Virgil,  on  his  death-bed,  commanded  his 
friends  to  burn  his  ^Eneid.  The  great  poet 
was  confcious  of  it’s  unfinilhed  hate.  For- 
tunately 
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tunately  for  pofterity,  they  did  not  in  this 
refpeCl  obey  the  injunctions  of  their  dying 
friend.  The  lofs  had,  indeed,  been  irrepa- 
rable. 

Let  it  not  be  confidercd,  that  I have  col- 
lected thefe  criticifms  to  diminiih  the  repu- 
tation of  Virgil.  As  the  ./Eneid  is  acknow- 
ledged not  to  have  received  the  finilhing 
hand,  it  may  be  rendered  ufeful  in  exercifing 
the  youthful  mind,  to  difcern  the  petty  ble- 
miflies  amongft  the  great  beauties  of  a great 
mafter. 

Virgil  can  be  defended  from  a cenfure, 
which  attacks  at  once  the  poet  and  the  man. 
Several  eminent  critics  (obferves  Menage) 
are  much  furprized  that  Virgil,  in  his  fixth 
book  of  the  ^Lneid,  defcribing  the  Laurel 
Grove  which  he  has  afiigned  for  the  refi- 
dence  of  the  Poets,  makes  no  mention  of 
Homer.  On  this  they  have  taxed  Virgil 
with  ingratitude  and  envy;  fince  here  an 
eccafion  prefented  itfelf  fo  favourably  to 
bellow  a beautiful  eulogium  on  Homer,  to 
whom  he  Hood  fo  deeply  indebted;  and 
they  have  been  aftcnifhed  why  he  preferred 
to  do  this  honour  to  the  ancient  Mufasus. 
JJut  this  cenfure  is  very  unjuft,  and  could 
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only  be  occafioned  by  not  refle&ing  fuffi- 
ciently  on  the  order  of  time.  Let  us  con- 
fider,  that  Virgil  only  follows  his  hero : if 
he  fpeaks  of  Mufaeus,  it  is  that  he  had  no 
other  defign  but  to  mention  thofe  poets  who 
died  before  the  taking  of  Troy.  He  was 
too  judicious  to  caufe  iEneas  to  relate  that 
he  had  feen  Homer  amongft  the  poets,  who 
was  not  born  till  at  lead:  one  hundred  and 
iixty  years  after  the  deftru&ion  of  Troy. 

The  fage  Huet  affords  me  another  ob>. 
fervation,  which  appears  juft.  He  fays, 
that  faults  will  efcape  the  attention  of  the 
greateft  men.  Virgil  is  fallen  into  a grofs 
error,  when  he  compares  Orpheus  deplor- 
ing the  lofs  of  his  beloved  Eurydice  with  the 
Nightingale  who  regrets  the  lofs  of  her 
young.  He  firft  makes  the  nightingale  fing 
in  the  fhade  of  a poplar— Populea  mcerens, 
pbilomela  fub  umbra  j and  direftly  after  this 
long  is  a nofturnal  fong —flet  noclem.  How 
can  the  night  and  the  Jhade  of  the  poplar 
meet  together?  Befides,  the  nightingale 
ceafes  to  fing  when  it  is  delivered  of  its 
young. 

Virgil,  in  the  fecond  book  of  the  Georgies, 
haft  bellowed  high  eulogiums  on  the  fertde 
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territory  of  Nole,  in  Campania:  but,  the 
inhabitants  of  this  city  not  chufing  to  allow 
their  waters  to  run  through  his  lands,  he 
erafed  Nole , and  put  Ora  in  it’s  place.  So 
dreadful  is  the  vengeance  of  a poet ! 

The  banquet  which  Alcinous  gives  Ulyfles, 
in  the  Odyfley,  is  very  beautiful,  and  per- 
fectly gallant : but  it  appears  there  are  none 
but  men  prelent.  That  with  which  Dido 
entertains  ./Eneas  is  not  by  any  means  com- 
parable to  it  in  feftal  elegance.  In  one, 
they  ling  the  adventures  of  die  gods,  and 
other  themes,  not  lefs  agreeable  than  gal- 
lant : in  the  other,  they  fing  concerning  the 
ftars,  and  other  philofophical  matters.  Let 
the  feftive  fplendours  of  Alcinous  be  re- 
moved to  the  court  of  Carthage,  and  the 
feaft  of  Dido  to  the  Pheacian  Ifland ; and 
every  thing  will  then  be  in  character. 

To  this  article  may  be  added  an  account 
of  a thirteenth  book  of  the  ./Eneid.  A poet, 
named  Maphceus  Vegius  Laudanenfis — fo 
Naude  writes  it,  but  I obferve  his  commen- 
tator tells  us  it  fhould  be  Laudehfis — was 
born  at  Lodi,  in  the  year  1407.  At  fixtecn 
years  of  age  he  gave  evident  marks  of  an 
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excellent  genius.  What  is  remarkable  of 
him,  he  has,  with  great  felicity,  added  A 
thirteenth  book  to  the  iEneid. 


, MILTON. 

It  is  painful  to  obferve  the  acrimony 
which  the  moft  eminent  fcholars  infufe  fre- 
quently in  their  controverfial  writings.  The 
politenefs  of  the  prefent  times  has,  in  fome 
degree,  foftened  the  malignity  of  the  man 
in  the  dignity  of  the  author ; though  it  mull 
be  confelfed,  there  are  living  writers  who 
pride  themfelves  on  being — as  they  exprefs 
it— of  the  Warburtonian  fchool ; but  who 
difplay  the  afperity  rather  than  the  erudition 
of  a Warburton. 

The  ingenious  critic  in  the  Monthly  Re- 
view has  faid  of  this  article,  that  it  is  not  to 
the  honour  of  Literature  to  revive  fuch  con- 
troverfies.  I confefs  it  is  not.  The  fame 
obfervation  was  made  when  the  Abbe  Iraild 
publilhed,  in  four  volumes,  a work  entitled 
guerelles  Lit  ter  air es,  That  work  excited 
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loud  murmurs : but  furely  very  unjuftly. 
Mart  we  fuppofe,  tliat  men  of  letters  are 
exempt  from  the  human  paflions  ? The 
fenfibility  of  men  of  genius  is  more  irri- 
table, on  the  contrary,  than  the  callous 
feelings  of  common  men.  And  I am  of 
opinion,  that  to  £he\v  how  ridiculous  truly 
great  men  can  appear  when  they  att  fo  un- 
worthy of  themfelves  as  to  employ  the 
abufive  ftyle  of  the  illiterate,  may  be  one 
great  means  of  retraining  that  ferocious 
pride  which  till  exits  in  the  republic  of 
letters.  Johnfon,  at  leaf!:,  appears  to  have 
entertained  the  fame  opinion;  for  he  thought 
proper  to  republifh  the  low  inventive  of 
Dry  den  againft  Settle:  a more  deplorable 
intance  of  literary  irritation  I do  not  rc- 
colledf. 

The  celebrated  controverfy  of  Salmafius 
and  Milton — the  firft,  the  advocate  of  King 
Charles ; the  other,  the  defender  of  the  peo- 
ple— was  of  that  magnitude,  that  all  Europe 
took  a part  in  the  paper-war  of  thefe  two 
great  men.  The  anfwer  of  Milton,  who 
perfectly  maflacred  Salmafius,  is  now  read 
but  by  the  few.  Whatever  is  addrefled  to  the 
times,  however  great  may  be  it’s  merit,  is 
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doomed  to  perifh  with  the  times ; yet,  on 
thefe  pages  the  philofopher  will  not  contem- 
plate in  vain. 

It  will  form  no  uninterefting  article  to  ga- 
ther a few  of  the  rhetorical  weeds — for 
flowers  we  cannot  well  call  them — with 
which  they  mutually  prefented  each  other. 
Their  rancour  was  at  leaft  equal  to  their 
erudition,  though  they  were  the  two  moft 
learned  fcholars  of  the  learned  age. 

Salmafius  was  a man  of  vaft  erudition, 
but  no  tafte.  His  writings  are  learned,  but 
lometimes  ridiculous.  He  called  his  work 
Deferflo  Regia — Defence  of  Kings.  The 
opening  of  this  work  induces  one  to  laugh. 
He  begins  thus — •*  Englishmen  ! who  tofs 
the  heads  of  kings  as  fo  many  tennis  balls  ; 
who  play  with  crowns  as  if  they  were  bowls; 
who  look  upon  fceptres  as  fo  many  crooks, 
&c. 

That  the  deformity  of  the  body  is  an  idea 
we  attach  to  the  deformity  of  the  mind,  the 
vulgar  mult  acknowledge ; but  furely  it  is 
unpardonable  in  the  enlightened  philofo- 
pher thus  to  compare  corporeal  matter  with 
intelle&ual  fpirit : yet  Milbourne  and  Den- 
nis—the  laft  a formidable  critic — have  fre- 
quently 
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qucntly  confidered,  that  comparing  Dryden 
and  Pope  to  whatever  the  eye  turned  from 
with  difguft,  was  very  good  argument  to 
lower  their  literary  abilities.  Salmafius  , 
feems  alfo  to  have  entertained  this  idea, 
though  his  fpies  in  England  gave  him  wrong 
information  ; or,  pofiibly,  he  only  drew  the 
figure  of  his  own  di  (tempered  imagination. 

Salmalius  fometimes  reproaches  Milton, 
as  being  but  a puny  piece  of  Man  ; a dwarf 
deprived  of  the  human  figure ; a being 
compofed  of  nothing  but  (kin  and  bone  ; 
a contemptible  pedagogue,  fit  only  to  flog 
his  boys : and  fometimes  elevating  the  ar- 
dour of  his  mind  into  a poetic  frenzy,  he 
applies  to  him  thefe  words  of  Virgil — ‘ Mon- 
Jlrum  borrendum,  informe,  ingens,  ad  lu- 
men ademptum.'  Our  great  Poet  thought  this 
fenfelefs  declamation  merited  a ferious  refu- 
tation ; perhaps  he  did  not  wifh  to  appear 
defpicable  in  the  eyes  of  the  ladies.  If  the 
great  Johnfon  could  exprefs  his  pleafure,  at 
learning  that  Milton  wore  latchets  to  his 
fhoes,  his  admirers  muft  be  interefted  in  this 
defcription  of  himfelf.  He  lays,  that  he 
does  not  think  any  one  ever  confidered  him 
as  unbeautiful ; that  his  fize  rather  approach - 
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ed  mediocrity  than  the  diminutive ; that 
he  ftill  felt  the  fame  courage  and  the  fame 
ftrength  which  he  poflefled  when  young, 
when,  with  his  fword,  he  felt  no  difficulty 
to  combat  with  men  more  robuft  than  him- 
felf ; that  his  face,  far  from  being  pale,  ema- 
ciated, and  wrinkled,  did  him  much  cre- 
dit ; for  though  he  had  palled  his  fortieth 
year,  he  was  in  all  other  refpeds  ten  years 
younger.  For  all  this  he  called  for  tefti- 
mony  on  multitudes  ; 1 who,  though  they 
knew  him  but  by  fight,  would  hold  him  ri- 
diculous if  he  did  not  reveal  the  truth. 

Morus,  in  his  Epiftle  Dedicatory  of  his 
Clamor  Regii  Sanguinis,  compares  Milton 
to  a Hangman  : his  difordered  vilion  to  the 
blindnefs  of  his  foul  j and  vomits  forth  fo 
much  rancour  and  venom,  that  to  coiled: 
his  calumnies  ceafes  to  become  an  amufive 
employment. 

When  Salmafius  found  that  his  ftridures 
on  the  perfon  of  Milton  were  falfe,  and 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  uncommonly 
beautiful,  he  then  turned  his  battery  again  ft 
thofe  graces  with  which  Nature  had  fo  li- 
berally adorned  his  adverfary*  And  it  is 
now  that  he  feems  to  have  fet  no  reftridions 

to 
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to  his  pen ; but,  raging  with  the  irritation 
of  Milton’s  fuccefs,  he  throws  out  the  black- 
eft  calumnies,  and  the  mod  infamous  afper- 
flons. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  when  Milton  firft 
propofed  to  anfwer  Salmafius,  he  had  loft 
the  ufe  of  one  of  his  eyes  : and  his  phyficians 
declared,  that  if  he  applied  himfelf  to  the 
controverfy,  the  other  would  likewife  clofc 
for  ever!  His  patriotifm  was  not  to  be  baf- 
fled but  with  life  itfelf.  Unhappily,  the 
prediction  of  his  phyficians  took  place ! 
Thus  a learned  man,  in  the  occupations  of 
ftudy,  falls  blind;  a circumftance  which 
even  now  agonizes  the  heart  of  Senfibility. 
Salmafius  confiders  it  as  one  from  which  he 
may  draw  cauftic  ridicule,  and  fatiric  feve- 
rity. 

Salmafius  glories  that  Milton  loft  his 
health  and  his  eyes  in  anfwering  his  apology 
for  King  Charles ! He  does  not  now  reproach 
him  with  natural  deformities;  but  he  ma- 
lignantly fympathifes  with  him,  that  he  now 
no  more  is  in  pofleflion  of  that  beauty 
which  rendered  him  fo  amiable  during  his 
refidence  in  Italy.  He  fpeaks  more  plainly 
in  a following  page ; and,  in  a word,  would 
Vot.  I,  X blacken 
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blacken  the  auftere  virtue  of  Milton  with  a 
crime  too  infamous  to  name. 

Impartiality  of  Criticifm  obliges  us  to 
confeis,  that  Milton  was  not  deflitute  of  ran- 
cour. And,  when  it  was  told  him  that  his 
adverfary  boafled  he  had  occaiioned  the 
lofs  of  his  eyes,  he  anfvvered,  with  the  fero- 
city of  the  irritated  Puritan — ‘And  I Jl:ali 
coji  him  his  lijc  !'  A prediction  which  was 
foon  after  verified : tor  Chritlina,  Queen  of 
Sweden,  withdrew  her  patronage  from  Sal— 
mafius.  and  tided  with  Milton.  The  uni- 
•verfal  negleft  the  proud  Scholar  felt,  in  con- 
fequence,  battened  his  death. 

The  ttory  of  his  expulfion  from  Cam- 
bridge was  not  forgotten — nor  forgotten  to 
be  aggravated.  Milton  denies  this,  and 
relates  it  in  a manner  honourable  to  himfelf. 
Salmafius  allures  his  reader,  that  thofe  who 
well  knew  Milton  affirm,  that  he  was  inca- 
pable of  Latin  compofition  j but — in  his 
manner  of  raillery — he  confefics  Milton  to 
be  an  extraordinary  Poet ; and  this  he 
maintains  by  pointing  out  how  frequently 
he  violates,  in  his  Latin  verfes,  the  laws  of 
quantity.  He  adds,  that  the  Author  might 
have  fpared  himtelf  the  pains  of  indicating 
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his  Age;  for,  without  this  aid,  his  reader 
mu  ft  have  been  convinced  that  they  were 
the  compofitions  of  the  raw  Scholar.  To 
clofe  the  virulence  of  his  inve<ftives,  he  tells 
us,  that  Milton’s  book  is  written  by  a 
French  fchoolmafter  in  London,  and  that 
he  only  lent  his  name. 

What  Patin  writes  in  his  Letters,  in  the 
lame  times,  will  Ihew  what  lame  reports 
the  enemies  of  Milton  helped  about.  He 
writes  — * Monfieur  de  la  Mothe  Ie  Vayer 
informs  me,  that  the  book  of  Milton  againft 
the  king  of  England  has  been  burnt  by  the 
common  hangman  in  Paris : that  Milton 
is  in  prifon  j and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be 
hanged.  Some  fay  that  Milton  wrote  this 
Book  in  Englilh ; and  that  a Peter  de  Mou- 
lin, who  has  put  it  into  fuch  fine  Latin,  is 
in  danger,  for  his  pains,  of  being  burnt.' 
This  is  in  the  ufual  ftyle  of  Patin’s  corre- 
fpondence  ; fome  truth,  with  much  fiction* 
■ Moulin  was  a Confelfor  of  the  royal  party  ; 
and  was,  on  the  contrary,  a favourite  with 
our  fecond  Charles;  and  who,  having  writ- 
ten againft  the  rebels,  was  one  of  the  few 
whofe  fidelity  he  rewarded. 

It  is  raking  in  offals  to  tranferibe  from  the 
X 2 infa« 
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infamous  Lauder.  His  virulence,  however* 
cannot  now  irritate ; it  may  amufe.  He 
feems  to  have  poached  in  Salmafius  for  epi- 
thets. His  pamphlets,  with  the  common  lyes 
of  the  day,  have  met  the  common  fate.  The 
prefent  paragraph  is  an  odd  mixture  of  pe- 
dantry, of  vile  compofition,  and  viler  abufe. 

* Milton,  whom  the  prefent  generation  of 
writers,  if  they  do  not  on  fome  occafions 
exeem  from  fome  human  frailties  and  imper- 
fections, have  yet  in  the  main  confpired  to 
daub  with  the  untempered  mortar  of  un- 
bounded praife.  By  reprefenting  him  as  all 
perfeCt,  all  excellent,  without  the  leaft  mix- 
ture of  alloy,  was  rather  a devil  incarnate  ; 
an  abandoned  monjler  of  mankind,  of  infa- 
tiable  avarice , unbounded  ambition,  impla- 
cable malice,  unparalleled  impudence,  and 
fhocking  impiety.’  Such  is  the  declamation 
which  Lauder,  in  the  prefent  day,  had  the 
audacity  to  acknowledge  as  his  own  com- 
pofition. 

We  will  clofc  this  article  with  Bayle’s 
Review  of  Milton’s  Controverlial  Latin 
Writings,  for  of  no  others  he  pretended  to 
judge.  * Milton  is  very  expert  in  the  Latin 
language.  No  one  can  deny  that  his  Ryle 
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is  flowing,  animated,  and  flowery  * and  that 
he  has  defended  the  people  adroitly  and  in- 
genioufly.  But,  without  entering  too  deeply 
into  this  fubjedl,  it  muft  be  confeffed,  that 
his  manner  is  exceptionable : it  is  not  fuffi- 
ciently  ferious  for  the  importance  of  his  fub- 
jedt.  We  fee  him  at  every  moment — I do 
not  fay  pouring  forth  fharp  railleries  againfl 
Mr.  Salmafius;  that  would  not  injure  his 
work,  but  gain  the  laughers  on  his  fide — 
attempting  to  be  farcical,  and  to  play  off 
the  buffoon.  This  cenfure  particularly  ex- 
tends to  his  two  anfwers  of  Mr.  Morus. 
They  are  replete  with  outrageous  jells.  The 
character  of  the  author  here  appears  with- 
out a mafk ; he  is  one  of  thofe  fatiric  geni- 
ufes,  who  indeed  are  too  fond  of  colledt- 
ing  all  the  difad  vantageous  reports  of  others, 
and  of  having  written,  by  the  enemies  of 
another,  all  the  calumnies  they  know;  but 
who  feel  a greater  gratification  to  infert  thofe 
calumnies  in  the  firfl  libel  they  publifh 
againfl  any  one.’ 

I hope  this  heavy  charge  laid  to  our  great 
poet  is  not  juft.  He  felt  great  provocations 
from  Salmafius  and  Morus  j and  he  was 
deeply  concerned  in  one  of  the  greateft  poli- 
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tical  revolutions.  Surely,  the fublime concep- 
tions of  Milton  could  not  defcend  to  collect 
the  tattle  of  Scandal.  To  do  this,  one  muft 
have  a mind  as  little,  and  a heart  as  rancor- 
ous, as  forne  of  our  modern  verfificators. 

It  was  the  quaint  criticifm  of  the  wits, 
when  this  great  poet  publilhed  his  Epics, 
that  in  his  Paradifie  Lofl  they  could  find 
Milton  j but  in  his  Paradifie  Regained  he 
was  lofi.  Does  not  this  juft  criticifm  tend 
to  fhew,  that  thefe  poems  were  more  read 
in  that  time  than  we  fuppolc  ? 
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TRIALS  AND  PROOFS  OF  GUILT  IN  SU- 
PERSTITIOUS AGES. 

X T is  a melancholy  contemplation  to  refledt 
on  the  drange  trials  to  which,  in  the  remoter 
ages,  thofe  fufpedted  of  guilt  were  put.  The 
Ordeal  confided  of  various  kinds:  walking 
blindfold  amidd  heated  plough-fhares ; pair- 
ing through  two  fires;  holding  in  the  hand 
a red-hot  bar ; and  plunging  the  hand  into 
boiling  water.  Challenging  the  acculer  to 
fingle  combat,  when  frequently  the  douted 
champion  was  allowed  to  lupply  their  place  ; 
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the  fwallowing  a morfel  of  confecrated 
breadj  the  finking  or  fwimming  in  a river 
for  witchcraft ; and  various  others.  Though 
fometimes  thefe  might  be  eluded  by  the  ar- 
tifice of  the  prieft,  what  numbers  of  inno- 
cent vidtims  have  been  facrificedto  fuch  bar-? 
barous  fuperftitions ! 

In  the  twelfth  century  they  were  very 
common.  Hildebert,  Bilhop  of  Mans,  be- 
ing accufed  of  high-treafon  by  our  William 
Rufus,  was  preparing  to  undergo  one  of 
thefe  trials;  when  Ives,  Bifhop  of  Chartres, 
convinced  him  that  they  were  againft  the 
canons  of  the  conftitutions  of  the  church, 
and  adds,  that  in  this  manner  Innocentiam 
defender  t\  ejl  innocentiam  perdere. 

An  Abbot  of  Saint  Aubin  of  Angers,  who 
lived  in  1066,  having  refufed  to  prefent  a 
horfe  to  the  Vifcount  of  Touars,  which  the 
Vifcount  claimed  in  right  of  his  lordfhip, 
whenever  an  Abbot  firft  took  pofleflion  of 
the  faid  abbey;  the  Ecclefiaftic  offered  to 
juftify  himfelf  by  the  trial  of  the  ordeal,  or 
by  duel,  for  which  he  propofed  to  furnifh'a 
man.  The  Vifcount,  at  firft,  agreed  to  the 
duel;  but,  refiedting  that  thefe  combats, 
though  fandtioned  by  the  church,  depended 
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wholly  on  the  fkill  or  vigour  of  the  adver- 
fary,  and  could  therefore  afford  no  fubftan- 
tial  proof  of  the  equity  of  his  claim,  he 
propofed  to  compromife  the  matter  in  a 
manner  which  ftrongly  characterizes  the 
times : he  waved  his  claim,  on  condition  that 
the  Abbot  fhould  not  forget  to  mention,  in 
his  prayers,  himfelf,  his  wife,  and  his  bro- 
thers ! As  the  orifons  appeared  to  the 
Abbot,  in  comparifon  with  the  borfc,  of  lit- 
tle or  no  value,  he  accepted  the  propofal. 

Pope  Eugene  approved  of,  and  even  in- 
troduced, the  trial  by  immcrfion  in  cold 
water. 

It  was  about  that  time,  alfo,  that  thofc 
who  were  accufed  of  robbery,  were  put  to 
trial  by  a piece  of  barley-bread,  on  which 
the  mafs  had  been  faid ; and,  if  they  could 
not  fwallow  it,  they  were  declared  guilty. 
This  mode  of  trial  was  improved,  by  adding 
to  the  bread  a (lice  of  cheefe-,  and  fuch  were 
the  credulity  and  firm  dependence  on  Hea- 
ven in  thefe  ridiculous  trials,  that  they  were 
very  particular  in  the  compofition  of  this 
holy  bread  and  cbeefe.  The  bread  was  to 
be  of  unleavened  barley,  and  the  cheefe 
made  of  ewe’s  milk  of  the  month  of  May, 

no 
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no  other  of  the  twelve  months  having  any 
power  to  detect  a criminal. 

Du  Cange  has  obferved,  that  the  expref- 
lion  we  long  have  employed — ‘ May  this 
piece  of  bread  choak  me  ! ’ comes  from  this 
cuftom. 

. The  anecdote  of  Earl  Godwin’s  death  by 
fwallowing  a piece  of  bread,  in  making 
this  afl'everation,  is  recorded  in  our  hiftory. 

If  it  be  true,  it  was  a fingular  misfor- 
tune. 

Voltaire  fays,  that  they  were  acquainted 
in  thofe  times  with  fecrets  to  pafs,  unhurt, 
thefe  fingular  trials.  He  particularly  men- 
tions one  for  undergoing  that  of  boiling 
water.  Thefe  are  his  words — ‘ The  whole 
fecret  is  faid  to  confift  in  rubbing  one’s  felf  a 
long  time  with  the  fpirit  of  vitriol  and  allum, 
together  with  the  juice  of  an  onion.  None 
of  the  Academies  of  Science,  in  our  days, 
have  attempted  to  verify,  by  experiments, 
a truth  well  known  to  quacks  and  mounte- 
banks.’ 

But,  amongft  thefe  trials,  not  the  leaft  ri- 
diculous was  that  of  the  bleeding  of  a corpfe. 

If  a perfon  was  murdered,  it  was  faid  that, 
at  the  touch,  or  at  the  approach,  of  the 
5 murderer. 
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murderer,  the  blood  guflied  out  of  the 
body  in  various  parts.  This  was  once  al- 
lowed in  England ; and  is  flill  looked  on,  in 
fome  of  the  uncivilized  parts  of  thefe  king- 
doms, as  a detection  of  the  criminal.  It 
forms  a rich  picture  to  the  imagination  of 
our  old  writers;  and  their  narrations  and 
ballads  are  laboured  into  pathos  by  dwel- 
ling on  this  phenomenon.  Yet,  what  is  this 
evidence  in  the  eyes  of  the  enlightened  phi-  „ 
lofopher ! It  does  not  always  happen  in 
the  prefence  of  the  murderer;  it  bleeds 
fuddenly  in  that  of  the  innocent : and  is  it 
not  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  ‘ when  a body 
is  full  of  blood,  warmed  by  a luddcn  exter- 
nal heat,  having  been  conlidcrably  ftirred  or 
moved,  and  a putrefaction  coming  on,  fome 
of  the  blood-velfels  fhould  burft,  as  it  is  cer- 
tain they  all  will  in  time  ?’ 

For  this  laft  ingenious  remark  I am  in- 
debted to  the  Encyclopedia  Britanr.ica. 
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MUTUAL  PERSECUTION. 

The  Pagans  were  accuftomed  to  accuf© 
the  Chriftians  of  being  the  caufeof  the  evils 
which  affeded  the  Roman  empire,  as  Ori- 
gen  remarks  in  his  C.  xxiv.  on  St.  Matthew ; 

St.  Cyprian,  in  the  commencement  of  his 
book  ad  Demctrianum ; Tertullian,  in  his 
40  C.  of  his  Apology  ; and  Arnobius,  in  his 
firft  book.  When*  in  it’s  turn,  Chriftianity 
became  the  prevailing  religion,  the  Ghrif- 
tians  accufed  the  Jews  and  the  Pagans  of 
drawing  on  the  empire  the  calamities  which 
then  happened. 

The  Chriftians  appear  frequently  fight- 
ing amongft  themfelves.  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus  fays,  that  the  Chriftians  of  his  age 
tore  themfelves  to  pieces  like  fo  many  wild  . 
beafts.  Chap.  5. 

Crevier,  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Roman 
Emperors,  informs  us,  that  when  they  pre- 
pared in  France  for  the  conqueft  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  other  holy  places,  the  fanatic 
I preachers 
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preachers  every  where  declared  that  they 
fhould  begin  the  croifade  by  mafiacring  the 
Jews,  which  they  held  to  be  a mod  merito- 
rious adtion.  The  poor  Ifraelites  had  been 
nearly  exterminated  but  for  the  interference 
of  St.  Bernard,  who  luckily  happened  to  be 
of  opinion  that  they  might  be  allowed  to 
live.  The  Jews,  when  Judaifm  was  more 
in  fafhion  than  it  is  at  prefent,  did  certainly 
treat  as  ill  the  Girgalhites,  the  Hittites,  and 
other  nations  whofe  names  I cannot  recoi- 
led. For  above  a century  the  Catholics  and 
Protejlants  reciprocally  cut  each  other’s 
throats : and  all  this  for  the  Love  of  God. 

I {hall  clofe  this  {ketch  of  mutual  perfect 
tion  with  thefe  fine  verfes  of  Voltaire. 

Je  ne  decide  point  entre  Geneve  et  Rome— 

— Perifle  a jamais  1’  affreufe  politique, 

Qui  pretend  fur  les  coeurs  un  pouvoir  defpotique, 
Qui  veut  le  fer  en  main  convertir  les  mortels, 

Qui  du  fang  heretique  arrofe  les  Autels, 

Et  fuivant  un  faux  Zele,  ou  l’lnteret  pour  guides, 
Ne  fert  un  Dieu  de  Paix  que  par  des  Homicides, 

The  following  is  a free  attempt  to  gratify 
the  Englifh  reader. 

‘Tis  not  'twixt  Rome  and  London  I decide, 

To  force  the  human  heart,  in  faintly  pride  : 

Perifh 
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Perifh  that  fpirit,  whofe  intolerant  rage 
Has  oft  made  criminal  the  facred  page ; 

Has  oft  with  gleaming  fword  exulting  flood, 
And  bath’d  the  altar  with  a brother’s  blood  ; 
It’s  crimes,  as  Zeal  or  Avarice  bade  increafe. 
But  ferv’d  with  Homicides,  a God  of  Peace. 


RELIGIOUS  ENMITV. 

I think  the  prefent  article,  which  I have 
drawn  from  Naude,  while  it  contains  foine 
interelling  anecdotes,  is  juft  and  philofo- 

‘ When  I was  at  Rome,  I could  not  help 
telling  many  devotees,  that  when  Religion 
feizes  and  overpowers  the  mind,  it  makes 
it  confider  actions  and  characters  through 
the  medium  of  intereft,  and  hence  it  fliould 
not  be  relied  on.  For  inftance  : the  ancient 
fathers  have  faid  every  tiling  they  could 
imagine  to  depreciate  the  character  of  Ju- 
lian the  Apoftate.  Though  they  would  not 
have  done  this,  had  he  not  proved  an  apof- 
tate and  a perfecutor  of  the  Chriftiansj 
they  do  not  in  the  flighted  manner  notice 
his  many  eminent  qualities.  He  was  rigor- 

oully 
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oufly  juft,  a man  of  ftridt  morals,  and  a 
great  politician.’  See  what  Montaigne  and 
La  Mothe  le  Vayer  obferve  of  him ; and 
particularly  his  character,  elaborately  deli- 
neated by  Mr.  Gibbon. 

‘ Conftantine  murdered  his  brother-in- 
law,  his  nephew  at  1 2 years  of  age,  his  father- 
in-law,  his  own  fon,  and  his  wife — This 
wretch  feigned  to  found  Conftantinople  by 
order  of  God — This  fuppofed  Revelation 
fliews  his  charadter — He  is  extolled  by  the 
Chriftians  to  be  one  of  the  greateft  of  men, 
becaufe  he  thought  proper  to  burn  Chrif- 
tians for  a vile  political  purpol'e. 

‘ So  alfo  Diocletian,  fo  far  from  being  a 
perfecutor,  as  the  Chriftians  defame  him, 
gave  them  full  enjoyment  of  their  liberty  20 
years  of  his  reign.  It  was  only  two  years 
before  his  death  that  he,  with  other  Empe- 
rors, puniflied  them  for  ftate  reafons.  On 
the  contrary,  he  had  fuffered  them  to  grow 
fo  numerous  that  they  became  t&o  ftrong 
for  him.  Read  the  Monkifti  account  of 
Diocletian. 

‘ It  is  thus  alfo  in  Venice.  Anthony  Bra- 
gadin  pafles  for  a martyr,  becaufe  he  was 
flayed  alive  at  the  command  of  Muftapha, 

after 
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after  the'taking  of  Famagufta.  But  the  fadt 
is,  that  the  Turks  are  only  like  other  men  j 
and  they  thus  punilhed  Bragadin,  and  his 
Other  Chriftian  captains,  becaufe,  when  they 
faw  they  mull:  be  taken  by  Muftapha,  they 
barbaroully  cut  the  throats  of  all  their  Turk- 
ilh  prifoners. 

* It  is  owing  alfo  to  this  caufe,  that  die 
devotees  fay  every  thing  favourable  of  Mary 
Stuart,  Queen  of  Scotland,  becaufe  lhe  at- 
tended mafs  very  conflantly ; though  it  muft 
be  confefled,  that  her  condudl  was  feldom 
regulated  by  decency  and  morality.  I faw, 
at  Rome — adds  Naude — the  letters  lhe 
wrote  to  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  Subaftori 
fuo.  And  I cannot  but  believe  whatever 
has  been  faid  of  her  by  Buchanan  and  De 
Thou.’ 

Voltaire  has  defended  the  character  of 
Jane  of  Naples.  She  appears  to  have  re- 
fembled  Mary.  Men  of  genius  are  oftner 
pleafed  with  paradox  than  with  truth. 

It  was  thus  likevvife  the  prejudiced  Puri- 
tans treated  Marlowe,  a poet  well  known 
to  the  readers  of  Old  Englilh  Poetry*  Mar- 
lowe had  in  his  life  time  treated  with  great 
freedom  facred  fubjedts.  His  fentiments, 

which 
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which  now  fo  many  profefs  without  fear  of 
exciting  the  enmity  of  the  religious,  thefe 
men  conftrued  into  abfolute  Atheifm,  as 
Warton  obferves.  Marlowe  having  been 
aflafiinated  in  an  amorous  adventure,  they 
took  pains  to  reprefent  the  unfortunate  ca- 
taftrophe  of  his  untimely  death,  as  an  im- 
mediate judgment  from  Heaven  upon  his 
execrable  impiety  ! Such  opinions  are  pro- 
mulgated at  every  hour  by  the  bigot,  who 
always  fees  in  the  misfortunes  of  his  enemy 
the  judgment  of  Heaven. . 


INQUISITION. 

Innocent  the  Third,  a Pope  as  enter- 
prizing  as  he  was  fuccefsful  in  his  enter- 
prizes,  having  fen  t Dominic,  with  fome  mif- 
fionaries,  into  Languedoc,  thefe  men  fo 
irritated  the  Heretics  they  were  fent  to 
convert,  that  mod  of  them  were  aflafTinated 
at  Touloufe,  in  the  year  1 200.  It  was  then 
he  called  in  for  aid  temporal  arm 5,  and 
publiflied  againft  them  a cruifade ; granting, 
as  is  ufual  with  the  Popes  on  fimilar  occa- 
Vol.  I.  Y fions. 
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lions,  all  kinds  of  indulgences  and  pardons 
to  thofe  who  fhould  arm  againft  thefe  Ma- 
hometans, as  he  ftiled  thefe  unfortunate  men. 
Ilaimond,  Count  of  Touloufe,  was  con- 
ftrained  to  fubmit.  The  inhabitants  were 
palled  on  the  edge  of  the  fword,  without 
diftin&ion  of  age  or  fex.  It  was  then  he 
eftablilhed  that  fcourge  of  Europe,  The 
Inquisition:  for  having  confidered  that, 
though  all  might  be  compelled  to  fubmit  by 
arms,  there  might  remain  numbers  who 
woilld  profefs  particular  dogmas,  he  efta- 
blifhed  this  fanguinary  tribunal  folely  to 
infpedt  into  all  families,  and  examine  all 
perfons  who  they  imagined  were  unfriendly 
to  the  interefts  of  Rome.  Dominic  did  fo 
much  by  his  cares  and  continued  persecu- 
tions, that  he  firmly  eftablilhed  it  at  Tou- 
loufe. 

It  was  as  late  as  the  year  1484  that  it 
became  known  in  Spain.  It  was  alfo  to  a 
Dominican,  John  de  Torquemada,  that  the 
Court  of  Rome  owed  this  obligation.  As 
he  was  the  Confelfor  of  Queen  Ifabella,  he 
had  extorted  from  her  a promife  that,  if 
ever  fhe  afcended  the  throne,  Ihe  would  ufe 
every  means  to  extirpate  Herefy  and  Here- 
tics. 
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tics.  Ferdinand  had  conquered  Grenada, 
and  had  chaced  from  the  Spanifh  realms 
multitudes  of  unfortunate  Moors.  A few 
had  remained;  who,  with  the  Jews,  he  oblig- 
ed to  become  Chriftians:  they  atleaft  affum- 
ed  the  name ; but  it  was  well  known  that 
both  thefe  nations  naturally  refpc&ed  their 
own  prejudices , rather  than  thofe  of  the 
Chriftians. 

Torquemada  pretended  that  this  diflimu- 
lation  would  greatly  hurt  the  interefts  of  the 
Holy  Religion.  The  queen  liftened  yvith 
refpe&ful  diiHdence  to  her  confefibr ; and 
at  length  gained  over  the  king  to  confeqt 
to  the  eftablifhment  of  this  barbarous  tribuT 
nal.  Torquemeda,  indefatigable  in  his  zeal 
for  the  holy  feat,  in  the  fpape  of  .fourteen 
years  that  he  exercifed  the  ofijee  of  chief 
inquifitor,  pcrfecuted  near  eighty  thousand 
perfons,  of  whom  fix  thoufand  were  con- 
demned to  the  flames  ! 

Voltaire  attributes  the  taciturnity  of  the 
Spaniards  to  the  univerfal  horror  fuch 
proceedings  fpread.  He  fays-— ‘A  general 
• jealouly  and  fufpiejon  took  pollbflion  of  all 
Tanks  of  people;  friendfhip  a$d  fociability 
Y 2 were 
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were  all  at  an  end  ! Brothers  were  afraid 
of  brothers;  fathers  of  their  children.’ 

Let  us  contemplate  a flight  Sketch  of  that 
Despotism  which,  with  the  deftru&ion  of 
the  Baftile,  we  hops  is  extinguished  through- 
out Europe. 

During  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  the  Fifth, 
the  Inquifition  was  powerful  and  rigorous 
in  Rome.  Muretus,  in  writing  to  De  Thou 
the  hiftorian,  fays — ‘ We  do  not  know  what 
becomes  of  the  people  here.  Almoft  every 
day,  when  I rife,  I hear,  with  an  alarming 
furprize,  how  fuch  an  one  has  difappeared. 
We  dare  notwhifper  our  fufpicions:  the  In- 
quifition would  be  immediately  at  our 
doors.’ 

Taverner,  in  his  Travels,  informs  us,  that 
a man  of  letters,  who  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  inquifitors,  faid,  that  nothing 
troubled  him  fo  much  as  the  ignorance  of 
the  inquifitor  and  his  council  when  they 
put  any  quellion ; fo  that  he  was  inclined  to 
believe  that  not  one  of  them  had  really  read 
the  Scriptures  ! 

Dr.  Grainger  affords  us  a curious  piece  of 
information.  He  allures  us,  that  in  his  re- 
membrance1 
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membrance,  a borfe,  that  had  been  taught 
to  tell  the  fpots  upon  cards,  the  hour  of  the 
day,  &c.  by  fignificant  tokens,  was,  toge- 
ther with  his  owner,  put  into  the  Inquifition 
for  both  of  them  dealing  with  the  devil! — 
This  man,  perhaps,  Ihould  have  been  placed 
among/!  the  perfecuted  Learned.  The  man 
who  teaches  a horfe,  in  the  prefent  day,  will 
be  much  better  paid  than  the  philofopher 
who  inftrudts  his  fcholars. 

The  Inquifition  have  chofen  to  puni/h 
heretics  by  Jire,  in  preference  to  any  other 
puni/hment;  becaufe  (Bayle  allures  us)  it  is 
to  elude  the  maxim,  Ecclejia  non  novit  fangui- 
nem,  which  they  conceive  to  he  obferved 
in  thefe  puni/hmentsj  as  burning  a man, 
they  fay,  does  not  break  his  bones,  or  Jhed  his 
blood! — Religion  has  her  quibbles  as  well 
as  Law. 

Although  we  imagine  that  the  fires  of  this 
terrible  tribunal  are  extinguifhed,  it’s  ajhes 
may  yet  kindle.  It  was  only  as  far  back  as 
the  year  1761,  that  Gabriel  Malagrida,  an 
old  man  of  feventy,  was  burnt  by  thefe 
evangelical  executioners.  His  trial  was 
printed  at  Amfterdam,  1762,  from  the  Lif- 
bon  copy.  And  for  what  was  this  unhappy 
Y 3 Jefuit 
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Jefuit  condemned  ? Not,  as  fome  have 
imagined,  for  his  having  been.cohcerned  in 
a confpiracy  againft  the  King  of  Portugal. 
No  other  charge  is  laid  to  him  in  this  trial 
but  that  of  having  indulged  certain  heretical 
notions,  which  any  other  tribunal  than  that 
of  the  Inquifition  would  have  looked  upon 
as  the  delirious  fancies  of  an  old  fanatic. 
Will  pofterity  believe  that,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  an  aged  vilionary  was  led  to  the 
flake,  for  having  faid,  amongft  other  extra- 
vagancies, that — * The  holy  Virgin  having 

commanded  him  to  write  the  Life  of  Anti- 

* 

Chrifl,  told  him  that  he,  Malagrida,  was  a 
fecond  John,  but  more  clear  than  John  the 
Evangelift : that  there  were  to  be  three 
Anti-Chrifls,  and  that  the  laft  fliould  be 
born  at  Milan,  of  a Monk  and  a Nun,  in  the 
year  1920  ; and  that  he  would  marry  Pro- 
ferpine,  one  of  the  infernal  furies.’ 

It  was  for  fuch  ravings  as  thefe  the  unhap- 
py old  man  was  burnt;  which,  I repeat  once 
more,  was  only  thirty  years  ago  ! 


SINGU- 
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SINGULARITIES  OBSERVED  BY  VARIOUS 
NATIONS  IN  TIIEIR  REPASTS. 

I have  collected  from  a very  curious 
book,  entitled — ‘ L’Efprit  dcs  TJfages  et  dcs 
Coutumes,'  the  greater  part  of  the  prefent 
article. 

The  Maldivian  Iflanders  cat  alone.  They 
retire  into  the  mod:  hidden  parts  of  their 
houfes;  and  they  draw  down  the  cloths  that 
ferve  as  blinds  to  their  windows,  that  they 
may  eat  unobferved.  This  cuflom  probably 
arifes — remarks  our  philofophic  author — 
from  the  favage,  in  the  early  periods  of  fo- 
ciety,  ^concealing  himfelf  to  eat:  he  fears 
that  another,  with  as  fliarp  an  appetite,  but 
more  ftrong  than  himfelf,  fliould  come  and 
raviih  his  meal  from  him.  Befides,  the  ideas 
of  Witchcraft  are  widely  fpread  among 
Barbarians;  and  they  are  not  a little  fear- 
ful that  fome  incantation  may  be  thrown 
amongft  their  victuals. 

In  noticing  the  folitary  meal  of  the  Mal- 
divian Iilander,  another  reafon  may  be  al- 
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ledged  for  this  mifanthropical  repaft.  They 
never  will  cat  with  any  one  who  is  inferior 
to  them  in  birth,  in  riches,  or  dignity;  and, 
as  it  is  a difficult  matter  to  fettle  this  equa- 
lity, they  are  condemned  to  lead  this  unfo- 
ciable  life. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Iflanders  of  the  Phi- 
lippines are  remarkably  fociable.  When- 
ever one  of  them  finds  himfelf  without  a 
companion  to  partake  of  his  meal,  he  runs 
till  he  meets  with  one ; and,  we  are  alfured, 
that  however  keen  his  appetite  may  be,  he 
ventures  not  to  fatisfy  it  without  a gueft. 

Savages,  (fays  Montaigne)  when  they 
eat,  *S’  eJJ'uyent  les  doigts  aux  cuiffes,  a la 
bourfe  des  genitoires,  et  a la  plante  des  pieds' 
It  is  impoffible  to  tranflate  this  paffage  with- 
out offending  feminine  delicacy ; nor  can 
we  forbear  exulting  in  the  poliffied  conve- 
* nience  of  napkins  ! 

The  tables  of  the  rich  Chinefe  ffiine  with 
a beautiful  varnifli,  and  are  covered  with 
filk  carpets  very  elegantly  worked.  They 
do  not  make  ufe  of  plates,  knives,  or  forks : 
every  gueft  has  two  little  ivory  or  ebony 
fticks,  which  he  handles  very  adroitly. 

The  Otaheiteans,  who  are  lovers  of  fo- 

ciety, 
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cif-ty,  and  very  gentle  in  their  manners,  feed 
feparate  from  eacli  other.  At  the  hour  of 
repaft,  the  members  of  each  family  divide ; 
two  brothers,  two  lifters,  and  even  hufband 
and  wife,  father  and  mother,  have  each 
their  refpetftive  balket.  They  place  them- 
felves  at  the  di  (lance  of  two  or  three  yards 
from  each  other;  they  turn  their  backs, and 
take  their  meal  in  profound  filence. 

The  cuftom  of  drinking,  at  different 
hours  from  thofe  afligned  for  eating,  is  to 
be  met  with  amongft  many  favage  nations. 
It  was  originally  begun  from  neceflity.  It 
became  an  habit,  which  fubfifted  even  when 
the  fountain  was  near  to  them.  ‘ A people 
tranfplanted,'  obferves  our  ingenious  philo- 
fopher,  * preferve,  in  another  climate,  modes 
of  living  which  relate  to  thofe  from  whence 
they  originally  came.  It  is  thus  the  Indians 
of  Brazil  fcrupuloufly  abftain  from  eating 
when  they  drink,  and  from  drinking  when 
they  eat.’ 

When  neither  decency  or  politenefs  are 
known,  the  man  who  invites  his  friends  to 
a repaft,  is  greatly  embarraffed  to  teftify  his 
efteem  for  his  guefts,  and  to  prefent  them 
with  fome  amufement ; for  the  favage  gueft 

impofes 
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impofes  on  him  this  obligation.  Amongft 
the  greater  part  of  the  American  Indians, 
the  holt  is  continually  on  the  watch  to  foli- 
cit  them  to  eat,  but  touches  nothing  him- 
felf.  In  New  France,  he  wearies  himfelf 
with  linging,  to  divert  the  company  while 
they  eat. 

When  civilization  advances,  we  wilh  to 
fhew  our  confidence  to  our  friends : we 
treat  them  as  relations  ; and  it  is  faid  that, 
in  China,  the  mailer  of  the  houfe,  to  give  a 
mark  of  his  politenefs,  abfents  himfelf  while 
hisguelts  regale  themfelves  at  his  table  with 
undilturbed  revelry. 

The  demonllrations  of  friendlhip,  in  a 
rude  Hate,  have  a favage  and  grofs  charac- 
ter, which  it  is  not  a little  curious  to  ob- 
ferve.  The  Tartars  pull  a man  by  the  ear, 
to  prefs  him  to  drink  j and  they  continue 
tormenting  him  till  he  opens  his  mouth.  It 
is  then  they  clap  their  hands  and  dance  be- 
fore him. 

No  culloms  feem  more  ridiculous  than 
thofe  pradtifed  by  a Kamtfchadale,  when  he 
wilhes  to  make  another  his  friend.  He  firft 
invites  him  to  eat.  The  holl  and  his  guell 
ftrip  themfelves  in  a cabin,  which  is  heated 

to 
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to  aji  uncommon  degree.  While  the  gueft: 
devours  the  food  with  which  they  fcrve  him, 
the  other  continually  ftirs  the  fire.  The 
ftranger  muft  bear  the  excefs  of  the  heat  as 
well  as  of  the  repaft.  He  vomits  ten  times 
before  he  will  yield;  but,  at  length,  obliged 
to  acknowledge  himfelf  overcome,  he  begins 
to  compound  matters.  He  purchafcs  a mo- 
ment’s refpite  by  a prefent  of  cloaths  or 
dogs ; for  his  hoft  threatens  to  heat  the  ca- 
bin, and  to  oblige  him  to  eat  till  he  dies. 
The  ftranger  has  the  right  of  retaliation  al- 
lowed to  him  : he  treats  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, and  exadts  the  fame  prefents.  Should 
his  hoft  not  acceptthe  invitation  of  his  gueft, 
whom  he  has  fo  handfomely  regaled,  he  ' 
would  come  and  inhabit  his  cabin  till  he  had 
obtained  from  him  the  prefents  he  had  in 
fo  fingular  a manner  given  to  him. 

For  this  extravagant cuftom  a curious  rea- 
fon  has  been  alledged.  It  is  meant  to  put 
the  perfon  to  a trial  whofe  friendftnp  is 
fought.  The  Kamtfchadale,  who  is  at  the 
expence  of  the  fires  and  the  repaft,  is  de- 
firous  to  know  if  the  ftranger  has  the 
Arength  to  fupport  pain  with  him,  and  if 

he 
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he  is  generous  enough  to  fliare  with  him 
fome  part  of  his  property.  While  the  guert 
is  employed  on  his  meal,  he  continues  heat- 
ing the  cabin  to  an  infupportable  degree  j 
and,  for  a laft  proof  of  the  Granger's  con- 
ftancy  and  attachment,  he  exadts  more 
cloaths  and  more  dogs.  The  hoft  pafles 
through  the  fame  ceremonies  in  the  cabin 
of  the  ftranger ; and  he  fhews,  in  his  turn, 
with  what  degree  of  fortitude  he  Can  defend 
his  friend.  It  is  thus  the  moll  fingular  cuf- 
toms  would  appear  fimple,  if  it  were  pofli- 
ble  for  the  philofopher  to  contemplate  them 
on  the  fpot. 

As  a diftinguifhing  mark  of  their  efteem, 
the  Negroes  of  Ardra  drink  out  of  one  cup 
at  the  fame  time.  The  King  of  Loango  eats 
in  one  houfe  and  drinks  in  another.  A 
Kamtfchadale  kneels  before  his  gueft ; he 
cuts  an  enormous  dice  from  a fea-calf  j he 
crams  it  entire  into  the  mouth  of  his  friend, 
furioufly  crying  out — tCTanar — There! 
and,  cutting  away  what  hangs  about  his  lips, 
fnatches  and  fwallows  it  with  avidity. 

A barbarous  magnificence  attended  the 
feafts  of  the  ancient  Monarchs  of  France. 

We 
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We  are  informed  that,  after  their  corona- 
tion or  confecration,  when  they  fat  at  table, 
the  nobility  ferved  them  on  horfeback. 


DISPENSATIONS  FOR  MARRIAGE. 

Nicholas  II.  was  the  firft  of  the  Popes 
who  introduced  the  cuftom  of  Difpen- 
fations  for  Marriage.  It  was  occafioned 
by  William  the  Conqueror,  who,  having 
efpoufed  Matilda,  daughter  of  Baldwin  the 
Fifth,  Count  of  Flanders,  who  was  related 
to  him  in  a prohibited  degree,  the  Pope  per- 
mitted him  to  live  with  her,  on  condition  of 
him  and  Matilda  each  founding  an  abbey. 
In  this  bufinefs  it  appears,  the  Pope  got  two 
abbeys  for  nothing ; and,  he  who  had  con- 
quered all  Europe,  could  not  vanquish  the 
fears  of  religious  prejudice.  . 


ENGLISH  LADIES. 

It  is  neceflary  to  premife,  that  the  pre- 
fent  ftridures  concerning  our  Country,  our 

Divines, 
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Divines,  and  our  lovely  Country-Women, 
were  written  in  the  days  when  our  great 
grandmothers  were  Mifles. 

Menage  fays — ‘ Mr.  D.  tells  me  that,  in 
England,  the  public  places  are  crouded  with 
the  daughters  and  the  wives  of  the  Clergy. 
The  reafon  is,  that  the  livings  there,  being 
very  fat  ones,  all  the  Englifh  Ladies  who 
are  fond  of  their  eafe  and  good  living,  and 
who  are  more  partial  to  the  prefent  hour 
than  to  the  future,  are  in  raptures  to  mar- 
ry a Parfon;  who,  on  his  fide,  never  fails, 
according  to  the  charadter  of  a good  Eccle- 
fiaftic,  of  feledting  the  moft  beautiful.  After 
his  death,  mother  and  daughters  find  them- 
felves  probably  in  the  greateft  diftrefs  ; and 
as  they  are  in  general  very  handfome,  they 
put  into  pradtice  all  their  fmiles  and  all  their 
graces;  and,  for  this  reafon,  chufe  the  pub- 
lic reforts  of  Fafhion  where  they  may  attradt 
notice.  We  Catholics  fhould  be  grateful 
to  the  Council  of  Trent,  that  prohibited  our 
Ecclefiaftics  front  marriage,  and  thus  obvi- 
ated the  inconveniencies  which  fuch  mar- 
riages produce.*  • 


SPANISH 
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SPANISH  MONKS. 

The  Monks  in  Spain  have  introduced  a 
cuftom  which  is  very  ufeful  to  them.  It  is, 
that  the  money  to  pay  the  maflcs  which  a 
dying  man  orders  to  be  faid  for  him,  muft 
be  paid  out  of  the  eilate  he  leaves,  in  pre- 
ference to  all  his  debts.  The  Spaniards, 
who  feem  to  have  a terrible  dread  of  his 
Satanic  Majefty,  order  frequently  fo  great  a 
number  of  mafles,  that  too  often  there  re- 
mains little  or  nothing  for  their  unfortunate 
heirs  and  creditors.  On  thefe  occafions, 
they  fay,  in  their  humorous  way-1 — * Mr. 
* Sucb-an-one  has  left  bis  Soul  bis  heir  A 
Spanilh  monarch  ordered  100,000  mafles  to 
be  faid  for  him. 


MONARCHS, 

* . 


Saint  Chryfoftom  has  a very  acute  ob- 
fervation  on  Kings.  There  are  many  mo- 
9 narchs. 
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narchs,  he  fays,  who  are  infedted  with  the 
ft  range  wifh  that  their  fucceflors  may  turn 
out  bad  princes.  Good  kings  defire  it,  as 
they  imagine — continues  this  pious  politi- 
cian— that  their  glory  will  thus  appear  the 
more  fplendid;  and  the  bad  defire  it,  as 
they  confider  fuch  kings  will  ferve  to  coun- 
tenance their  own  mifdemeanors. 

Princes,  fays  Balthafar  Gracian,  are  wil- 
ling to  be  aided,  but  not  furpajfsd.  This 
maxim  Amelot  de  la  Houffaie  illuftrates  by 
the  following  anecdote.  A Spanilh  lord 
having  frequently  played  at  chefs  with  Phi- 
lip II.  and  won  all  the  games,  perceived, 

' when  his  majefty  rofe  from  play,  that  he 
was  much  difturbed,  and  felt  a profound 
chagrin.  The  lord  when  he  returned  home, 
faid  to  his  family — My  children,  we  have 
nothing  more  to  do  at  court : there  we  muft 
expedfc  no  favour  j for  the  king  is  offended 
at  my  having  won  of  him  every  game  of 
chefs. — This  was  not  an  unjuft  obfervation; 
for,  as  chefs  entirely  depends  on  the  genius 
of  the  players,  and  not  on  fortune,  it  was 
no  wonder  that  Philip,  himfelf  a chefs  -player,  , 
ihould  be  jealous  of  the  fuperior  lagacity  of 
his  rival. 

There 
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There  is  an  anecdote  in  Mr.  Twifs’s  fe- 
cond  Volume  of  CuEss,  p.  265,  which  will 
make  this  appear  ftill  more  clear.  The 
Earl  of  Sunderland,  minifter  to  George  I. 
Was  partial  to  the  game  of  chefs.  He  once 
played  with  the  Laird  of  Cluny,  a:iJ  the 
learned  Cunningham,  the  editor  of  Horace.- 
Cunningham,  with  too  much  (kill  and  too 
much  fincerity,  beat  his  lordfhip.  ‘ The 
Earl  was  fo  fretted  at  his  fuperiority  and 
furlinefs,  that  he  dilinifled  him  without  any 
reward.  Cluny  allowed  himfelf  fometime9 
to  he  beaten  ; and  by  that  means  got  his 
pardon,  with  fomething  handlbme  befides.’ 

Pliny  the  younger,  in  prailing  the  Em- 
peror Trajan  for  intreating  inftead  of  com- 
manding-, fays,  that — ‘ The  moll  powerful 
manner  of  governing,  is  to  intreat,  as  you 
do,  at  the  very  moment  when  you  can 
command.'  The  prayers  of  the  Great  are 
fo  many  orders . 

In  the  Criticon  of  Gracian,  there  is  an 
anecdote  relative  to  kings,  which  1 fhall 
give  for  its  Angularity. 

A great  Polifh  monarch  having  quitted 
his  companions  when  he  was  hunting,  his 

Vo'l.  I.  Z courtiers 
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courtiers  found  him,  a few  days  after,  in  a 
market-place,  difguifed  as  a porter,  and 
lending  out  the  ufe  of  his  (houlders  for  a 
few  pence.  At  this  they  were  as  much  fur- 
prized,  as  they  were  doubtful  whether  the 
porter  could  be  his  majejly.  At  length  they 
ventured  to  exprefs  their  complaints,  that 
fo  great  a perfonage  lhould  debafe  himfelf 
by  fo  vile  an  employ.  His  majefty  heard, 
and  anfwered  them — * Upon  my  honour, 
gentlemen,  the  load  which  I quitted  is  by 
far  heavier  than  the  one  you  fee  me  carry 
here : the  weightieft  is  but  a draw,  when 
compared  to  that  world  under  which  I la- 
boured. 1 have  dept  more  in  four  nights 
than  I have  during  all  my  reign.  I begin 
to  live,  and  to  be  king  of  myfelf.  Eledt 
whom  you  chufe.  For  me,  who  am  fo  well, 
it  were  madnefs  to  return  to  court.' — Ano- 
ther Polilh  king,  who  fucceeded  this  phi- 
lofophic  monarch  and  porter  t when  they 
placed  the  feeptre  in  his  hand,  exclaimed — 
I had  rather  manage  an  oar.  Kings  feem 
to  be  more  philcfophic  in  Poland  than  elfe- 
where. 

There  are  two  excellent  obfervations  on 

Kipgs, 
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kings,  made  by  the  Duke  of  Alva,  an  ex- 
perienced politician,  to  a courtier. — * Kings,* 
laid  he,  * who  affedt  to  be  familiar  with  their 
companions,  make  ufe  of  men  as  they  do  of 
oranges : they  take  oranges  to  extra#  their 
juice  i and  when  they  are  well  fucked  they 
throw  them  away;  Take  care  the  king  does 
not  do  the  fame  to  you  j be  careful  that  he 
does  not  read  all  your  thoughts  ; otherwife 
he  will  throw  you  to  the  back  of  his  cheft, 
as  a book  of  which  he  has  read  enough.’ 
— The  firft  of  thefe  obfervations  the  King  of 
Pruflia  applied  to  himfelf  in  his  difpute  with 
Voltaire, 


■fc*  1 .1  t M 

THE  VIRGIN  MARY;  • 

When  Melchior  Inchoffer,  a Jefuit,  pub- 
lifhed  a book  to  vindicate  a miracle  of  a Let- 
ter which  the  Virgin  Mary  had  addreffed  to 
the  citizens  of  Medina,  Naude  brought  him 
ferious  proofs  of  it’s  evident  forgery.  In- 
choffer ingenuoufly  confeffed,  that  he  knew 
it  Was  an  impofture,  but  that  he  did  it  by 
the  orders  of  his  fuperiors.  The  honed:  and 
Z 2 indignant 
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indignant  Naude  obferves — * It  is  thus  er- 
rors and  illufions  are  fpread  about  the  world; 
and  thus  it  is,  that  limple  minds  are  deceived 
every  day !’  There  is  no  danger,  in  the 
prefent  times,  of  our  being  cheated  by  Let- 
ters from  the  Virgin  Mary.  That  poft-office 
which  yielded  fuch  confiderable  revenues  to 
the  Ecclefiallics,  has  been  clofedthis  century 
part.  What  a revolution  has  there  taken 

place  in  the  human  mind  1 The  moft  en- 

• . 1 

lightened  writers  about  1600  to  1650,  are 
either  ierioufly  combating,  or  ferioufly  de- 
fending Miracles ! Patin  very  cautioufly 
ventures  to  fay,  that  he  thinks  there  are  no 
Magicians , nor  Sorcerers!  He  believes, 
however,  in  Apparitions  and  Devils  ! 

Since  I have  got  the  Virgin  Mary  in  my 
mind,  I recoiled  a Donation  made  to  her  by 
Louis  the  Eleventh  : nor  can  I but  approve 
of  the  manner  he  employed  to  prefent  her 
with  this  pious  gift.  lie  made  a folemn  do- 
nation of  the  ic bole  county  of  Boulogne  to 
the  Holy  Virgin — retaining,  however,  for 
2 bis  own  ufe , the  Revenues ! This  adt  bears 
the  date  of  the  year  1478  ; and  it  is  thus  en- 
titled : the  tranflation  is  literal — * Convey- 
ance of  Louis  the  Eleventh,  to  the  Virgin 
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of  Boulogne,  of  the  right  and  title  of  the 
fief  and  homage  of  the  county  of  Boulogne, 
which  is  held  by  the  Count  of  Saint  Pol,  to 
render  a faithful  account  before  the  Image 
pf  the  faid  Lady.’ 

Maria  Agreda,  a religious  Vifionary, 
wrote  the  Life  oj  the  Virgin.  She  informs 
us,  that  flic  refilled  the  commands  of  God 
and  the  holy  Mary,  till  the  year  1637,  when 
fhe  then  began  to  compofe  this  curious  rhap- 
sody. When  flic  had  finiflied  this  original 
production,  her  confcfl'or  advifed  her  to 
burn  it.  This  fhe  did.  Her  friends,  how- 
ever, who  did  not  think  her  lefs  infpired  than 
fhe  informed  them  Ihe  was,  advifed  her  to 
re-write  the  work.  When  it  was  printed, 
it  fpread  rapidly  from  country  to  country  : 
new  additions  appeared  at  Lilbon,  Madrid, 
Perpignan,  and  Anvers.  There  are  fo  many 
pious  abfurdities  in  this  book,  and  which 
were  found  to  give  fuch  pleafure  to  the  de- 
vout, that  it  was  folemnly  honoured  with 
the  Cenfure  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  which, 
indeed,  was  one  great  caufe  of  fpreading  it 
the  more. 

Th$  brain  of  this  lady  was  certainly  ill 
Z 3 with 
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with  religion.  In  the  fir  ft  fix  chapters,  fhc 

relates  the  vifions  of  thq  Virgin,  which  ap- 
peared, to  induce  her  to  write  her  Life.  She 
begins  this  Hiftory  early  enough  j ab  cm, 
as  it  may  be  juftly  exprefled  j for  (he  has 
formed  a narrative  of  what  pa  (fed  during  the 
nine  mpnths  in  which  the  Virgin  was  con- 
fined in  the  womb  of  her  mother  St.  Anne. 
After  thp  birth  of  Mary,  fhe  received  an 
augmentation  of  angelic  Guards ; gives  us 
very  correCtly  feveral  conyerfations  which 
God  held  with  the  Virgin,  during  the  firft 
eighteen  mpnths  after  her  birth.  And  it  is 
in  this  manner  fhe  formed  a Romance,  which 
may  be  fairly  defcribed  by  obferving  that  it 
was  a circulating  novel,  which  delighted  the 
female  devotees  of  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury. 

On  the  worlhip  paid  to  the  Virgin  Mary 
in  Spain  and  Italy,  it  may  be  faid,  that  it 
exceeds  that  which  is  given  to  the  Son  or 
the  Father.  When  they  pray  to  Mary,  their 
imagination  pictures  a beautiful  woman, 
and  they  really  feel  a fajjion.  Jefus  is  only 
regarded  as  a Bambino,  or  Infant,  and  the 
father  is  hardly  ever  recolle&ed ; but  the 
4 Madona , 
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Madona,  La  Senbora,  La  Maria  Janta , 
while  fhe  infpires  their  religious  inclina- 
tions, indulges  alfo  their  amatorial  propen - 
fities. 

\ 


PROTESTANTS. 

We  have  frequently  heard  the  opprefled 
Proteftants  bitterly  complain  of  the  Catholic 
tyranny.  What  I now  tranfcribe  from  Pa- 
. tin,  will  fliew  that  there  is  fomething  to  be 
faid  on  the  other  fide.  The  ftubborn  bigot 
is  alarmed  religious  diftindtions  have  been, 
however,  fince  his  days,  wearing  fall  away; 
and,  as  Philofophy  enlightens  the  mind,  the 
heart  infen  fibly  will  become  more  moral, 
though  not  fo  religious. 

* All  the  Huguenots — or  Proteftants — of 
Europe,  will  one  day  agree  together,  and  oc- 
cafion  a general  revolt,  under  the  name  of 
Religion  ; particularly,  whenever  they  {hall 
have  for  their  chief  an  enterprizing  genius 
like  that  of  the  King  of  Sweden — Charles 
the  Twelfth.  I fear  tbofe  people  (he  fays 
contemptuoufly)  if  they  get  the  upper  hand 
Z 4 of 
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of  us,  will  not  fpare  us.  They  will  treat  us 
favagely,  and  very  differently  from  what  m? 
do  them  (witnefs  the  maffacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, and  the  long  flourifhing  ffate  of 
the  inquifition.)  They  will  not  even  fuffer 
us  to  hold  our  mcijs , as  we  permit  them 
their  fervice.  The  Huguenots  are  danger- 
ous politicians;  infolent,  and  unmerciful,  as 
they  have  lately  fhewn  us  in  England  (the 
decapitation  of  C.iarles  the  Fir  if)  and-  in 
France,  during  the  troubles  of  the  Prince 
de  Conde,  in  1562.’ 

When  Patin  wrote  this,  it  mull  be  recol- 
ie died  that,  as  he  tunic J his  eyes  on  Eng- 
land, he  had  before  him  the  autlere  and 
perfecting  Puiitans,  with  Cromwell  at  their 
head. 


COFFEE, 

A 

It  is  curious  to  obferve  the  defeription 
Purcbas — of  whom  an  account  has  been 
given  in  the  firfl  part  of  this  work — gives 
us  of  Ci offer , when  yet  it  had  not  been  intro- 
duced into  Europe,  He  writes,  that  ‘ the 
' Turk$ 
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Turks  have  Coff'a- houfes  more  common 
than  ale-houfesvvith  us;  in  or  near  to  which, 
on  benches  in  the  ftreet,  they  will  fit  chat- 
ting moft  of  the  day,  drinking  their  Coffa 
•^fo  called  of  a berry  it  is  made  of — as  hot 
as  they  can  endure  it.  It  is  black  as  foot, 
and  taftes  not  much  unlike  it : good,  they 
fay,  for  digeftion  and  mirth.’  The  fecond 
edition  of  this  book  was  publifhed  in  1625. 
Coffee  was  introduced  into  England  by  Mr. 
Edwards,  a Turkifh  merchant,  in  the  year 
1652. 

Mr.  Gough,  in  his  Britifh  Topography, 
however,  fays,  that  one  Jobfon,  a Jew,  fet 
up  the  firft  Coffee-houfe,  at  Oxford,  in 
1650.  Arthur  Tiliyard,  Apothecary,  fold 
it  publicly  in  his  own  houfe,  1655;  and  Job- 
fon, afterwards,  in  London,  1671, 


OF  THE  TITLES  OF  ILLUSTRIOUS HIGH- 
NESS  AND  EXCELLENCE. 

The  title  cf  Illuftrious  was  never  given, 
till  the  reign  of  Confiantine,  but  to  thole 
whofe  reputation  was  l'plendid  in  arms  or  in 

letters. 
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letters.  Flattery  had  not  yet  adopted  this 
noble  word  into  her  vocabulary.  Suetonius 
has  compofed  a book,  to  mention  thofe  who 
had  poflefled  this  title ; and,  as  it  was  then 
bellowed,  a moderate  book  was  lufficient  to 
contain  their  names. 

In  the  time  of  Conltantine,  the  title  of  II- 
Jujirtous  was  given  more  particularly  to 
thofe  princes  who  had  diftinguilhed  them- 
felves  in  war : but  it  was  not  continued  to 
their  defcendants.  At  length,  it  became  very 
common ; and  every  fon  of  a prince  was  11- 
lujirious.  It  is  now  a word  of  little  fignifi- 
cation  : it  is,  however,  very  ferviceable  to 
the  poet,  who  employs  it  frequently  as  a 
convenient  epithet  to  complete  the  meafure 
of  his  verfe. 

A French  critic  has  well  obferved,  that 
there  is  a very  proper  diftindtion  to  be  made 
between  the  epithets  of  Illustrious  and 
Famous. 

Niceron  has  entitled  his  celebrated  work, 
Memoires  pour  fervir  a f bijloire  des  Hommes 
Illustres  dans  la  Republique  des  Let  Ires, 
The  epithet  Illustrious  is  always  receiv* 
ed  in  an  honourable  fenfe  j yet,  in  thele 
Memoirs  are  inferted  many  authors,  who 

have 
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have  only  written  with  the  defign  of  com- 
bating religion  and  morality.  Such  writers 
as  Vanini,  Spinofa,  Woolfton,  Toland,  &c. 
had  been  better  char^derized  under  the  more 
general  epithet  of  Famous  ; for  it  may  be 
faid,  that  the  Illustrious  are  Famous, 
but  that  the  Famous  are  not  always  Illus- 
trious. 

Formerly  (fays  Houflaie)  the  title  of  High- 
Tiefs  was  only  given  to  kings  ; but  now  it  has 
become  fo  common,  that  all  the  great  houfes 
2 flume  it.  All  the  Great,  fays  a modern, 
are  defrous  of  being  confounded  with 
princes,  and  are  ready  to  feize  on  the  privi- 
leges of  royal  dignity.  We  are  already  ar- 
rived to  Highnefs.  The  pride  of  our  de- 
fendants, I ful'ped,  will  ufurp  that  of  Ma~ 

jrfy- 

Ferdinand,  King  of  Arragan,  and  his 
Queen  Ifabella,  of  Caftile,  were  only  treated 
with  the  title  of  Highnefs.  Charles  was  the 
firft  who  took  that  of  Majejly ; not  in  his 
quality  of  King  of  Spain,  but  as  Emperor. 

Formerly  kings  were  apoftrophized  by  the 
fitle  of  Tour  Grace.  Henry  VIII.  was  the 
fir  ft  (fays  Houflaie)  who  aflumed  the  title  of 
Jiighnefs  $ and  at  length  Majejly.  It  was 

Francis 
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Francis  I.  who  began  to  give  him  this  laft 
title,  in  their  interview  in  the  year  1520. 

So  diftindl  were  once  the  titles  of  High - 
nefs  and  Excellence,  that  when  Don  Juan,  t 
the  brother  of  Philip  II,  was  permitted  to 
take  up  the  latter  title,  when  the  city  of 
Grenada  faluted  him  by  the  title  of  High - 
nefs,  it  occafioned  fome  ferious  jealoufy  at 
court ; and  had  he  per  lifted  in  it,  he  would 
probably  have  been  condemned  for  treafon. 

After  all  thefe  hiftorical  notices  refpedting 
thefe  titles,  the  reader  will  fujile,  when  he 
is  acquainted  with  the  reafon  of  an  honed: 
curate,  of  Montferrat,  who  refufed  to  be- 
llow the  title  of  Iiighnefs  on  the  Duke  of 
AJantova,  becaufe  he  found  in  his  breviary 
thefe  words,  Tu  folus  Dominus,  tu  folus  Al - 
tijjimus ; from  all  which  he  concluded,  that 
none  but  the  Lord  was  to  be  honoured  with 
thp  title  of  Highnefs  f 


JOAN  OF  ARC. 

Of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  I have  fome* 
where  read  that  a bundle  of  faggots  was 

made 
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made  to  fupply  her  place,  when  fhe  was 
fuppofed  to  have  been  burnt  by  the  Duke  of 
Bedford.  None  of  our  hiftorians  notice  this 
anecdote ; though  fome  have  mentioned 
that,  after  her  death,  an  impoftor  arofe, 
and  was  even  married  to  a French  gentle- 
man, by  whom  fhe  had  feveral  children. 
Whether  fhe  deferved  to  have  been  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  appellation  of  The  maid  of 
Orleans  we  have  great  reafon  to  fufpeft ; 
and  fome,  in  her  days,  by  her  fondnefs  for 
man’s  apparel,  even  doubted  her  fex.  The 
following  Epitaph  on  her  I find  in  a volume, 
entitled,  ‘ Hiftorical  Rarities  f and  which, 
pofieffing  great  humour,  merits  to  be  ref*, 
cued  from  total  oblivion.  I cannot  djfco- 
ver  it’s  original  publication. 

1 Here  lies  Joan  of  Arc  j the  which 
Some  count  Saint,  and  fome  count  JPitcb ; 

Some  count  Man,  and  fomething  more ; 

Some  count  Maid,  and  fome  a ff'hore. 

Her  Life’ 1 in  queition,  wrong  or  right  j 
Her  Death' t in  doubt,  by  laws  or  might. 

Oh,  Innocence  ! take  heecf  of  it, 

How  thou  top  near  to  Guilt  doth  fit. 

(Meantime,  France  a wonder  law— 

A woman  rule,  ’gainft  Salique  law !) 

But, 
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But,  reader,  be  content  to  ftay 
Thy  cenfure  till  the  Judgment  Day  ; 

Then  (halt  thou  know,  and  not  before^ 

Whether  Saint , Witch,  Man,  Maid,  or  Whore* 

With  the  old  French  poets  it  was  ufuai 
to  compare  oar  heroine  to  Hercules.  Men 
of  wit  can  always  make  refembiances*  if  they 
cannot  find  them.  Malherbe,  when  he 
touched  on  this  topic,  only  founds  his  re- 
femblance  in  the  iimilarity  of  their  death. 
He  inveighs  with  juft  force  again  ft  the  ene- 
my, for  the  ungenerous  revenge  they  took 
in  burning  this  fair  Amazon.  But  Fate,  ho 
fays,  was  not  blameable  in  this ; for  (he/ 
who  had  lived  like  Alcides,  (hould  die  as  be 
died.  The  conceit  is  not  unhappy,  nor  tho 
verfes  inelegant, 

L’Ennemi  tout  droit  violant, 

Belle  A max  one,  cn  vous  brulant, 

Tdnaoigna  (bn  ame  perfide  ; 

Mais  le  deftin  n’cut  point  de  tort/ 

Celle  <jui  vivoit  commc  Alcide, 

Devoit  maurir -commc  il  eft  mart* 
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TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 

IN  his  account  of  the  Mexicans,  Abbe 
Raynal  fays — * They  had  a piece  of  fuper- 
ftition,  of  which  no  traces  can  be  found  in 
any  other  country.  On  certain  days,  the 
priefts  made  a ftatue  of  fajle , which  they 
fent  to  the  oven  to  be  baked:  they  theft 
placed  it  on  an  altar , where  it  became  a. 
divinity  ! Innumerable  crowds  flocked  to 
the  temple : the  prieft  cut  the  ftatue  in 
pieces,  and  diftributed  a portion  of  it  to  all 
the  perfons  in  the  aflembly,  who  ate  it,  and 
thought  they  were  fa  notified  by  fwallowing 
their  god! 

Did  the  Abbe  forget  the  rites  of  his  own 
religion,  when  he  obferves — * No  traces  of 
this  fuperftition  can  be  found  in  any  other 
country  ?’  Is  not  all  this  only  a Ample  de- 
feription  of  the  nonfenfe  of  ’Tranfubjiantia - 
lion  ? The  fa<£t  is,  that  Raynal  was  thus 
obliged  to  veil,  by  the  recital  of  a fuppofed 
fadt,  the  allufion  he  made  to  this  Catholic 
folly.  The  recital  of  hiftory  frequently, 
J when 
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when  applied  to  our  own  times,  form?  thd 
Icvereft  fatire. 

Ridley,  Bifhop  of  London,  (Grainger  ob- 
ferves)  in  his  difputes  with  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic divines,  forced  then,  to  acknowledge 
'that  Chriji,  in  his  lad  flipper,  held  himfelf 
m his  hand \ and  afterwards  eat  himjeij  ! 

The  fame  writer  remarks,  that  alinod  all 
the  martyrs  in  the  cruel  reign  of  Mary,  died 
for  denying  the  doctrine  of  real  prelence, 
which  was  made  the  tell  of  what  was  called 
.Herefy. 


If : ' 

~ f AMERICA. 

o'  . * ' " ' “ ' 

* It  is  computed,  by  able  writers,’  fays 
• my  Lord  Kaimes,  4 that  the  prefect  inhabi- 
tants of  America  amount  not  to  a twentieth 
part  of  thofe  who  exifted  when  that  conti- 
nent was  difeovered  by  Columbus.  This 
.decay  is  aferibed  to  the  intemperate  ufe  of 
/pints,  and  to  the  fma!l~pox,  both  of  them 
introduced  by  the  Europeans.’,  He  leans 
to  have  forgotten  that  they  are  indebte  i to 
us  alfo  for  * the  intemperate  ufe’  of  the 

Jwordy 
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/word,  and  the  dreadful  bigotry  and  cruel- 
ties pradtifed  by  the  religious  and  avaricious 
Spaniards,  which  certainly  are  not  lefs  de- 
ftrudtive  than  the  contagion  of  the  fmall- 
pox,  or  the  poifon  of  fpirituous  liquors. 

We  may  alfo  add  another  proof  of  Euro- 
pean humanity.  A plantation  in  Jamaica, 
which  employs  a hundred  Haves,  requires 
an  annual  recruit  of  no  fewer  than  /even, 
who  fall  the  yearly  vidtims  to  the  cruelties 
of  the  lower  overfeers,  who  follow  them  all 
day  with  whips  ! 

Bartholomew  Cafa  affirms,  that  the  Spa- 
niards, in  America,  dcftroyed,  in  about 
forty-five  years,  ten  millions  of  human  fouls ! 
and  this  with  a view  of  converting  thefe  un- 
fortunate men  to  Chriftianity.  He  tells  us 
that  they  hanged  thole  unhappy  men  thir- 
teen in  a row , in  honour  of  the  thirteen 
Apojlles  ! And  they  alfo  gave  their  infants 
to  be  devoured  by  their  dogs!  There  is  a 
flory  recorded  of  an  Indian,  who,  being  tied 
to  the  Hake,  a Francifcan  Friar  perfuaded 
him  to  turn  Chriftian,  and  then  he  would 
go  to  heaven.  The  Indian  alked  him — 

* Whether  there  were  any  Spaniards  in  hea- 
ven ?’ — ‘Certainly,’  the  Friar  anlwered;  ‘it 
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is  full  of  them.’ — ‘ Then,’  the  laft  words  of 
the  dying  Indian  were,  * I had  rather  go  to 
hell,  than  have  any  more  of  their  company!’ 
Corfini  tells  us,  that  they  deftroyed  above 
fifteen  millions  of  thefe  unhappy  men  in 
lefs  than  fifty  years  ; and  gives  this  curious 
obfervation,  that  the  blood  of  thefe  devoted 
Vhftims,  added  to  that  of  the  Haves  deftroyed 
in  the  mines,  where  they  were  compelled  to 
labour,  would  weigh  as  much  as  all  the  gold 
and  filver  that  had  been  dug  out  of  them. 
It  is  alfo  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  apology 
they  formed  to  extenuate  this  dreadful  in- 
humanity was,  that  God  had  not  redeemed 
with  his  blood  the  fouls  of  the  Indians , and 
that  therefore  there  was  no  difference  to  be 
made  between  them  and  the  loweft  fpecies- 
of  beafts ! 


ENCHANTED  TAPESTRY. 

About  the  year  15*6,  the  Portuguefs 
attempted  to  fettle  at  Borneo.  Too  feeble 
to  make  their  arms  refpeded,  they  tried  to 
gain  the  good-will  of  one  of  the  Sovereigns 
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of  the  country,  by  offering  him  fome  Ta- 
peftry.  This  weak  Prince  took  the  figures 
wrought  on  it  for  enchanted  men,  who  would 
Wrangle  him  in  the  night-time,  if  he  differed 
ithem  to  approach  his  perfon.  The  expla- 
nations they  gave  to  remove  his  apprehen- 
fions  had  no  effedt : he  obflinately  refufed 
to  permit  the  prcfent  to  be  brought  into  his 
palace  j and,  at  the  fame  time,  prohibited 
the  donors  from  entering  his  capital.  Had 
hfs  Majefly  been  acquainted  with  the  /Ene- 
id  of  Virgil,  he  might  have  exclaimed  what, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Ladies,  we  fhall  give 
in  Dryden’s  verfion — 

‘ Somewhat  is  fure  defign’d,  by  fraud  or  force  : 

Truft  not  their  prevails,  nor  admit  the  horfe  !’ 


THE  GREAT  AND  LITTLE  TURK. 

Titj.es  frequently  remain  when  the  oc- 
cafions  of  making  them  are  forgotten.  Per., 
haps  few  know  why  the  Ottoman  Emperor 
is  called  The  Great  Turk : it  is  not,  as  fome 
have  imagined,  to  diftinguifh  him  from  His 
fubje&s.  This  was  the  occafion.  Ma- 
A a 2 hornet 
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hornet  the  Second  was  the  firft  of  thefe  Em- 
perors on  whom  the  Chriftians  beftowed  the 
title  of  the  Great  Turk.  It  was  not  owing 
to  his  great  adtions  that  this  fplendid  title 
was  accorded  to  him,  but  to  the  vaft  extent 
of  his  dominions,  in  comparifon  with  thofe 
of  the  Sultan  oflconia,  or  Cappadocia,  his 
contempotary,  who  was  diftinguifhed  by 
the  title  of  The  Little  Turk.  After  the 
taking  of  Conftantinople,  Mahomet  the  Se- 
cond deprived  the  latter  of  his  domains ; 
and  ftill  preferved  the  title  of  the  Great 
Turk,  though  the  propriety  of  it,  'by  this 
accident,  was  loft. 


THE  POULI ATS,  AND  THE  POULICJIES.. 

The  prefent  article,  which  I have  drawn 
from  Abbe  Raynal,  prefents  two  pictures 
of  the  debafement  of  the  human  race,  which, 
perhaps,  Hiftory  has  never  paralleled.  > 

* There  is  a tribe  amongft  the  Indians 
which  is  the  refufe  of  the  reft.  The  mem- 
bers of  it  are  employed  in  the  meaneft  offices 
of  fociety.  They  bury  the  dead,  carry  away 
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dirt,  and  live  upon  the  flefli  of  animals  that 
die  natural  deaths.  They  are  prohibited 
from  entering  into  the  temples  and  public 
markets  ; neither  are  they  allowed  the  ufe  of 
the  wells,  that  are  common  to  all  their  in- 
habitants. Their  dwellings  are  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  towns,  or  confift  of  folitary 
cottages  in  the  country;  and  they  are  even 
forbidden  to  appear  in  the  Jlreets  where  the 
Bramins  refide.  As  all  other  Indians,  they 
may  employ  themfelves  in  the  labours  of 
agriculture : but  only  for  the  benefit  of  the 
other  tribes ; for  they  are  not  permitted  to 
have  lands  of  their  own,  not  even  upon  leafe. 
Such  is  the  degree  of  horror  they  excite, 
that  if,  by  chance,  they  were  to  touch  any 
one  not  belonging  to  their  tribe,  they  would 
- be  deprived,  with  impunity,  of  a life  reckon- 
ed too  abje&  to  deferve  the  protection  of  the 
laws.  Moft  of  tljem  are  employed  in  the  cul- 
ture of  rice.  Near  the  fields  where  they  car- 
ry on  this  work,  there  is  a kind  of  hut;  into 
which  they  retire  when  they  hear  a cry, 
which  always  comes  from  a diftance,  to  give 
them  notice  of  fome  order  from  the  perfon 
on  whom  they  depend ; to  which  they  an- 
fwer,  not  coming  out  of  their  retreat.  They 
A a 3 take 
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take  the  fame  precautions  whenever  they 
are  warned,  by  a confufed  kind  of  noife,  of 
the  approach  of  any  tnan  whatever.  If  they 
have  not  time  to  hide  themfelves,  tliey  fall 
prof  rate  on  the  ground,  with  their  faces 
downwards,  with  all  the  marks  of  humilia- 
tion which  the  fenfe  of  their  difgraCe  cai> 
fuggeft. 

* Whenever  the  harVefts  do  not  anfwer  to 
the  avidity  of  an  oppreflive  mafter,  he  fome^ 
times  cruelly  Jets  Jre  to  the  huts  of  thefe  urt-J 
happy  labourers  ; and  if  they  attempt  to 
efcape  the  flames,  he fires  upon  them  without 
mercy  ! The  condition  of  thefe  wretched 
people  is  horrible  in  every  refpedt,  even  in 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  forced  to 
provide  for  their  moft  urgent  wants.  In  the 
dufk  of  the  evening  they  come  out  from  their 
fetreats  in  bands  j they  dirett  their  fleps  to- 
wards the  market,  at  a certain  diftancd 
from  which  they  begirt  h bellow ! Thd  - 
merchants  approach;  and  they  afk  for  what 
they  want.  They  are  fupplied,  and  the 
proviflons  are  laid  on  the  very  fpot  where 
the  money  deftined  for  the  payment  of  them 
has  been  previoufly  depofited.  When  the 
purcbajers  cart  be  allured  that  they  fhall  not 
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be  feen  by  any  one,  they  come  out  from 
behind  the  hedge  where  they  had  concealed 
themfelves,  and  carry  away,  with  precipita- 
tion , what  they  have  acquired  in  fo  Angular 
a manner.’ 

After  contemplating  this  difiionourable 
pidture  of  man,  (a  degeneracy  in  human 
nature  which  probably  the  reader  could 
hardly  fufpedt)  he  may  deepen  the  philofo- 
phic  reverie  by  what  the  Abb^  gives  us  in 
continuation. 

* Yet  this  very  tribe  of  Pou/iats  have  an 
inferior  one  among  themfelves,  called  Pouti* 
ches.  Thefe  laft  are  forbidden  the  ufe  of 
fire  j they  are  not  permitted  to  build  huts, 
but  are  reduced  to  the  necefiity  of  living  in 
a kind  of  nejl  upon  the  trees,  or  in  the  forefts. 
When  prefied  with  hunger,  they  howl  like 
wild  hearts,  to  excite  compaflion.  The  moft 
charitable  then  depofit  fome  rice,  or  other 
food,  at  the  foot  of  a tree,  and  retire  with 
all  poflible  hafte  to  give  the  famirtied  wretch 
an  opportunity  of  taking  it  without  meeting 
with  his  benefadtor,  who  would  think  him- 
felf  polluted  by  coming  near  him.’ 

To  clear  up  this  curious  information, 
which  ftretcbes  to  the  utmoft  the  belief  of 
the  reader,  the  Abbe  prefents  us  with  an 
A a 4 , excellent 
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excellent  philofophical  argument.  * This 
extreme  difgrace,’  he  fays,  * into  which  a 
confiderable  part  of  a numerous  nation  is 
plunged,  has  always  appeared  an  inexplica- 
ble circumftance.  Men  of  the  utrnoft  faga- 
citv  have  never  been  able  to  conceive,  how 
a people,  humane  and  fenfible,  could  have 
brought  themfelves  to  reduce  their  own  bre- 
thren to  fo  abjedt  a date.  To  folve  this 
difficulty,  let  us  be  permitted  to  hazard  a 
conjecture.  In  our  half  barbarous  govern- 
ments, dreadful  torments,  or  an  ignomini- 
ous death,  are  allotted  to  thofe  criminals 
who  have  difturbed,  in  a greater  or  lefs 
degree,  the  peace  of  fociety.  May  we  not 
therefore  reafonably  fuppofe,  that,  in  the 
foft  climate  of  India,  a more  moderate  fyf- 
tem  of  legiflature  may  have  been  fatisfied 
with  excluding  from  their  tribes  all  kinds 
of  malefadtors  ? This  punifliment  mull  ap- 
pear to  them  fufficient  to  put  a flop  to  the 
commiffions  of  fuch  crimes ; and  it  was  cer- 
tainly the  befl  adapted  to  a country  where 
the  effufion  of  blood  was  always  forbidden 
by  religious  as  well  as  moral  principles.  It 
would  certainly  have  been  a very  proper 
proceeding,  if  the  children  had  not  inhe- 
rited 
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ritcd  the  infamy  of  their  parents  : but  there 
were  unfurmountable  prejudices  which  mi- 
litated againft  this  reinftatement ; a family 
never  being  received  again  into  a tribe  after 
it  had  been  once  expelled  from  it.’ 

The  folution  of  the  Abbe  is  ingenious  and 
probable : but  the  Mofaic  threat  of  ven- 
geance extending  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation,  is  uncongenial  to  the  mild  fpirit 
of  humane  philofophy.  Yet  is  this  threat 
on  record  in  thofe  Commandments  which 
are  faid  to  have  been  written  by  the  finger 
of  God  himfelf,  Surely  this  cannot  accord 
with  the  unwearied  benevolence  of  a pa- 
ternal Deity  ! Let  us  rather  acknowledge, 
with  a figh,  that  there  are  multitudes  of  the 
human  race  who  really  believe  themfelves 
to  be  the  property  of  a fmall  number  of  men 
who  opprefs  them.  The  image  of  the 
Creator  is  fo  debafed  in  fome  parts  of  the 
globe,  that  it  may  be  faid,  the  hand  of  the 
oppreffor  has  effaced  every  mark  of  it’s  ori- 
ginal greatnefs. 
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the  thirteen  cantons. 

Who  can  contemplate,  without  enthu- 
flafm,  the  exertions  of  men,  when  they  have 
been  prompted  to  rely  on  their  own  force 
to  a£t  up  to  that  fublime  character  they  hold 
in  the  jfcale  of  creation,  and  to  write  with 
their  own  blood  the  charter  of  their  liberty  ? 
We  have  juft  come  from  meditating  on  na- 
tions, who,  beneath  the  enervating  IkieS  of 
India,  deftituteof  the  feelings  of  liberty,  have 
funk  to  a degree  even  beneath  their  affociates 
Who  graze  the  field,  and  drink  of  the  brook ! 
Let  us  now  turit  our  eyes  to  the  bleak  hea- 
ven, and  the  fnowy  mountains,  of  Switzer- 
land, where  the  hardy  native  roams  free 
and  unconftrained,  and  « knows  himfelf  a 
Man.’ 

The  pride,  the  infolence,  and  the  tyranny, 
of  thofe  governors  who  were  given  to  the 
Helvetians,  in  the  name  of  the  empire,  by 
the  Dukes  of  Auftria,  awakened  at  once  the 
minds  of  this  people,  who  regarded  free- 
dom as  their  birth-right,  yet  whom  the  go- 
vernors 
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vefriors  attempted  to  opprefs  as  llaves. 
Three  peafants  refolved  to  preferve  theif  li* 
berries  j and  each  of  them  collected  his  friend* 
in  his  otvn  burgh.  In  the  year  1 305,  SwifZ, 
Uri,  and  Underwal,  declared  themfelves  in* 
dependent  j and,  as  the  party  of  Swift,  wa« 
the  earliefl:  in  promoting  this  alliance,  they 
had  the  honour  of  giving  to  this  confederate 
nation  the  name  of  Sivifs , and  to  the  coun* 
ffy  that  of  Switzerland.  The  other  Cantons 
joined  them  at  different  periods.  Appen* 
zel,  the  laft  of  the  Thirteen  Cantons*  clefed 
this  honourable  confederacy  in  1513. 


CHARLES  THE  FIFTH. 

Charles  the  Fifth  fpdke  five  languages! 
the  Flemifh,  the  German,  the  Spanifh*  the 
French,  and  the  Italian.  He  ufed  to  fay, 
that  to  employ  the  vulgar  languages  accord* 
ing  to  the  ufe  for  which  they  were  mod;  pro* 
per,  he  would  fpeak  Italian  to  the  ladies, 
French  to  tnen,  German  to  horfes,  and  Spa* 
Jiifh  to  God.  He  ufed  alfo  to  fay,  the  Fof* 
tuguefe  appeared  to  Be  madmen,  and  were 
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fo;  the  Spaniards' appeared  to  be  wife,  and 
were  not ; the  Italians  appeared  to  be  wife, 
and  were  fo ; the  F rench  appeared  to  be 
madmen,  and  were  not — That  the  Germans 
fpoke  like  carmen,  the  Englilh  like  fimple- 
tons,  the  Italians  like  lovers,  the  French 
like  mailers,  and  the  Spaniards  like  kings. 

This  Emperor — who,  though  he  thus 
cenfures  our  Englilh  modefty,  is  indebted 
to  our  country  for  his  bell-written  Life — 
was  called  by  the  Sicilians,  Scipio  Africa- 
nus ; by  the  Italians,  David ; by  the  French, 
Hercules  ; by  the  Turks,  Julius  Ccsfar ; by 
the  Africans,  Hannibal ; by  the  Germans, 
Charlemagne ; and  by  the  Spaniards,  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  Thefe  are  the  titles  of 
adulation.  One  is  almoll  tempted  to  call 
him  by  a grolfer  name,  when  one  reflects 
on  his  folly  in  quitting  a crown,  which  had 
long  been  the  idol  of  his  ambition,  to  link 
into  a folitary  retreat,  with  a penfion  that 
was  never  paid  to  him;  and,  having  no 
more  the  power  of  dillurbing  the  tranquil-, 
lity  of  Europe,  to  tyrannize  over  a few  me- 
lancholy Monks;  and,  as  Fenelon  exprelfes 
it,  ‘ every  day  to  become  ennuye  with  hav- 
ing nothing  to  do  but  praying  to  God, 
9 winding 
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winding  his  watch,  and  continually  fcolding 
the  poor  unhappy  novices,’  whofe  great 
* curfe  it  was,  to  be  affociated  with  him,  who 
had  been  the  moil  potent  monarch  on  earth. 


PHILIP  THE  THIRD. 

Philip  the  Third,  King  of  Spain,  was  a 
weak  prince,  who  fuffered  himfelf  to  be 
governed  by  his  minifters.  A patriot  wifh- 
ed  to  open  his  eyes,  but  he  could  not  pierce 
through  the  crowds  of  his  flatterers ; befides, 
that  the  voice  of  patriotifm  heard  in  a cor- 
rupted court  would  have  become  a crime 
never  to  have  been  pardoned.  He  found, 
however,  an  ingenious  manner  of  convey- 
ing to  him  his  cenfure.  He  caufed  to  be 
laid  on  his  table,  one  day,  a letter,  fealed, 
which  bore  this  addrefs — * To  the  King  of 
Spain,  Philip  the  Third,  at  prefent  in  the  - 
fervice  of  the  duke  of  Lerma.' 

In  a fimilar  manner,  Don  Carlos,  fon  to 
Philip  the  Second,  made  a book,  with  emp- 
ty pages,  to  contain  the  voyages  of  his 
father ; which  bore  this  title — ‘ The  Great 
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and  Admirable  Voyages  of  the  King,  Mr. 
Philip.’  All  thefe  voyages  confided  of  gor- 
ing to  the  Efcurial  from  Madrid,  and  re- 
turning to  Madrid  from  the  Efcurial.  Jeftp 
of  this  kind,  at  length,  cod  him  his  life. 


THE  GOTHS  AND  HUNS. 

The  barbarous  honours  which  thefe  fero- 
cious nations  paid  to  their  deceafed  mo- 
narchs  are  recorded  in  hidory,  by  the  inter- 
ment of  Attila,  King  of  the  Hun? ; and 
Alaric,  King  of  the  Goths. 

Attila  died  in  453,  and  was  buried,  in  the 
n)idd  of  a vad  champaign,  in  a coffin  which 
was  inclofed  in  one  of  gold,  another  of  di- 
ver, and  the  third  of  iron.  With  the  body 
were  interred  all  the  fpoils  of  the  enemy— 
harnefles,  embroidered  with  gold  and  dud- 
ded  with  jewels ; rich  filks  j and  whatever 
they  had  taken  mod  precious  in  the  palaces 
of  the  kings  they  had  pillaged : and,  that 
the  place  of  his  interment  might  for  ever 
remain  concealed,  the  Hups  .deprived  of 
life  all  who  had  affided  at  his  burial. 
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The  Goths  had  done  nearly  the  fame  for 
Alaric,  in  410,  at  Cofence,  a town,  in  Ca- 
labria. They  turned  afide  the  river  Va- 
fento;  and,  having  .formed  a grave  in  the 
inidfl  of  it’s  bed,  where  it’s  courfe  was  moft 
rapid,  they  interred  this  king  with  prodigi- 
ous accumulations  of  richeSi  After  having 
caufed  the  river  to  re-affume  it’s  ufual  courfe, 
they  murdered,  without  exception,  all  thofe 
who  had  been  concerned  in  digging  this 
lingular  grave. 


ROYAL  DIVINITIES. 

We  know,  that  the  firft  Roman  Emperors 
did  not  want  flatterers ; and  that  the  adu- 
lations they  fometimes  laviflied  were  extra- 
vagant. But,  perhaps,  few  know  they  were 
lei's  oflfenfive  than  the  flatterers  of  the  third 
age,  under  the  Pagan,  and  of  the  fourth, 
under  the  Chriftian,  Emperors.  Thofe  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  charadter  of  the  age 
of  Auguftus,  have  only  to  throw  their  eyes 
on  the  one  and  the  other  code,  to  find  an 
infinite  number  of  paflages  which  had  not 
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been  bearable  in  that  age.  For  inftance, 
here  is  a law  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius, 
publifhed  in  404. 

‘ Let  the  officers  of  the  palace  be  warned 
to  abftain  from  frequenting  tumultuous 
meetings  ; and  that  thofe  who,  inftigated  by 
a facrilegious  temerity,  dare  to  oppofe  the 
authority  of  our  Divinity , ffiall  be  deprived 
of  their  employments,  and  their  eftates  con- 
fifcated.’  The  letters  they  write  are  holy. 
When  the  fons  fpeak  of  their  fathers,  it  is— 
* Their  father  of  divine  memory;’  or — 
‘ Their  divine  father.’  They  call  their  own 
laws  oracles , and  celejlial  oracles.  So  alfo 
their  fubjedts  addrefs  them  by  the  titles  of 
— * Tour  Perpetuity — your  Eternity.'.  And 
it  appears  by  a law  of  Theodore  the  Great, 
that  the  Emperors,  at  length,  added  this  to 
their  titles.  It  begins  thus — * If  any  magif- 
trate,  after  having  concluded  a public  work, 
put  his  name  rather  than  that  of  our  Perpe- 
tuity, let  him  be  judged  guilty  of  high- 
treafon.’ 
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DETHRONED  MONARCHS. 

Fortune  never  appears  in  a more  extra- 
vagant humour  than  when  flie  reduces  mo- 
narchs to  become  mendicants.  This  is  no 
uncommon  revolution  in  her  eventful  vo- 
lumes. Modern  hiftoryhas  recorded  many 
fuch  inftanceS.  After  having  contemplated 
Kings  railed  into  Divinities,  I fhall  prefent 
them  now  deprefied  as  Beggars. 

1 In  Candide,  or  the  Optimift,  the  reader 
will  find  an  admirable  ftroke  of  Voltaire’s. 
Eight  travellers  meet  in  an  obfcure  inn, 
and  lbme  of  them  with  not  fufficient  money 
to  pay  for  a fcurvy  dinner.  In  the  ccurfe 
of  converfation,  they  are  dilcovered  to  be 
eight  monarches,  in  Europe,  who  had  been 
deprived  of  their  crowns. 

What  adds  to  this  exquifite  fa  tire,  thefe 
eight  monarchs  arc  not  of  the  fidlitious  ma- 
jeiHes  of  the  poetic  brain  ; imperial  fludows, 
like  thofe  that  appeared  to  Macbeth  j but 
living  monarchs,  who  were  wandering  at 
that  moment  about  the  world. 
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The  Emperor  Henry  IV.’ after  having 
been  depofed  and  imprifoned  by  his  fon, 
Henry  V.  efcaped  from  prifon ; poor,  va- 
grant, and  without  aid,  he  entreated  the 
Birhop  of  Spires  to  grant  him  a lay  prebend 
in  his  Church.  “ I have  fludied  faid  he,  and 
have  learned  to  fing,  and  may  therefore  be 
of  lorne  fervice  to  you.” — The  requeft  was 
denied,  and  he  died  miferablyand  obfeurely 
at  Liege,  after  having  drawn  the  attention  of 
Europe  on  his  victories  and  his  grandeur. 
He  exclaimed  in  dying,  God  of  Vengeance, 
you  avenge  this  parricide^ 

Mary  of  Medicis,  the  widow  of  Henry  the 
Great,  mother  of  Louis  XIII.  mother-in- 
law  of  three  fovereigns,  and  Regent  of 
France,  frequently  wanted  the  neceffaries  of 
life.  The  intrigues  of  Richelieu  compel- 
led her  to  exile  herfelf,  and  live  an  unhappy 
fugitive.  Her  petition  exifts,  with  this  fup- 
plicatory  opening:  * Supplie  Marie,  Reine 
de  France  et  de  Navarre,  difant,  que  depuis 
le  23  Fevrier  elle  aurait  ete  arretee  pril'on- 
niere  au  chateau  de  Compiegne,  fans  etre  ni 
accuice  ni  foupfonnee,  See.’ 

Theodore,  King  of  Corfica,  is  not  yet 
forgotten  by  many.  Smollet,  in  his  Ferdi- 
1 nand 
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•nand  Count  Fathom,  has  given  us  fome  cu- 
Tious  anecdotes,  which  paint  very  forcibly 
the  Angular  diftrefles  of  that  monarch. 

Others  are  to  be  added  to  this  lift.  In  the 
year  1595,  died  at  Paris,  Antonio,  King  of 
Portugal.  His  body  is  interred  at  the  Cor- 
deliers, and  his  heart  depoiited  at  the  Ave- 
Maria.  Nothing  on  earth  was  capable  of 
obliging  this  prince  to  renounce  his  crown. 

He  pafled  over  to  England,  and  came  to 
France,  where  he  refided;  and  died,  in  great 
poverty,  at  the  age  of  fixty-four  years. 
This  dethroned  monarch  was  happy  in  one 
thing,  which  is  indeed  rare  : in  all  his  mife- 
ries  he  had  a fervant,  who  proved  a tender  • „ 
and  faithful  friend,  and  who  only  delired 
to  participate  in  his  misfortunes,  and  to 
foften  his  miferies;  and,  for  the  recompence 
of  his  fervices,  he  only  wifhed  to  be  buried 
at  the  feet  of  his  dear  mafter.  This  hero  in 
loyalty,  to  whom  the  ancient  Romans  would 
have  raifed  altars,  was  Don  Diego  Bothci, 
one  of  the  greateft  lords  of  the  court  of  Por- 
tugal, and  who  drew  his  origin  from  the 
kings  of  Bohemia. 

Lilly,  the  aftrologer,  in  his  Life  and 
Death  of  King  Charles  the  Firft,  prefents 
B b 2 us 
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us  with  another  inftar.ee  of  an  'unfortunate 
monarch.  It  is  in  the  perfon  of  the  Old 
Queen  Mother  of  France.  Thcle  are  his 
words — 

‘ In  the  fame  month  of  Auguft,  1641,  I 
beheld  die  Old  Queen  Mother  of  France 
departing  from  London,  in  company  of 
Thomas  Earl  of  Arundel.  A fad  fpedtacle 
of  mortality  it  was,  and  produced  tears 
from  mine  eyes,  and  many  other  beholders, 
to  fee  an  aged,  lean,  decrepid,  poor  queen, 
ready  for  her  grave,  neccftitated  to  depart 
hence,  having  no  place  of  refidence  in  this 
world  left  her,  but  where  the  courtefy 
of  her  hard  fortune  afligned  it.  She  had 


been  the  only  Ilatcly  and  magnificent  wo- 
man  of  Europe:  wife  to  the  greateft  king 
that  ever  lived  in  France;  mother  unto  one 
king  and  unto  two  queens.’ 

Hume  fupnlies  me  with  an  anecdote 
of  lingular  roval  diftrefs.  He  informs 
11s,  that  the  Queen  of  England,  with  her 
ion  Charles,  had  ‘ a moderate  pention  a f- 
ftgr.cd  her;  but  it  was  fo  ill  paid,  and 
tier  credit  ran  fo.low,  that,  one  morning, 
when  the  Cardinal  de  Iletz  waited  on  her, 
file  informed  him  that  her  daughter,  the 
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princefs  Henrietta,  was  obliged  to  lie  a-bed, 
for  want  of  a fire  to  warm  her.  To  fuch  a 
condition  was  reduced,  in  the  midft  of  Pa- 
ris, a Queen  of  England,  and  daughter  of 
Henry  IV.  of  France  !’ 

The  daughter  of  James  the  Firft,  who 
married  the  Eleftor  Palatine,  in  her  attempts 
to  get  her  hulbqnd  crowned,  was  reduced 
to  the  utmoft  beggary,  and  wandered  fre- 
quently in  difguife  as  a mere  tfagrar.t. 

A ftrange  anecdote  is  related  of  Charles 
VII.  of  F ranee.  Our  Henry  V.  had  fhrunk  .< 

J ft 

his  kingdom  into  the  town  cf  Bourgcs.  It 
is  faid,  that  having  told  a flioemakcr,  after 
he  had  juft  tF:cd  a pair  of  his  boots,  that  lie 
had  no  money  to  pay  for  them,  Crifpin  had 
fiich  callous  feelings,  that  he  refufed  to  fuf- 
fer  his  majefty  to  take  the  boots.  * It  is  for 
this  reiion,’  fays  Comines,  * I praile  thofe 
princes  who  are  on  good  terms  with  the 
lowcft  of  their  people ; for  they  know  not 
at  what  hour  they  may  want  them.’ 

This  obfervation  is  not  fo  tnal  a prepos , 
at  the  prefent  critical  moment.  Louis 
XVI.  may  have  probably  experienced  more 
than  once  the  truth  of  the  refiedion  of  Co- 
mines. 
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FEUDAL  TVRANNY. 

The  Feudal  government  introduced  a 
fpecies  of  fervitude .which  till  that  time  was 
unknown,  and  which  was  called  the  Servi- 
tude of  the  Land.  The  Bondmen,  or  Vil- 
lains, did  not  rafide  in  thehoufe  of  the  Lord: 
but  they  entirely  depended  on  his  caprice  ; 
and  he  told  them,  as  he  did  the  animals’, 
with  the  field  where  they  lived,  and  which 
they  cultivated. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  witjj  whafinfo- 
lence  the  petty  lords  of  thole  times  tyran- 
nized over  their  Villains;  they  not  only 
opprefled  their  ilaves  with  unremitted  la- 
bour, infligated  by  a vile  cupidity;  bu#  their 
whim  and  caprice  led  them  to  inffidt  miferics 
without  even  any  motive  of  irftereft. 

In  Scotland,  they  had  a right  to  enjoy 
the  firft-truits  of  all  the  Maidens ; and  Mal- 
colm the  Third  did  not  abolillf  this  lhame- 
f ill  right,  but  by  ordering  that  they  might  be 
redeemed  by  a quit-rent. 
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The  truth  of  this  circumftance  Dalrym- 
ple  has  attempted  to  render  doubtful  j but  it 
mult  be  alfo  confidered,  that  this  hiftorian 
is  an  ingenious  Scotchman.  It  is  a very  ex- 
cufable  patriotifm  to  endeavour  to  do  away 
the  recolledtion  of  fuch  dishonourable  tri- 
butes. The  anecdote  of^the  Lady  of  Co- 
ventry, is  fuppofed  by  fome,  for  it’s  fingu-  _ 
lar  barbarity,  to  be  fidtitious ; but,  can  there 
be  any  adtion  too  barbarous  for  fuch  an 
age  ? 

"Others,  to  preferve  this  privilege  when 
they  could  not  enjoy  it  in  all  it’s  extent, 
thruft  thfeir  leg,  booted,  into  the  bed  of  the 
new-married  couble.  Others  have  com- 
pelled  their  fubjedts  to  pafs  the  firit  night  at 
the  top  of  a tree,  and  there  to  confummate 
the  marriage  j to  pafs  the  bridal  hours  in  a 
river  ; jto  be  bound  naked  to  a cart,  and  to 
trace  fome  furrows  as  they  were  dragged  ; 
or  to  leap,  with  their  /eet  tied,  over  the 
horns  of  (lags. 

Sometimes  their  caprice  commanded  the 
bridegroom  # appear  in  drawers  at  their 
cattle,  and  plunge  into  a ditch  of  mud  j and 
fometimes  they  were  compelled  to  beat  the 
B b 4 waters 
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waters  of  the  ponds,  to  hinder  the  frogs 
from  difturbing  the  Lord  ! 

Thefe  was  a time  when  the  German 
Lords  reckoned,  amongft  their  privileges, 
that  of  robbing  on  the  highways  of  their 


territory ! 

I beg  leave  to  remind  the  reader  of  the 
fhameful  behaviour  of  Geoffrey,  Lord  of 
Coventry,  who  compelled  his  wife  to  ride 
naked,  on  a white  pad,  through  the  flreets 
of  the  town  ; that  by  this  mode,  he  iftight 
reftore  to  the  inhabitants  thofe  privileges  of 
which  fiis  wantonnefs  had  deprived  them. 

When  the  Abbot  of  Figeac  makes  his 


entry  into  that  town,  the  llord  of  Montbrun, 

k.  ' • • t 

dreffed  in  a Harlequin’s  Coat,’  and  one  of 
his  legs  naked,  is  compelled,  by  an  ancient 
cuftom,  tp  conduct  him  to  the  door  of  his 
abbey,  leading  his  horfe  by  the  bridle. 

The  Feudal  Barons  frequently  aflociated, 
to  lhare  amongft  them  tholp  children  of 
their  Villains  who  appeared  to  be  the  molt 
healthy  and  fcrviceablc,  or  who  were  re- 
markable for  their  talents  ; a*l,  not  infre- 
quently, fold  them  in  their  markets  as  they 
did  their  beafts, 
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The  Feudal  fervitudc  is  not,  even  in  the 
prefent  enlightened  times,  entirely  abolifh- 
ed  in  Poland,  in  Germany,  and  in  Ruttia. 
In  thofc  countries,  the  Bondmen  arc  ttill 
entirely  dependent  on  the  caprice  of  their 
matters.  The  Peafants  of  Hungary,  or  Bo- 
hernia,  frequently  revolt,  and  attempt  to 
fhake  off  the  prendre  of  Feudal  tyranny; 
and  it  is  ardentiy  to  be  wittied  that  their 
wretched  fervitude  fhould  in  fome  meafure 
be  foftened. 

It  is  fearce  thirty  years  patt,  when  a Lord 
or  Prince  of  the  Northern  Countries,  puf- 
fing thiough  one  of  his  villages,  observed  a 
little  affemblv,  pf  Pealaiits  and  tlieif  families 
amufng  themfelves  with  dancing!  He  com- 
mands his  domettics  to  part  the  men  from 
the  women,  and  confine  them  in  the  houfes. 
He  orders  that  the  coats  of  the  women  may 
be  drawn  up  above  their  heads,  and  tied  with 
their  garters.  He  then  permits  the  men 
to  be  liberated,  and  indifls  a levere  caftiga- 
tion  on  all  thofc  who  did  not  recognize  their 
wives  in  that  ftatd  ! 

Abfolute  dominion  hardens  the  human 
heart;  and  Nobles,  accuttomcd  to  com- 
mand their  Bondmen,  will  treat  their  do- 
mettics 
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medics  as  flaves.  Thofe  of  Siberia  punifh, 
theirs  by  an  abundant  ufe  of  the  cudgel  or 
tod.  The  Abbe  ,Chappe  faw  two  Ruffian 
flaves  undrefs  a chambermaid,  who  had,  by 
fome  trifling  negligence,  given  offence  to 
her  m'iftrefs:  after  having  uncovered  as  far 
as  her  waift,  one  placed  her  head  betwixt 
his  knees  ; the  other  held  her  by  the  feet : 
while  both,  armed  with  two  fiiarp  rods, 
violently  lafhed  her  back,  till  it  plcafed  the 
tvrant  of  the  houfe  to  decree  it  was  enough  ! 

After  a perufal  of  thefe  anecdotes  of 
Feudal  Tyranny,  I fhall  take  leave  to  tranf- 

cribe  the  following  lines  from  Goldfmith — 

• 

‘Calm  is  my  foul,  not  apt  to  rife  in  arms. 

Except  when  faft-npproaching  danger  warms: 

But,  when  contending  Chiefs  biockadc  the  Throne, 
Contracting  Regal  power,  to  ftrctch  their  own  ; 
When  I behold  a factious  Band  agree 
To  call  it  Freedom,  when  themfelves  arc  free  j 
Fear,  Pity,  Juflice,  Indignation,  ftart. 

Tear  oft' referve,  and  bare  my  fwelling  heart; 

Till  half  a Patriot,  half  a Coward,  grown, 

I fly  from  Petty  Tyrants — to  the  Throne.’ 
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GAMING. 

Gaming  appears  to  be  an  univerfal  paf-, 
flon.  Some  have  attempted  to  deny  it's 
univcrfality ; they  have  imagined  that  it  is 
chiefly  prevalent  in  cold  climates,  where 
fuch  a paflion  becomes  moft  capable  of  agi- 
tating and  gVatifying  the  torpid  minds  of 
their  inhabitants. 

But,  if* vve  lay  aflde  fpeculation,  and  turn 
to  fadts,  we  are  furely  warranted  in  the  fup- 
pofition  that,  as  the  love  of  Gaming  pro- 
ceeds from  avarice — that  difhonourable 
paflion,  which,  probably,  for  fome  wife 
purpofes,  is  fo  congenial  to  the  human 
heart — it  is  not  unjufl:  to  conclude,  that  it 
exills  with  equal  force  in  human  nature ; 

’ and,  confequently,  the  fatal  propeniity  of 
Gaming  is  to  be  difeovered,  as  well  amongflr 
the  inhabitants  of  the  frigid  and  torrid 
zones,  as  among  ft  thole  of  the  milder  cli- 
mates. The  favage  and  the  civilized,  the 
illiterate  and  the  learned,  are  alike  captiva- 
ted. 
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ted  with  the  hope  of  accumulating  wealth 
without  the  labours  of  induldry. 

Mr.  Moore  has  lately  given  to  the  public 
an  elaborate  work,  which  profcfiedly  treats 
of  the  three  mod  important  topics  which 
a writer  of  the  prefent  day  can  difeufs — 
Suicide,  Gaming,  and  Duelling.  He  has 
collected  a variety  of  in  (dances  of  this  de- 
flrudtive  paiTion  being  prevalent  in  all  na- 
tions; and  I fhall  juft  notice  thofe  which 
appear  mod  lingular. 

Dice,  and  that  little  pugnacious  animal 
the  Cock,  are  the  chief  infti  uments  employed 
by  the  numerous  nations  of  the  Eafb,  to 
agitate  their  minds  and  ruin  their  fortunes; 
to  which  the  Chincfe — who  are  defperate 
gamefters — add  the  ufe  of  Cards.  When 
all  other  property  is  played  away,  the  Ali- 
atic  gambler  fcruples  not  to  flake  his  •wife, 
or  his  child,  on  the  call  of  a die,  or  courage 
and  flrength  cf  a martial  bird.  If  (bill  un- 
fucccfsful,  the  laid  venture  he  flakes  is,  him- 

J*ft 

In  the  Ifland  of  Ceylon,  cock-fighting  is 
carried  to  a great  height.  The  Sumatrans 
are  addicted  to  the  ufe  of  dice.  A fdrong 

ipiril 
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fpirit  of  play  characterizes  a Malayan.  Af- 
ter having  refigned  every  thing  to  the  good 
fortune  of  the  winner,,  he  is  reduced  to  a 
' horrid  date  of  defperation ; he  then  loofens 
a certain  lock  of  hair,  which  indicates  war 
and  dcftruCtion  to  all  the  ravin?  gamedcr 
meets.  He  intoxicates  himftlf  with  opium; 
and,  working  himftlf  up  into  a fit  of  phren- 
zy,  he  bites  and  kills  every  one  who  comes 
in  his  way.  But,  as  foon  as  ever  this  lock 
is  feetj  flowing,  it  is  lawful  to  fire  at  the 
perfon,  and  to  deflroy  him  as  fad  as  poffi- 
ble.  I think  it  is  this  which  our  fullers  call, 

* To  run  a muck.’  Thus  Dryden  writes — 

4 Frontlcfs,  and  fatire-proof,  he  fcours  the  ftreets. 

And  runs  an  Indian  Muck  at  ali  he  meets.’ 

Thus  alfo  Pope — 

4 Satire’s  my  weapon,  but  I’m  too  difereet 
To  run  a Muck , and  tilt  at  all  I meet.’ 

Johnfon  could  not  difeover  the  derivation 
of  the  word  Much.  I think  I have  heard 
that  it  refers  to  their  employing,  on  thefe 
fatal  occafions,  a tnuck , or  lance. 

A critical  friend  obferves,  that  to  * run  a 
muck’  is  not  a fubflantive  and  another  word 
5 for 
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for  lance , but  an  old  phrafe  for  attacking 
madly  and  indifcriminately.  It’s  origin  re- 
mains yet  to  be  known. 

To  difcharge  their  gambling  debts,  the 
Siamefe  fell  their'  pofleffions,  their  families, 
and,  at  length,  themfelves.  The  Chinefe 
play  night  and  day , till  they  have  loft  all 
they  are  worth ; and  then  they  ufually  go 
and  hang  themfelves.  Such  is  the  propen- 
fity  of  the'  Japanefe  for  high  play,  that 
they  were  compelled  to  make  a law,  that— - 
* Whoever  ventures  his  money  at  play,  fhall 
be  put  to  death.’  In  the  ncwly-difcovered 
illands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  they  venture 
even  their  hatchets,  which  they  hold  as  in- 
valuable acquifitions,  on  running  matches. 

‘ We  law  a man,’  as  Cooke  writes  in  his  laft 
voyage,  * beating  his  bread,  and  tearing  his 
hair,  in  the  violence  of  rage,  for  having  loll 
three  hatchets  at  one  of  thefe  races,  and 
which  he  had  purchafed  with  nearly  half  his 
property.’ 

The  ancient  nations  were  not  lefs  addidt- 
ed  to  gaming.  In  the  fame  volume  are  col- 
lected numerous  inflances  amonglt  the  an- 
cient Perfians,  Grecians,  and  Romans ; the 
Goths,  the  Germans,  &c.  To  notice  the 

modern 
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inodern  ones  were  a melancholy  talk : there 
is  hardly  a family  in  Europe  who  cannot 
record,  from  their  own  domcftic  annals,  the 
dreadful  prevalence  of  this  unfortunate  paf- 
fion.  Affedtion  has  felt  the  keened;  lacera- 
tions, and  Genius  been  irrecoverably  loft, 
by  a wanton  fport,  which  doomed  to  de- 
ftrudtion  the  hopes  of  families,  and  confirm- 
ed the  heart  of  the  gamefter  with  corrofivc 
agony. 

Gamefter  and  Cheater  were  fynonymous 
terms  in  the  time  of  Shakefpeare  and  Jon- 
fon  : they  have  hardly  loft  much  of  their 
double  fignilication  in  the  prefent  day. 


THE  ATHENIANS. 

Marville  has  given  this  pleafing  ac- 
count of  the  Athenians — • 

* The  Greeks  were  fo  polifticd  a nation, 
that  they  treated  others  as  rude  and  barba- 
rous;'but,  of  all  the  Greeks,  the  Athenians 
pofiefled  a more  refined  delicacy  in  the  po- 
liter arts,  and  an  exquifite  tafte  for  elo- 
quence. The  excellent  orators  who  arofe 

amongft 
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amongft  them  had  familiarized  them  with 
the  molt  perfect  beauties  of  compodtion. 

* Pericles,  v/liofe  eloquence  they  compared 
to  lightnings  and  tlv  p us,  had  fo  accuf- 
tomed  their  minds  tu  tdilvr  nothing  but  what 
was  pure,  elegant,  and  hniihed,  that  thofc 
who  had  to  lpeak  in  public,  looked  upon 
the  lowed  ot  the  people  as  fo  many  cen- 
furers  of  what  they  were  going  to  fay.  But, 
if  the  genius  of  this  people  had  become  fo 
delicate  by  the  attic  eloquence  of . their  ora- 
tors, the  native  haughtinefs  of  the  Greeks 
was  much  increafed  by  their  fervile  adula- 
tion ; fo  that  it  required  a W'onderful  dex- 
terity to  ilretch  the  empire  of  Perfualion 
over  men  who  always  would  be  treated  like 
traders. 

* The  cdablilhment  of  the  Angular  law  of* 
OJiraciJm,  which  was  occafioned  by  the  ty- 
ranny of  Pilidratus,  caufed  a double  increafe 
of  pride  to  this  people,  who  were  already  fo 
prefumptuous.  Thus  runs  the  fentence  of 
this  famous  law — “ Let  no  one  of  us  excel 
the  others ; and,  if  there  ihould  be  one 
found  of  this  defeription,  let  him  go  and 
excel  elfc where.”  By  this  law,  thofe  whofe 
great  merit  and  high  reputation  gave  um- 
brage 
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brage  to  their  citizens,  were  banifhed  for 
ten  years. 

* It  was,  in  it’s  commencement*  obferved 
with  fo  much  rigour,  that  Ariftithe,  who  was 
furnamed  The  JuJi,  and  who  had  perform- 
ed fo  many  great  actions  for  the  glory  of 
his  country,  was  condemned  to  banifliment : 
and,  although  this  fe verity  had  greatly 
abated  of  it’s  rigour  under  Alcibiades,  and 
that  it  was  abolifhed  in  the  courfe  of  time ; 
there  remained,  in  the  manners  and  minds 
of  the  Athenians,  a great  jealoufy  of  thofe 
who  had  diftinguilhed  themfelves  by  fome 
extraordinary  merit ; and  a rigorous  feverity 
towards  their  orators,  which  conflxained 
them  to  be  very  circumfpedh  The  rules 
they  had  impofed  on  them  went  fo  far  as 
to  prohibit  their  difplaying  ornaments  too 
elaborate,  which  might  difguife  their  real 
fentiments — images  and  motions,  capable 
of  affedting  and  foftening  their  auditors— 
for  they  regarded  the  firft  as  falfe  lights, 
that  might  millead  their  reafon ; and  the 
latter,  as  attempts  to  encroach  on  their  li- 
berty, by  fwaying  their  paflions.  It  is  to 
this  we  mull  attribute  that  coldnefs  and  au- 
fterity  which  pervade  the  difcourfes  of  thefe 
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orators,  and  which  rather  proceeded  from 
the  redraint  laid  on  them  than  from  the 
qualities  of  their  genius. 

4 Befidefthat  the  Athenians  were  haugh- 
ty, jealous  of  their  power,  and  audere  to- 
wards their  orators,  they  had  an  impatience, 
and  a volatility  of  difpofition,  which  occa- 
fioned  them  frequently  to  pafs  from  one  ex- 
treme to  another,  by  fudden  and  unexpected 
refolutions,  and  often  broke  all  the  mea- 
fures  and  fchemes  of  thofe  who  attempted 
to  gain  them  over  to  their  fentiments. 

* A hand  railed,  or  a loud  cry  from  fome 
fadtious  perfon,  in  an  affembly,  was  often 
the  lignal  for  an  advice  that  was  to  be  dif- 
clofed,  or  of  a counfel  which  was  to  be 
taken : and  as  it  happens,  that  thofe  who 
are  the  mod  infolent  when  they  command, 
are  the  mod  fupple  when  they  obey ; the 
Athenians,  who  had  been  fo  haughty  during 
the  profperity  of  their  republic,  were  the 
mod  abjeCt  Haves  to  the  fuccelTors  of  Alex- 
ander ; and  afterwards  to  the  Romans.,  when 
they  became  their  maders.  This  feeble  peo- 
ple had,  in  the  bottom  of  their  hearts,  a 
fund  of  meannefs  and  timidity,  which  made 
them  condrain  their  orators  to  conform 

themfelves 
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thdmfelves  to  their  manners  and  their  ge- 
nius. To  fucceed  with  them,  it  became 
neceflary  to  appear  to  refpedt  them,  whilfl: 
they  taught  them  to  fear ; to  flatter  and  to 
cenfure  them  at  the  fame  time — a policy 
which  Demofthencs,  who  well  knew  this 
people,  with  great  fuccefs  fo  fldlfully  ap- 
plied. 

‘ This  people  has, . however,  produced 
great  men,  and  in  great  numbers  ; but  they 
had  io  feldom  a fhare  in  the  public  refolu- 
tions,  that  their  merit,  of  which  they  have 
left  fo  many  illuftrious  teftimonies,  cannot, 
however,  make  a general  rule  to  judge  of 
the  character  of  this  people.’ 

To  this  ingenious  diferirmination  of  the 
character  of  the  Athenians,  I cannot  forbear 
tranferibing  an  animated  defeription  of  their 
luxuries,  carried  to  fuch  an  excefs  of  re- 
finement, and  opulent  elegance,  that  thole 
who  are  fond  of  cenfuring  our  modern  dif- 
fipations,  may  be  reminded,  that  we  have 
never  yet  approached  thole  of  the  Grecians 
or  the  Romans.  It  is  extracted  from  Dr. 
Gillies’s  Hiftory  of  Greece. 

* Inftead  of  the  bread,  herbs,  and  Ample 
fare,  recommended  by  the  laws  of  Solon, 
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the  Athenians,  Toon  after  the  80th  Olym- 
piad, availed  thcmfelves  of  their  extenfive 
commerce,  to  import  the  delicacies  of  dis- 
tant countries,  which  were  prepared  by  all 
the  refinements  of  cookery.  The  wines  of 
Cyprus  were  cooled  with  (now  in  fummer^ 
in  winter,  the  moll  delightful  flowers  adorn- 
ed the  tables  and  perfons  of  the  wealthy 
Athenians.  Nor  was  it  fufficient  to  be 
crowned  with  rofes,  unlcfs  they  were  like- 
wife  anointed  with  the  moll  precious  per- 
fumes. Parafites,  dancers,  and  buffoons, 
were  an  ufual  appendage  of  every  entertain- 
ment. Among  the  weaker  fe.t,  the  paflion 
for  delicate  birds,  diftinguifhed  by  their 
voice  or  plumage,  was  carried  to  fuch  an 
excefs,  as  merited  the  name  of  madnefs. 
The  bodies  of  fuch  youths  as  were  not  ad- 
dicted to  hunting  and  horfes,  which  began 
to  be  a prevailing  tafie,  were  corrupted  by  a 
commerce  of  harlots,  who  had  reduced  their 
profefhon  into  fyjlem , while  their  minds 
were  (till  more  polluted  by  the  licentious 
philofophy  of  the  Sophifts.  It  is  unneceffary 
to  crowd  the  picture ; vices  and  extravagance 
took  root  in  Athens  in  an  adminiflration  the 
meft  fplenaid  and  profperous. 

Perhaps 
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Perhaps  this  laft  obfervation  is  cleared  up 
by  the  remarks  of  Marville ; for  it  appears 
that,  although  at  the  helm  of  adminiflration 
fat  fuch  illuftrious  characters,  they  had  little 
or  no  Ihare  in  the  adminiftration,  fince  the 
haughtinefs  and  volatility  of  the  Athenians 
were  fuch,  that  they  would  not  even  bear 
the  reprimands  of  their  Orators. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  even  the  Me- 
chanics in  Athene  poiTeffed  a claiiic  tafte, 
and  a nicenefs  of  ear,  which  could  only  be 
the  effect  of  a general  dififufion  of  national 
elegance.  This  may  ferve  as  an  anecdote  ot 
their  boafted  Atticifm. 

Philip  of  Macedon,  in  the  prefent  age, 
would  have  merited  the  title  of  a Clafiical 
Scholar.  I have  already  given  the  noble 
letter  he  wrote  to  Ariftotle  on  the  birth  of 
his  fon.  The  prefent  anecdote  will  prove, 
that  he  muft  have  been — like  the  late  Fre- 
deric— not  lefs  partial  to  the  contemplative 
Minerva,  than  to  the  armed  Pallas.  To 
give  a proof  of  his  generolity,  he  made  a 
prefent  to  the  vanquiihed  Athenians  of  five 
thoufand  meafures  of  wheat ; but  this  was 
not  to  be  given  by  him  without  accompa- 
nying it  by  an  oration.  While  he  was 
C c 3 holding 
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holding  his  difcourfe  to  the  people,  he  com- 
mitted a folecifm  in  language,  which  the 
attic  ear  of  an  Athenian  immediately  catch- 
ing, he  boldly  reproved  him.  * For  this,’  the 
Claflic  Monarch  continued,  * I grant  you 
five  thouland  more.’ 


THE  ITALIANS. 

The  character  of  the  Italians,  even  fa 
late  as  in  the  laft  century,  prefents  a melan- 
choly contemplation  to  the  Philofapher. 
How  are  we  to  account  for  a whole  nation 
being  infected  with  fame  of  the  darkeft  paf- 
fions  that  {tain  the  human  foul  ? Atheifm 
and  Debauchery  pervaded  every  rank  ; and 
the  hand  of  the  Italian  continually  grafaed 
the  dagger  and  the  drug.  What  yet  height- 
ens the  enormity  of  thefe  crimes,  is  the  ‘ im- 
mortal hatred’ — to  make  ufe  of  a poetical 
expreffion — which  characterized  this  Nation 
of  Allafiins.  Naude,  who  draws  his  re- 
marks from  perfanal  obfervation,  with  one 
or  two  anecdotes,  will  inform  the  reader 
that  thefe  cenfures  are  not  unjuft. 

* Italy 
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* Italy  is  crowded  with  thole  kinds  of  men 
who  penetrate  as  far  into  Nature  as  their 
abilities  permit  them ; and,  having  done 
this,  will  believe  nothing  more.  T®  trace 
God,  in  the  diforder  in  which  the  world  is 
now,  we  muft  poflefs  modefty  and  humi- 
lity. Italy  abounds  with  Libertines  and 
Atheifts;  yet  the  number  of  their  writers, 
who  have  written  on  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul,  is  incredible.  But  I am  apt  to  think 
that  thofe  very  writers  believe  no  more 
than  the  reft  : for  I hold  this  maxim  certain, 
that  the  dvubt  in  which  they  are  is  one 
of  the  firft  caufes  that  obliges  them  to 
write ; and  add,  alfo,  that  all  their  writings 
are  fo  feeble,  that  no  one  can  ftrengthen 
his  faithby  their  fentiments.  Thus,  iuftead 
pf  inftru&ing,  they,  make  a reader  perfectly 
fceptical. 

* Italy  is  a country,  at  the  fame  time,  full 
of  Impoftures  and  Superftitions  : fome  do 
not  believe  enough,  and  others  believe  every 
thing.  Every  day,  without  truth,  and 
without  reafon,  miracles  take  place.  I Re- 
member that  a certain  poor  man  was  near- 
ly drowned,  and  was  drawn  out  of  the  wa- 
ter almoft  dead.  He  recovered  j and  his 
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recovery  was  firmly  believed  to  be  owing  to 
a medal  of  Saint  Philip  of  Neri,  which  he 
happened  to  have  in  his  chaplet.  ,1  did  not 
fee  any  thing  miraculous  in  this,  I faid  j 
and  that  it  certainly  was  not  always  a mira- 
cle when  a man  efcaped  from  being  drowned? 
nor  did  I believe  that  Saint  Philip  thought 
one  moment  concerning  the  fate  of  this 
man. 

* It  is  but  three  months  fince,  that  the 
church  of  this  new  faint  fell  in  at  Trepani, 
when  more  than  a dozen  of  the  congrega- 
tion, who  were  invoking  his  favours,  got 
wounded  and  killed.  It  was  then,  rather, 
that  the  faint  fhould  have  fhewn  his  miracu- 
lous powers,  and  have  faved  thofe  good 
Chriftians  who  were  fupplicating  God  and 
his  faintfhip.  Had  this  been  the  cafe,  it 
would  have  turned  out  an  excellent  miracle, 
and,  what  few  miracles  are  accompanied  by, 
have  had  a confiderable  number  of  witnelfes 
to  verify  it. 

* The  Italians  are  an  agreeable  people 
enough  ; but,  too  frequently,  they  are  found 
vindi&ive  and  treacherous.  Revenge  and 
treachery  are  the  great  fins  of  the  Italians 
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and  the  Orientals  ; and  they  poifon  to  the 
very  mice  in  their  houfes. 

‘ It  is  a maxim  received  into  the  politics 
of  this  country,  however  it  may  be  inimical 
to  the  laws  of  Chriftianity,  that  it  is  bell  to 
defend  and  to  avenge  ourfelves  before  worfe 
happens.  As  they  have  great  fenfe,  they 
will  never  offend  you  j but  they  will  never 
pardon  you,  if  you  offend  them ; and  they 
will  purfue  their  revenge,  after  an  interval 
of  fifty  years  has  elapfed  fince  the  offence 
had  been  firft  given.  They  have  this  pro- 
verb much  in  efteem — * Chi  offende,  non  per- 
dona  mail 

Defcartes,  in  one  of  his  Letters,  writes 
thus — ‘ Be  not  fo  defirous  to  live  under 
Italian  fkies  j there  is  a contagion  that  poi- 
fons  it’s  breezes ; the  heat  of  the  day  kindles 
a fever  in  the  delicate  frame  j the  evening 
airs  are  unwholefome ; and  the  deep  fhades 
of  the  night  conceal  robberies  and  affaffina- 
tions  !’ 

The  following  anecdotes  of  Italian  re-^ 
venge  are  of  good  authority.  An  Italian 
feigned  to  be  reconciled  with  one  who  had 
offended  him.  One  evening,  when  they 
yvalked  out  together  in  a retired  fpot,  the 
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Italian  feized  him  by  the  back  ; and,  draw- 
ing a dagger,  threatened  taftab  him,  if  he 
did  not  abjure  and  curie  the  Creator.  The 
other,  in  vain,  entreated  that  he  might  not 
be  obliged  to  commit  what  he  felt  a horror 
in  doing ; but.  to  fave  his  life,  at  length  he 
complied.  The  aflaffin,  having  now  com- 
pleated  his  with,  plunged  the  poignard  in 
his  bofom-j  and  exulting  exclaimed,  that 
he  had  revenged  himfelf  in  the  moil  dread- 
ful manner  poilible ; for  he  had  caufed  the 
body  and  the  foul  of  his  enemy  to  perith  at 
a fingle  llroke  ! 

One  Giufeppe  Bertoldo,  after  an  abfence 
of  ten  years,  heard  that  a perfon,  who  had 
jferved  him  an  ill  turn,  refided  in  flouri  filing 
circumitances  in  India : he  embarks  diredt- 
lyi  he  arrives  j he  follows  him  clofely  for 
two  years ; and,  at  length,  having  found 
him  one  day  alone,  and  unarmed,  in  a foli- 
tary  fpof,  he  afTailinates  him. 

There  is  a narration,  written  in  Italian, 
In  a manufcript  in  the  French  king’s  library, 
tacked  to  the  end  of  a volume  intitled — 
‘ Le  gloria  dcgl'  incogniti  di  Padoua.’  It 
difplays  a chain  of  treachery  difhonourable 
to  the  human  character.  It  is  tranflated  in 
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the  Addenda  to  the  Anecdotes  of  Mr.  An- 
drews. In  Addifon’s  Travels,  there  is  an 
account  of  an  iiffaffination  in  Italy,  not  lefs 
remarkabie  than  thofe  we  have  noticed.  I 
fhall  add  an  indance  of  potjbning,  which 
cannot  fail  to  intereft  the  reader  of  fenlibi- 
lity.  . • 

Francis  of  Medicis,  after  the  death  of  his 
lady,  fell  deeply  in  love  with  a young  noble 
Venetian,  named  Bianca  C'apella,  whom  he 
married.  This  lady,  who  pafiionately  lov- 
ed the  duke  her  hulband,  was  the  caufe  of 
his  death  ; attempting  to  revenge  herfelf  a 
1'  Italicnne — as  my  author  exprcfles  it — of 
a prince  who  was  a relation  of  Francis.  She 
had,  with  this  dclign,  poifoned  lome  olives 
that  were  to  have  been  prel'ented  to  him. 
Francis,  having  met  the  fervant,  took  two, 
and  eat  them  : very  ihortly  after  he  began 
to  feel  their  mortal  effe&s.  Bianca  Capella, 
who  now  law  the  miftake  that  had  taken 
place,  and  the  qui  pro  quo  that  had  cauled 
the  death  of  her  beloved  duke,  took  alfo  of 
the  fame  olives ; and,  having  fvvallowed 
them,  fhe  threw  herfelf  on  the  bed,  em- 
bracing her  dying  lord,  and  expired  in  his 
arms. 

Voltaire, 
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Voltaire,  in  his  Univerfal  Hiftory,  ob- 
ferves,  that  ajj'ajjimtions  were  common  in 
Italy  in  the  fixteenth  century.  He  defcribes 
forcibly  the  great  misfortune  of  it’s  wanting 
a general  police.  He  notices  the  banditti 
that  for  a long  time  infefted  it,  in  the  midft 
of  the  polite  arts.  Thefe  are  fome  of  his 
words  : ‘ The  ufe  of  the  Jliletto  was  but  too 
common  in  the  towns,  while  the  banditti 
infefted  the  country.  The  fcholars  of  Pa- 
dua were  accuftomed  to  knock  people  down 
in  the  night,  as  they  walked  through  the 
piazzas.’ 

I have  quoted  the  opinion  of  Voltaire  to 
ftrengthen  my  own  j which,  indeed,  became 
very  necelfary,  as  it  feems  to  differ  from 
that  of  the  ingenious  Monthly  Reviewer. 

Since  the  above  has  been  written,  an  Ita- 
lian,  a man  of  letters,  has  acknowledged, 
that  the  reprefentation  which  I have  given 
of  this  polite  nation  is  by  no  means  exag- 
gerated. He  has  even  confeffed,  that  this 
character  can  hardly  be  faid  to  be  unjuft,  if 
applied  to  them  even  fo  late  as  within  half 
4 century  % 
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SPANISH  ETIQUETTE. 

The  Etiquette — or  Rules  to  be  obferved 
in  the  royal  palaces — is  neceflary,  writes 
Baron  Bielfield,  for  keeping  order  at  court. 

In  Spain,  it  was  carried  to  fuch  lengths  as 
to  make  martyrs  of  their  Kings.  Here  is 
an  inftance  j at  which,  in  fpite  of  the  fatal 
confequences  it  produced,  one  cannot  re- 
frain from  fmiling — 

Philip  the  Third  being  gravely  feated — as 
Spaniards  generally  are — by  a chimney 
where  the  fire-maker  of  the  court  had  kind- 
led fo  great  a quantity  of  wood  that  the 
Monarch  was  nearly  fuffocated  with  heat, 
his  grandeur  would  not  fuffer  him  to  rife 
from  the  chair;  and  the  domeftics  could  not 
prefume  to  enter  the  apartment,  becaufe  it  . 
was  againft  the  Etiquette.  At  length,  the 
Marquis  de  Potat  appeared,  and  the  King 
ordered  him  to  damp  the  fires  : but  he  ex- 
cufed  himfelf ; alledging,  that  he  was  for- 
bidden by  the  Etiquette  to  perform  fuch  a 
function,  for  which  the  Duke  D’U freda  ought 
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to  be  called  upon,  as  it  was  his  bufinels. 
The  Duke  was  gone  out ; the  fire  burnt 
fiercer  ; and  the  King  endured  it,  rather 
than  derogate  from  his  dignity.  But  his 
blood  was  heated  to  fuch  a degree,  that  an 
eryf  pelas  broke  out  in  his  head  the  next  day; 
which,  being  l'ucceeded  by  a violent  fever, 
carried  him  off  in  1621,  and  in  the  twenty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age. 

The  palace  was  ohee  on  fire;  a fol- 
dier,  who  knew  the  King’s  filler  was  in 
her  apartment,  and  muft  inevitably  have 
been  confumcd  in  a few  moments  by  the 
flames,  at  the  riik  of  his  life,  rufhed  in,  and 
brought  her  Highnefs  fafe  out  in  his  arms: 
but  the  Spanilh  Etiquette  was  here  woefully 
broken  into  ! The  loyal  foldier  was  brought 
to  trial ; and,  as  it  was  impoffible  to  deny 
that  he  had  entered  her  apartment,  the 
judges  condemned  him  to  die  ! The  Spa- 
niili  Princcfs,  however,  condefcended,  in 
conlideraticn  of  the  circumftance,  to  pardon 
the  foldier,  and  very  benevolently  laved 
his  life  ! 

When  Charles  the  Second  received  the 
compliments  of  the  Grandees,  who  kilfed 
hands  on  cccafionol  his  afcuidingthe  throne, 
4 one 
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one  in  the  excefs  of  his  zeal  ventured  to  ufe 
the  word  Friend, in  his  compliments  of  con- 
dolance  and  felicitation.  The  grave  young 
monarch,  ftarting  from  him,  and  fwelling 
with  authority,  exclaimed — Los  Reyes  no  tie - 
nen  fus  VajJ'alhs  per  Amigos,  Jtuo  +>or  Sernsido- 
res:  kings  have  not  their  VafTals  for  Friends, 
but  for  Servants.— An  elegant  monarch  la- 
mented the  hard  fortune  of  Kings,  that  they 
could  have  no  friend.  Charles  mufl  have 
thought  differently. 

Orte  more  inftanee,  not  lefs  extravagant 
than  any  of  thefe.  When  Ifabella,  mother 
of  Philip  II.  was  ready  to  be  delivered  of  him, 
fhe  commanded  that  all  the  lights  fhould 
be  extinguifhed  ; that  if  the  violence  of  her 
pain  fhould  occafion  her  face  to  change  co- 
lour, no  one  might  perceive  it.  And  when 
the  midwife  faid— Madam,  cry  out,  that 
will  give  you  cafe — fhe  anfwered  in  good 
Spatoi/h*—  Hotv  dare  you  give  me  fuch  ad- 
vice.? I would  rather  die  than  Cfy  Out. 

After  this,  we  may  extkirrt,  with  oifr 
Englifh  Satirift—  ' 

1 Spain  gives  us  pride — whieh  Spain  to  all  the  earth 

May  largely  give,  nor  fear  herfelf  a dearth  f 

CHURCmtt. 
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TOPE  SIXTUS  THE  FIFTH. 

A singular  revolution  of  fortune  hap- 
pened to  Pope  Sixtus  the  Fifth.  He  was 
originally  a fwine-herd.  When  he  firft  came 
- to  Rome,  he  was  conftrairted  to  beg  alms. 
Having  collected  a little  filver,  he  one  day 
Rood  deliberating  with  himfelf,  whether  he 
fhould  employ  it  in  the  purchafe  of  a loaf, 
which  the  keennefs  of  his  appetite  reminded 
him  would  prove  a very  agreeable  acquifi- 
tion ; or,  in  a pair  of  fhoes,  which  his  ten 
toes  terribly  complained  of  wanting.  In 
this  conflict  of  irrefolution,  his  face  be- 
trayed the  anxiety  of  his  mind.  A trades- 
man, who  had  for  fome  time  obferved 
his  embarraflment,  afked  him  the  occalion 
of  it.  He  told  him  frankly  the  caufe  j but 
he  did  it  in  fo  facetious  a manner,  that  the 
tradefman  refolved  to  finifh  his  perplexity 
by  inviting  him  to  a good  dinner.  When 
Sixtus  became  Pope,  he  did  not  forget  to 
return  the  dinner  to  the  benevolent  tradef- 
man. 
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To  give  an  instance  of  his  abilities  as  a 
politician.  When  he  firft  afpired  in  his 
mind  to  the  Popedom,  while  he  was  yet  a 
Cardinal,  he  counterfeited  illnefs  and  old 
age  for  fifteen  years.  During  the  Conclave, 
which  was  aficmblcd  to  create  a Pope,  he 
continually  leaned  on  his  crutch ; and  very 
frequently  interrupted  the  fage  deliberations 
of  the  Conclave  by  a hollow  cough,  and 
violent  fpitting.  This  fcheme  took  fo  well, 
that  the  Cardinals  fell  into  the  trap ; and 
every  one  thinking  that,  by  electing  Sixtus, 
he  might  himfelf  ftand  a chance  of  being  in 
a fhort  time  eleCted,  he  was  chofen  unani- 
moufly.  Soon  after  the  election  was  con- 
cluded, the  new  Pope  performed  a miracle: 
his  legs  became  vigorous ; his  body,  that  had 
been  before  curbed,  became  firm  and  ereCt ; 
his  cough  was  diflipated;  and  he  fhewed* 
in  a fhort  time,  of  what  he  was  capable. 

What  he  had  obtained  by  fitch  fingular 
artifice  he  maintained  with  as  fingular 
haughtinefs.  Cardinal  Efte,  for  a written 
promife  which  Sixtus  gave  him,  greatly  af- 
fifted  in  making  him  Pope  j but  Sixtus  did 
not  always  grant  the  Cardinal  the  many 
favours  he  was  continually  alking.  Once, 
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in  a paffion,  he  faid — Padre  fanto , Io  vi  6 fat - 
to  Papa. — Holy  Father ! it  was  me  who 
made  you  Pope.  To  which  Sixtus  replied — 
Lafciatemi  dunque  ejfere  Papa. — Let  me, 
then,  be  Pope.  Such  are  generally  the  re- 
plies of  thofe  politicians,  whofe  fuperior 
Macbiarelifm  (if  the  expreflion  be  allowed) 
has  turned  to  their  own  account  the  intereft- 
ed  motives  of  inferior  politicians. 


VICAR  OF  BRAY. 

The  reader  has  frequently  heard  this  re- 
verend Ion  of  the  Church  mentioned  : pro- 
bably his  name  may  have  outlived  the  recol- 
le&ion  of  his  pious  manoeuvres : he  was  in 
his  principles  a Sixtus  the  Fifth. 

The  Vicar  of  Bray,  in  Bcrklhire,  was  a 
Papilt  under  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
and  a Proteftant  under  Edward  the  Sixth ; 
he  was  a Papifl  again  under  Queen  Mary, 
and  at  length  became  a P rote  flan  t in  the 
• reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  When  this  fcan- 
dal  to  fhe  gown  was  reproached  for  his 
verfatility  of  religious  creeds,  he  made  an- 
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fwer,  * I cannot  help  that : but,  if  I changed 
my  religion,  I am  fure  I kept  true  to  my 
principle  j which  is,  to  live  and  die  Vicar 
Of  Bray  !’ 


The  body  of  cassar. 

A skilful  orator  fome times  employs 
perfuafions  more  forcible  jthan  the  figures 
or  flowers  of  rhetoric  can  yield.  Here  is 
an  in  fiance — 

Marc  Antony*  haranguing  the  Roman 
people  after  the  death  of  C as  far,-  who  had 
jult  been  aflaflinated  by  the  Senate,  held  out 
to  the  obfervation  of  the  people  the  robe 
of  this  great  man,  all  bloody,  and  pierced 
through  in  two-and-twenty  places.  This 
made  lo  great  an  imprefuon  on  the  minds  of 
thofe  who  were  prelent,  that  it  appeared, 
not  that  Caefar  had  been  aflaflinated,  but  that 
the  confpirators  were  then  adlualiy  aflafli- 
fiating  him. 

. Scudery  has  a fine  verfe  on  this  fubjedt — 

C’eft  le  fang  de  Cefar,  Romains,  qul  parle  a vous. 

Ye  Romans,  mark  ! ’tis  Caefar’s  blood  that  fpeaks. 
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The  fentiments  of  Anthony,  King  of  Na- 
varre, father  to  Henry  IV.  of  France,  muft 
have  been  fimilar,  as  appears  by  the  follow- 
ing anecdote.  The  Duke  of  Guife  had  re- 
folved  to  aflaflinate  him  in  the  prefence  of 
Francis  the  Second.  Anthony  of  Navarre, 
fays  Voltaire,  had  a fearlefs  heart.  He  was 
informed  of  the  confpiracy ; which  did  not, 
however,  hinder  him  from  going  to  the 
chamber  in  which  it  was  to  have  been  ef- 
fedted.  * If  they  kill  me  (he  told  his  confi- 
dential friend)  take  my  bloody  Jhirt,  bring 
it  to  my  fon,  and  my  wife  : they  will  read  in 
my  blood  what  they  fhall  do  to  revenge  me.’ 


PATRIOTIC  MALEVOLENCE. 

There  is  a pafiion  exifting  in  the  heart 
of  man,  that  I am  at  a lofs  whether  to  confi- 
dcr  as  proceeding  from  an  excefs  of  malevo- 
lence, or  an  excefs  of  patriotifm.  This 
pafiion  cannot  fuflfer  even  that  the  Hero  or 
Author  of  a rival  nation  Ihould  be  found  to 
merit  praife,  though  an  interval  of  a thou- 
fand  years  may  have  elapfed  fince  their  days  ? 

Whole 
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Whole  hiftories  have  been  written  in  this 
ftyle,  where  the  hiftorian  has  fet  out  with  a 
rel'olution  of  detracting  from,  or  denying, 
the  merits  of  a rival  nation.  To  give  an 
inftance  in  modern  times — 

A French  writer  has  wilfully  mifreprelent- 
ed  the  famous  anecdote  recorded  of  our 
Canute,  and  endeavoured  to  convey  an  idea 
that  we  have  ever  been  a nation  of  haughty 
barbarians.  It  cannot  be  ignorance,  but 
wilful  mifreprefentation.  The  anecdote  was 
never  related  but  in  one  manner,  and  which 
reflects  great  honour  on  our  ancient  mo- 
narch. The  author  attempts  to  prove,  that 
the  Englifh  nation  have  been  overbearing 
from  the  remoteft  times ; and  this  he  in- 
Itances  by  giving  the  anecdote  of  Canute  in 
this  fenfelefs  narration — 

* Canute,  King  of  England,  imitating  his 
predeceffors,  who  called  thcmfelves  lords 
and  fovereigns  of  the  fea,  refolved  to  take 
pofieiTion  of  this  title  folemnly,  that,  in  fu- 
ture times,  it  fhould  not  be  contefted.  Per- 
fuaded  that  he  could  not  render  this  adt 
more  authentic  than  by  obliging  the  fea  it- 
felf  to  come  and  pay  him  homage,  as  to  it’s 
fovereign,  about  the  time  of  the  tide,  he 
raifed  his  throne  by  the  fea-fide ; and  there, 
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apparelled  in  his  royal  robes,  he  held  this 
language  to  the  fea,  when  it  relied  towards 
him—  “ Know,  that  thou  art  fubjedled  to 
• me:  the  earth  on  which  I fit  is  mine;  and 
that,  till  now,  none  has  dver  dared  to  re- 
volt f)om  my  will. ' I command  thee,  then, 
that  thou  remain  where  thou  art,  without 
(daring  to  approach  thy  lord’,  and  foil  his 
robes !”  Scarce  had  he  concluded  this 
fpeech,  when  a wave  overturned  his  throne ; 
and,  having  wetted  him  from  head  to 
ioot,  taught  him  in  what  manner  he  was 
to  rely  on  the  obedience  of  this  clcr 
ment.’ 

Who  docs  not  here  immediately  perceive, 
that,  to  throw  out  a fatirical  ffroke  on  the 
Eng! i In  nation  for  their  naval  power,  the 
author  has  wilfully  difguifed  this  famous  re- 
proof of  Canute  to  his  courtiers,  and  endea- 
voured to  turn  into  ridicule  the  pride  and 
the  boaft  of  the  Britifh  nation  ? 

It  is  thus,  alfo,  that  the  Spanifh  Literati 
have  fpread  an  uncandid  report  concerning 
the  Gil  Bias  of  Le  Sage.  Defpairing  of  pro- 
ducing a compofition  of  fimilar  merit,  yet 
feeming  defirous  of  the  honour,  they  have 
taken  advantage  of  his  Spanifh  characters 
and  his  mode  of  narration,  and  they  have 
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ventured  to  fay,  that,  that  celebrated  work 
is  a tranjlation  from  the  Spanijh.  They  have 
contrived  this  abfurd  information  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  the  Spanifh  author  having 
interfperfed  a variety  of  political  paflages 
throughout  the  original,  which  were  highly 
offenfive  to  the  government,  it  remained,  for 
this  reafon,  unpublished.  When  Le  Sage 
wasfecretary  to  the  French  ambaflador,  he, 
who  knew  the  value  of  the  work,  refeinded 
the  offending  parts,  and  formed  from  the 
remains  that  agreeable  romance.  Similar 
reports  prevail  againft  every  eminent  perfon, 
in  common  life ; but  that  they  Should  fo 
frequently  occur  in  the  republic  of  letters, 
can  only  be  attributed  to  that  diShoneft  pa- 
triotifrn  which  would  level  every  merit  of  a 
fival  nation. 


DOUGLAS. 

It  may  be  recorded,  as  a fpecies  of  Puri- 
tanic favagenefs  and  Gothic  barbarifm,  that, 
no  later  than  in  the  year  1757,  a man  of  ge- 
pius  was  perfecuted  becaufe  he  had  written  a 
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Tragedy,  which  tended  by  no  means  to 
hurt  the  morals  j but,  on  the  contrary,  by 
awakening  the  Tweeted  piety,  and  the  nobler 
paHions,  would  rather  elevate  the  foul,  and 
purify  the  mind. 

When  Mr.  Home,  the  author  of  the  tra- 
gedy of  Douglas,  had  it  performed  at  Edin- 
burgh ; and,  becaule  fome  of  the  divines, 
his  acquaintance,  attended  the  reprefenta- 
tion,  the  clergy,  with  the  monadic  fpirit  of 
the  darked  ages,  publiflied  the  prelcnt  Pa- 
per, which  I fhall  abridge  for  the  contem- 
plation of  the  reader,  who  may  wonder  to 
fee  fuch  a compofition  written  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century. 

* On  Weunefday,  February  the  ?d,  1757. 
the  Prefbytery  of  Glalgcw  came  to  the  fol- 
lowing refoiution.  They  having  feen  a 
printed  Paper,  intituled — “ An  Admonition 
and  Exhortation  of  the  reverend  Prefbytery 
of  Edinburgh  which,  among  other  evils 
prevailing,  obferving  the  following  melan- 
choly, but  notorious,  fadts : that  one,  who  is 
a Minider  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  did 
himjelf  write  and  compofe  a Stage-play , in- 
tituled— “ The  Tragedy  of  Douglas,'’  and 
got  it  to  be  a &ed  at  the  theatre  of  Edin- 
burgh i 
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burgh;  and  that  he,  with  feveral  other 
Miniflers  of  the  Church,  were  prefent;  and 
fome  of  them,  oftener  than  once,  at  the  ailing 
of  the  fajd  Play,  before  a numerous  audience. 
The  Prefbytery,  being  deeply  affetted  with 
this  new  and  flrange  appearance,  do  pub- 
lish tiiefe  fentiments,  &c.’ — Sentiments  with 
which  I will  not  difguft  the  reader. 


CRITICAL  HISTORY  OF  POVERTY, 

Mr.  Morin  has  formed  a little  Hiflory 
of  Poverty,  which  I fhall  endeavour  to 
abridge. 

It  is  difficult  precifely  to  fix  on  the  epoch 
of  Poverty,  or  to  mark  with  accuracy  the 
moment  of  it’s  birth.  Chronologifts  are 
filent ; and  thofe  who  have  formed  genealo- 
gies of  the  Gods,  have  not  noticed  this 
Deity’s,  though  fhe  has  been  admitted  as 
fuch  in  the  Pagan  heaven,  and  has  had  tem- 
ples and  altars  on  earth.  The  Fabulifls 
have  pleafingly  narrated  of  her,  that  at  the 
feafl  which  Jupiter  gave  on  the  birth  of 
Venus,  fhe  modeflly  flood  at  the  gate  of  the 
8 palace. 
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palace,  to  gather  the  remains  of  the  celef- 
tial  banquet ; when  fhe  obferved  Plutus,  the 
God  of  Riches,  inebriated,  not  with  wine, 
but  with  nedlar,  roll  out  of  the  heavenly 
refitlencej  and,  palling  into  the  Olympian 
gardens,  he  threw  himfelf  on  a vernal  bank. 
She  icized  this  opportunity  to  become  fami- 
liar with  the  God.  The  frolickfome  Deity 
honoured  her  with  his  carelTes ; Ad,  from 
this  amour  fprung  the  God  of  Love,  who 
refembles-  his  father  in  jollity  and  mirth, 
and  his  mother  in  his  nudity.  This  fabu- 
lous narration  is  taken  from  the  divine  Plato. 
Let  us  now  turn  to  it’s  hiftoric  extraction. 

Poverty,  though  of  remote  antiquity,  did 
not  exil^  from  the  earliell  times.  In  the 
firft  Age,  diltinguifhed  by  the  epithet  of  the 
Golden,  it  certainly  was  unknown.  In  the 
terreftrial  Paradife  it  never  entered.  This 
Age,  however,  had  but  the  duration  of  a 
flower  : when  it  finifhed.  Poverty  began  to 
appear.  The  anceftors  of  the  human  race. 
If  they  did  not  meet  her  face  to  face,  knew 
her  in  a partial  degree.  She  muft  have  made 
a rapid  progrefs  at  the  time  of  Cain ; for 
Jofephus  informs  us,  he  feoured  the  coun- 
try with  a banditti.  Proceeding  from  this 

obfeurq 
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obfcure  period,  it  is  certain  (he  was  firmly 
eftablilhed  in  the  Patriarchal  age.  It  is  then 
we  hear  of  merchants,  who  publicly  pradtif- 
cd  the  commerce  of  vending  flaves,  which 
indicates  the  utmoft  degree  of  Poverty. 
She  is  diftindlly  marked  by  Job  : this  holy 
man  protefts,  that  he  had  nothing  to  re- 
proach himfelf  with  refpedting  the  Poor, 
for  he  had  aflifted  them  in  their  neceffities. 

As  we  advance  in  the  Scriptures,  we  ob- 
serve the  Legiflators  paid  great  attention  to 
their  relief.  Mofes,  by  his  wife  precautions, 
endeavoured  to  foften  the  rigours  of  this 
unhappy  {late.  The  divifion  of  lands,  by 
tribes  and  families;  the  feptennial  jubilees ; 
the  regulation  to  bellow,  at  the  harveft-time, 
a certain  portion  of  all  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  for  thofe  families  who  were  in  want ; 
and-  the  obligation  of  his  moral  law,  to  love 
one’s  neighbour  as  one’s  felf;  were  fo  many 
mounds  eredkd  again!!  the  inundations  of 
Poverty.  It  was  thus  that  the  Jews,  under 
their  Ariftocratic  government,  had  few  or 
no  Mendicants. — Their  Kings  were  unjuft; 
and,  rapacioufly  feizing  on  inheritances 
which  were  not  their  right,  increafed  the 
2 numbers 
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numbers  of  the  Poor.  From  the  reign  of 
David  there  were  opprellive  governors, 
who  devoured  the  people  as  their  bread.  It 
was  ftill  worfe  under  the  foreign  powers  of 
Babylon,  of  Perfia,  and  the  Roman  Empe- 
rors. Such  were  the  extortions  of  their 
publicans,  and  the  avarice  of  their  gover- 
nors, that  the  number  of  mendicants  was 
dreadfully  augmented ; and  it  was  probably 
for  that  reafon  that  the  opulent  families 
confecrated  a tenth  part  of  their  property 
for  their  fuccour,  as  appears  in  the  time  of 
the  Evangelifts.  In  the  preceding  ages,  no 
more  was  given — as  their  cafuifts  aflure  us 
—than  the.  fortieth,  or  thirtieth  part;  a cuf- 
tom  which  this  unfortunate  nation,  to  the 
prefent  hour,  preferve,  and  look  on  it  as  an 
indifpenfable  duty;  fo  much  fo,  that  if  there 
are  no  Poor  of  their  nation  where  they  re- 
fide,  they  fend  it  to  the  moil  diftant  parts. 
The  Jewifh  merchants  always  make  this 
charity  a regular  charge  in  their  tranfadlions 
with  each  other ; and,  at  the  clofe  of  the 
year,  render  an  account  to  the  Poor  of 
their  nation. 

By  the  example  of  Mofes,  the  ancient 
legidators  were  taught  to  pay  a fimilar  at- 
tention. 
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tention  to  the  Poor.  Like  him,  they  pub- 
lilhed  laws  refpeding  the  divifion  of  lands  j 
and  many  ordinances  were  made  for  the  be- 
nefit of  thofe  whom  fires,  inundations,  wars, 
or  bad  harvefts,  had  reduced  to  want.  Con- 
vinced that  idlenefs  more  inevitably  intro- 
duced poverty,  than  any  other  caufe,  they 
punifhed  it  rigoroufly:  the  Egyptians  made 
it  criminal  j aod  no  vagabonds  or  mendi- 
cants were  fuffercd,  under  any  pretence 
whatever.  Thofe  who  were  convi&ed  of 
flothfulnefs,  and  ftill  refufed  to  labour  for 
the  public,  when  labours  were  offered  to 
them,  were  punifhed  with  death.  It  was 
the  Egyptian  tafk-mafters  who  obferved  that 
the  Ifraelites  were  an  idle  nation,  and  obliged 
them  to  furnifh  bricks  for  the  eredion  of 
thofe  famous  pyramids,  which  are  the  works 
of  men  who  otherwife  had  remained  vaga- 
bonds and  mendicants. 

The  fame  fpirit  infpired  Greece.  Lycur- 
gus  would  not  have  in  his  republic  either 
poor  or  rich : they  lived  and  laboured  in 
common.  As,  in  the  prefent  times,  every 
family  has  it’s  ftores  and  cellars,  fo  they 
had  public  ones,  and  diftributed  the  provi- 
sions according  to  the  ages  and  conftitutions  / 
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of  the  people.  If  the  fame  regulation  was 
not  precifely  obferved  by  the  Athenians, 
the  Corinthians,  and  the  other  people  of 
Greece,  the  fame  ma^imt  exilfed  in  full 
force  againfl:  idlenefs. 

According  to  the  laws  of  Draco,  Solon,* 
See.  a conviction  of  wilful  poverty  was  pu- 
nched with  the  lofs  Of  life.  Plato,  more 
gentle  in  his  manners,  would  have  them 
only  banilhed.  He  calls  them  enemies  of 
the  Rate ; and  pronounces;  as  a fnaxim,- 
that  where  there  are  great  numbers  of  men- 
dicants, fatal  revolutions  will  happen  ; for,- 
as  thefe  people  have  nothing  to  lofe,  they* 
feize  and  plan  opportunities  to  diftdrb  thd 
public  repole. 

The  ancient  Romans,  whofe  univerfal  ob- 
ject was  the  public  profptrity,  were  not 
indebted  to  Greece  on  this  head.  One  of 
the  principal  occupations  of  their  Cenford 
was  to  keep  a watch  on  the  vagabonds. 
Thofe  who  were  condemned  as  incorrigible 
fluggards  were  fent  to  the  mines,  or  made 
to  labour  on  the  public  edifices.  The  Ro- 
mans of  thofe  times,  unlike  the  prefent  race,- 
did  not  confider  the  jar  nicnie  as  a pleating 
occupation:  they  were  convinced,  that  their 
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liberalities  were  ill-placed  in  bellowing  them 
on  fuch  men.  The  little  republics  of  *he 
Bees  and  the  Ants  were  often  held  out  as  an 
example ; and  the  lad,  particularly,  where 
Virgil  fays,  that  they  have  eledlcd  overfecrs, 
who  correct  the  fluggards — 

‘ Pars  agmina  cogunt 

Caftigant  que  moras.'  ViRcit. 

And,  if  we  may  trud  the  narralives  of  our 
travellers,  the  Beavers  purfue  this  regulation 
more  rigoroufly  and  exactly  than  even  thefe 
indudrious  focietics.  But  their  rigour,  al- 
though but  animals,  is  not  fo  barbarous  as 
that  of  the  ancient  Germans;  who,  Tacitus 
informs  us,  plunged  the  idlers  and  vaga- 
bonds in  the  thicked  mire  of  their  marfhes, 
and  left  them  to  perifh  by  a kind -of  death 
that  refembled  their  inactive  dilpolitions. 

Yet,  after  all,  it  was  not  inhumanity  that 
prompted  the  ancients  thus  feverely  to  chaf- 
tife  idlcnefs  : they  were  induced  to  it  by  a 
dridl  equity  ; and  it  would  be  doing  them 
injudice  to  fuppofc,  that  it  was  thus  they 
treated  thofe  - unfir  lunate  Poor  whole  indi- 
gence was  occafioned  by  infirmities,  by  age, 

\ 
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or  unforefeen  calamities.  They  perhaps 
exceeded  us  in  genuine  humanity.  Every 
family  conftantly  affifted  it’s  branches,  to 
fave  them  from  being  reduced  to  beggary ; 
which,  to  them,  appeared  worfe  than  death. 
The  magiftrates  proteded  thofe  who  were 
deftitute  of  friends,  or  incapable  of  labour. 
When  Uly  flies  was  difguifed  as  a mendicant, 
and  prefented  himfelf  to  Eurymachus,  this 
prince,  obferving  him  to  be  robuft  and 
healthy,  offered  to  give  him  employment, 
or  otherwife  to  leave  him  to  his  ill  fortune. 
When  the  Roman  Emperors,  even  in  the 
reigns  of  Nero  and  Tiberius,  beftowed  their 
largeffes,  the  diftributors  were  ordered  to 
except  thofe  from  receiving  a fliare  whofe 
bad  condud  kept  them  in  mifery  j for  that 
it  was  better  the  lazy  fhould  ciie  with  hunger 
than  be  fed  in  idlenefs. 

Whether  the  police  of  the  ancients  was 
more  exad,  or  whether  they  were  more  at- 
tentive to  pradife  the  duties  of  humanity,  or 
that  flavery  ierved  as  an  efficacious  correc- 
tive of  idlenefs ; it  clearly  appears  how  little 
was  the  mifery,  and  how  few  the  numbers, 
of  their  Poor.  This  they  did,  too,  without 
having  recourfe  to  hofpitals. 

At 
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At  the  eftablifhmentof  Chriftianity,  when 
the  Apoftles  commanded  a community  of 
riches  among  their  difeiples,  the  miferies  of 
the  poor  became  alleviated  in  a greater  de- 
gree. If  they  did  not  abfolutely  live  toge- 
ther, as  wre  have  feen  religious  orders,  yet 
the  rich  continually  fupplied  their  diftreffed 
brethren  : but  matters  greatly  changed  un- 
der Conflantine.  This  Prince,  with  the 
beft  intentions,  publifhed  edidls  in  favour  of 
thofe  Chriftians  who  had  been  condemned, 
in  the  preceding  reigns,  to  llavery,  to  the 
mines,  the  galleys,  or  prifons.  The  Church 
felt  an  inundation  of  prodigious  crowds  of 
thefe  unhappy  men,  who  brought  with  them 
urgent  wants  and  corporeal  infirmities.  The 
Chriftian  families  formed  then  but  a few : 
they  could  not  fatisfy  thefe  men.  The  ma- 
giftrates  protected  them : they  built  fpacious 
hofpitals,  under  different  titles,  for  the  fick, 
the  aged,  the  invalids,  the  widows,  and 
orphans.  The  Emperors,  and  the  moft 
eminent  perfonages,  were  feen  in  thefe  hof- 
pitals,  examining  the  patients.  Sometimes 
they  affifted  the  helplefs,  and  fomctimes 
dreffed  the  wounded.  This  did  fo  much 
honour  to  the  new  religion,  that  Julian  the 
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Apoftate  introduced  this  cuflom  among  the 
Pagans.  But  the  beft  things  are  feen  conti- 
nually perverted. 

Thefe  retreats  were  found  infufHcient. 
Many  Haves,  proud  of  the  liberty  they  had 
juft  recovered,  looked  o«  them  as  prifons ; 
and,  under  various  pretexts,  wandered  about 
the  country.  They  difplayed,  with  art,  the 
fears  of  their  former  wounds,  and  expofed 
the  imprinted  marks  of  their  chains.  They 
found  thus  a lucrative  profeflion  in  begging, 
which  had  been  interdicted  by  the  laws. 
The  profeflion  did  not  finifh  with  them: 
men  of  an  untoward,  turbulent,  and  licen- 
tious dil'pofition,  gladly  embraced  it.  It 
fpread  fo  wide,  that  the  fucceeding  Empe- 
rors were  obliged  to  inftitute  new  laws ; and 
it  was  permitted  to  individuals  to  leize  on 
•»  thele  mendicants  for  their  Haves  and  perpe- 
tual vaflals : a powerful  prefervative  againft 
this  diforder.  It  is  obferveJ  in  almoft  every 
part  of  the  world  but  ours;  and  it  is  thus  that 
no  where  elfe  they  fo  abotlnd  with  beggars. 
China  prelents  us  with  a noble  example. 
No  beggars  are  l'een  loitering  in  that  coun- 
try. All  the  world  are  occupied,  even  to 
the  blind  and-  the  lame.  Thole  who  are 
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incapable  of  labour,  live  at  the  public  ex- 
pence. What  is  done  there , may  alfo  be 
performed  here.  Then,  inftead  of  that  hide- 
ous, importunate,  idle,  licentious  poverty 
— as  pernicious  to  the  police  as  to  morality 
—we  lliould  fee  the  poverty  of  the  earlier 
ages  humble,  modef!,  frugal,  robuft,  in- 
duftrious,  and  laborious.  Then,  indeed, 
the  fable  of  Plato  might  be  realized : Pover- 
ty may  be  embraced  by  the  god  of  riches ; 
and,  if  Hie  did  not  produce  the  voluptuous 
offspring  of  Love,  lhe  would  become  the 
fertile  mother  of  Agriculture,  and  the  in- 
genious mother  of  the  fine  Arts,  and  of  all 
kinds  of  Manufactures. 


SLAVERY. 

I have  chiefly  collected  the  prefent 
Anecdotes  from  the  ingenious  Compiler  of 
* L’Efprit  des  Ufages  et  dcs  Coutumes.' 

It  avails  little  to  exclaim  againll  Slavery; 
it  is  an  evil  fo  natural  to  man,  that  it  is  im- 
portable totally  to  eradicate  it.  Man  will  be 
a tyrant ; and,  if  he  pofleffed  an  adequate 
E e 2 ftrength. 
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ftrength,  he  would  enflave  whatever  fur- 
rounded  him.  Dominion  is  fo  flattering  to 
pride,  and  to  idlenefs,  that  it  is  impoflible 
to  facriflce  it’s  enjoyments.  Even  the  Slave 
himfelf  requires  to  be  attended  by  another 
Slave  : it  is  thus  with  the  Negro  of  Labat ; 
who,  fince  his  ftate  permits  of  none,  af- 
fumes  a defpotic  authority  over  his  wife  and 
children. 

There  are  Slaves  even  with  favages ; and, 
if  force  cannot  eliablilh  fervitude,  they  em- 
ploy other  means  to  fupply  it.  The  Chief 
of  the  Natches  of  Louifiana  difpofes  at  his 
will  of  the  property  of  his  fubjedts  : they 
dare  not  even  refufe  him  their  head.  He  is 
a pcrfedt  defpotic  prince.  When  the  pre- 
fumptive  heir  is  born,  the  people  devote  to 
him  all  the  children  at  the  breaft,  to  ferve 
him  during  his  life.  This  petty  Chief  is  a 
very  Sefoftris  ; he  is  treated  in  his  cabin  as 
the  Emperor  of  China  is  in  his  palace.  In- 
deed, the  origin  of  his  power  is  great : the 
Natchh  adore  the  Sun,  and  this  Sovereign 
has  palmed  himfelf  on  them  for  the  Brother 
of  the  Sun  ! 

Servitude  is  fometimes  as  plealing  to  the 
flave  as  it  is  gratifying  to  the  mailer  j and 
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can  any  thing  more  flrongly  convince  us, 
that  the  greater  part  of  men  are  unworthy 
of  tailing  the  fweets  of  liberty  ? It  was 
thus,  when  the  Monarchs  of  France  were 
defirous  of  defpoiling  the  Barons  of  the  au- 
thority they  had  ufurped,  the  bondmen, 
accuflomed  to  flavery,  were  flow  in  claiming 
their  liberty.  To  effect  this,  it  became  ne- 
ceflary  to  compel  them  by  laws  j and  Louis 
Hutin  ordered,  that  thofe  villains,  or  bond- 
men,  who  would  not  be  enfranchifed,  fhould 
pay  heavy  fines. 

The  origin  of  Slavery,  in  Tome  countries, 
arifes  from  Angular  circumftances.  If  a 
Tartar  met  in  his  way  a man,  dr  woman, 
who  could  not  fhew  a paflport  from  the 
King,  he  would  fpize  on  the  perfon  as  his 
right  and  property. 

Formerly,  in  Circaffia,  when  the  hufband 
and  wife  did  not  agree,  they  went  to  com- 
plain to  the  governor  of  the  town.  If  the 
hufband  was  the  firfl  who  arrived,  the  go- 
vernor caufed  the  woman  to  be  feized  and 
fold,  and  gave  another  to  the  hufband,  and, 
on  the  contrary,  he  feized  and  fold  the  huf- 
band, if  the  wife  arrived  firfl. 

Liberality,  and  the  defire  of  obliging-^ 
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who  could  credit  it  ? — occafion  the  depriv- 
ing others  of  their  liberty.  An  Iilander 
of  Mindanao,  who  redeems  his  l'on  from 
Slavery,  makes  him  his  own  ilave ; and  chil- 
dren exercife  the  fame  benevolence  and  ri- 
gour on  their  parents. 

In  Rome,  the  debtor  became  the  Have  of 
his  creditor ; and,  when  it  happened  that 
they  could  take  nothing  from  him  who  had 
loft  every  thing,  they  took  his  liberty.  It  is 
even  believed,  that  the  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  permitted  them  to  cut  into  pieces  an 
infolvent  debtor  ! 

It  is  ftnee  the  eftablifhment  of  the  com- 
merce anJ  fale  of  Negroes,  that  men  have 
committed  the  moft  enormous  crimes*  The 
Mulattos  of  Loanda  feduce  the  young  wo- 
men wherever  they  pafs ; they  return  to 
them,  fome  years  afterwards;  and,  under 
the  pretext  of  giving  the  children  a better 
education,  th^y  carry  them  off  to  fell  them. 

Thus,  alto,  the  women  of  Benguela,  in 
collufion  with  their  hufbands,  allure  other 
men  to  their  arms.  The  hulband  falls  fud- 
denly’on  them,  imprifons  the  unfortunate 
gallants,  and  fells  them  the  firft:  opportunity; 
and  he  is  not  punilhed  for  thefe  violences. 

Befides, 
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Befldes,  the  Negroes  fell  their  children, 
their  parents,  and  their  neighbours  ! They 
lead  to  the  country-houfe  of  the  merchant 
their  unfufpedtful  victims,  and  there  deli- 
ver them  into  the  hands  of  their  purchafer. 
While  they  are  loaded  with  chains,  and  fe- 
parated  for  ever  from  their  moil  endearing 
connections,  it  is  in  vain  they,  raile  loud  and 
melancholy  cries : the  infamous  vender 

fmiles,  and  fays  it  is  only  a cunning  trick. 
Le  Maire  informs  us,  that  an  old  Negro  re- 
folved  to  fell  his  fon ; but  the  fon,  who 
-fufpedted  his  delign,  hailened  to  the  factor ; 
and,  having  taken  him  afide,  fold  him  his 
father  ! 

The  iflanders  of  Biflagos  are  paflionately 
fond  of  fpirituQus  liquors  ; and,  on  the  ar- 
rival of  a veflel,  the  weakeft,  without  dif- 
tindlion  of  age,  friendfhip,  or  relationfhip, 
become  the  prey  of  the  ftrongeft,  that  they 
may  fell  them  to  purchafe  liquors. 

It  appears  that,  in  the  Eail,  and  parti? 
cularly  at  Batavia,  the  life  of  a Have  entire- 
ly depends  on  the  caprice  of  his  mailer: 
.the  flighted  fault  brings  on  him  the  moil  afr 
Aiding  treatment.  They  bind  him  to  a gal- 
Jows ; they  flog  him  unmercifully  with 
E e 4 fplitted 
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fplitted  canes  j his  blood  flows  in  a ftream, 
and  his  body  is  covered  with  wounds  : but, 
fearful  that  he  may  not  die  in  fufficient  tor- 
tures, they  fcatter  abundantly  over  them 
fait  and  pepper.  So  little  care  is  paid  to 
thefe  unfortunate  men  amongft  the  Maldivi- 
ans, that  they  lie  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
every  one.  Thofe  who  pradife  on  them 
any  ill  treatment,  receive  only  half  the  pu- 
nishment that  the  laws  exad  from  any  one 
who  had  ill-treated  a free  perfon.  The 
flighteft  chaftifement  which  is  inflided  on 
them,  at  Java,  is  to  carry  about  their  necks 
a piece  of  wood,  with  a chain,  and  which 
they  are  condemned  to  drag  all  their  lives; 

The  Haves  of  the  kingdom  of  Angola, 
and  many  other  countries  of  Africa,  never 
addrefs  their  mafters  but  on  their  knees. 
They  do  not  even  allow  them  the  honours 
of  decent  burial ; they  throw  their  bodies 
in  the  woods,  where  they  become  the  food 
of  wild  beafts. 

If  thofe  on  the  Gold  Coaft  efcape,  and 
are  retaken,  they  lofe  an  ear  for  the  firft 
offence  of  this  kind  : a fecond  offence  is  pu- 
nifhed  with  the  lofs  of  the  other.  At  the 
third,  it  is  allowed  their  mafters  either  to 

fell 
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jell  them  to  the  Europeans,  or  to  cut  off 
their  heads. 

Religious  fanaticifm  increafes  the  inhu- 
manity of  the  pirates  of  Africa.  The  Moors 
and  the  Europeans  reciprocally  deleft  each 
other;  and,  fince  they  redeem  their  cap- 
tives, the  Mahometans  have  become  unmer- 
ciful, that  they  may  the  more  powerfully 
excite  their  friends  to  redeem  them  with 
heavy  ranfoms.  We  muft  not  credit  every 
thing  Hiftorians  record;  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  police  does  not  punifh  the  mafter 
who  kills  his  Haves ; that  religious  preju- 
dices totally  ftifle  the  feelings  of  humanity ; 
and  that  the  zealous  Muffulman  inflicts  con- 
tinual tortures  on  thefe  unfortunate  men, 
that  they  may  abjure  their  religion. 

The  Spaniards,  and  the  Knights  of  Malta, 
for  their  reprifals,  chain  to  the  galley  all 
the  Mahometans  they  make  prifoners ; and, 
it  is  thus  that  the  fate  of  the  Chriftian  Haves 
on  the  Northern  Coaft  of  Africa,  is  the  na- 
tural confequence  of  a war  which  never  can 
terminate. 

When  the  Negroes  of  the  Colonies  fole- 
ly  depend  on  a brutal  mafter,  who  can 
paint  the  horrors  of  their  fituation  ? With- 
out 
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<5wt  dwelling  911  .the.  cruelties  which  they 
fuller  in  Africa,  before  they  are  fold,  and 
dviring  the  voyage ; the  greater  part  believe, 
that,. after  their  embarkation,  the  Europeans 
intend  to  m a fuc re  them  in  the  moil  terrible 
manner  imaginable ; to  burn,  calcine,  and 
pulverize  their  bones,  to  be  employed  as 
gunpowder ; and  they  all'o  imagine,  that  the 
Europeans  manufacture  an  oil  with  their  tat 
and  narrow.  * 

If  they  do  not  fi nidi  their  talk,  they  are 
ladled  with  rods  till  they  are  covered  with 
blood.  Sometimes  they  pour  over  the  raw 
wounds  a pound  of  melted  pitch ; and 
fometimes  they  heighten  their  unl'upport- 
ablc  fraart,  by  flattering  over  them  handfuls 
of  pepper ! 

The  habit  of  fuffering  endows  them  with 
an  admirable  patience.  It  is  thus  Labat  ex- 
preflqs  himfelf  on  this  head.  ‘ They  are 
feidora  heard  to  cry  out^  or  .to  complain.  It 
is  not  owing  to  inlenlibility,  for  their  flelli 
is  extremely  delicate,  and  their  feelings  irri- 
table. It  proceeds  from  an  uncommon 
magnanimity  of  foul,  which  fets  at  defiance 
pain,  grief,  and  death  itfelf.  I have  more 
than  once  feen  tome  broken  on  the  wheel, 
. _»  and 
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and  others  tormented  by  the  moft  dreadful 
machines  inventive  cruelty  could  produce, 
without  their  giving  vent  to  one  murmur,  or 
fhedding  one  tear.  I faw  a Negro  burnt, 
who  was  fo  far  from  being  affedted,  that  he 
called  for  a little  lighted  tobacco,  on  his 
way  to  the  place  of  execution  5 and  I ohferv-: 
ed  him  fmoke  with  great  calmnefs,  at  the 
moment  his  feet  were  confuming  in  the 
midft  of  the  flames.  There  were  two  Ne- 
groes condemned  ; the  one  to  the  gallows/ 
the  other  to  be  whipped  by  the  hand  of  the, 
executioner.  The  Pried,  in  a miftake,  con-' 
felled  him  who  was  not  to  have  died.  They 
did  not  perceive  it,  till  the  moment  the  exe- 
cutioner was  going  to  throw  him  off ; they 
made  him  del'cend  the  other  was  con- 
fefled  j and,  although  he  expedted  only  to 
be  whipped,  he  mounted  the  ladder  with  as 
much  indifference  as  the  firft  defeended 
from  it,  and  as  if  the  choice  of  either  fate 
was -alike  to  him.’ 

How  grievous  muft  be  the  unfortunate 
deiliny  of  thofe  Negroes,  when  they  poflefs 
a loul  fo  great,  and  fentiments  fo  iublime ! 
Atkins,  examining  once  l'ome  flaves,  ob* 
ferved  one  of  a noble  ftature,  who  appear* 

ed 
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cd  to  him  not  lefs  vigorous  than  imperious  j 
he  glanced  on  his  companions,  whenever 
they  murmured  or  wept,  looks  of  reproach 
and  difdain.  He  never  turned  his  eyes  on 
the  overfeer ; and,  if  commanded  to  rife, 
or  to  ftretch  his  leg,  he  did  not  by  any 
means  immediately  obey.  His  exafperated 
matter  wearied  himfelf  with  lafhinghis  naked 
body  with  his  rod.  He  was  going  to  dif- 
patch  him  in  his  fury,  had  it  not  been  ob- 
served to  him,  that  if  he  fold  him,  he  might 
get  an  uncommon  price  for  a flave  of  his 
appearance.  The  Negro  fupported  this 
perfecution  with  heroic  intrepidity  : he  pre- 
served a rigid  lilence ; a tear  or  two  only 
trickled  down  his  cheek  ; when,  a6  if  he 
blulhed  for  his  weaknefs,  he  turned  alide  to 
hide  them.  * I learnt,’  Atkins  writes,  * that 
he  was  a Chief  of  fome  villages  who  had  juft 
come  from  oppoling  the  flave  traffick  of  the 
Englifh.’  Mr.  Mackenzie,  in  one  of  his 
jiovels,  has  deferibed  this  feene  with  the 
pen  of  a matter ; and  certainly  draws  the 
pidture  after  the  defeription  of  Atkins. 

Many  European  nations  abandon  the  Ne- 
groes to  the  caprice  of  their  matters,  or  to 
the  defpotic  decifion  of  the  magittrate.  The 

French 
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French  have  drawn  up  fome  regulations, 
which  have  been  called  the  Black  Code.  This 
article  trefpafles  To  much  on  our  ufual  li- 
mits, that  we  cannot  extradt  any  for  the 
contemplation  of  the  reader;  let  it  be  fuffi- 
cient,  however,  to  obferve,  that  they  are 
eternal  records  of  European  cupidity,  and 
European  inhumanity. 

In  a word,  they  have  reduced  them  to 
the  degree  of  brutes,  and  they  have  treated 
them  with  infinitely  more  inhumanity. 
Whatever  the  arbitrary  decrees  of  a planter 
— continues  our  ingenious  compiler — may 
perform,  they  cannot  take  from  them  the 
human  figure,  nor  the  human  voice : they 
feem,  indeed,  exafperated  to  find  that  they 
bear  an  affinity  to  their  own  fpecies  ! 


A NEW  RELIGION. 

All  the  world  knows  how  fuccefsful 
fome  impoftors  have  been  in  the  eftabliffi- 
ment  of  religions.  We  Europeans  are  well 
perfuaded,  that  the  Jewiffi  and  the  Chriftian 
are  derived  from  Divine  authority.  We 

are 
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arc  perfectly  fatisfied  that  Mahomet,  Manco 
Capac,  Confucius,  the  Lama  of  Tartary, 
are  impoftors ; though  a greater  number  of 
nations  refpeCt  tU'ir  various  holy  fcriptures 
more  than  the  true  Bible.  As  voyagers  have 
made  new  difcoveries,  new  religions  have 
been  difcovered.  The  lift  of  religious  im- 
poftors it  were  not  difficult  to  augment. 
The  Jews  have  feen  five  or  fix  fictitious 
Meffiahs— Sabbatei  Sevi  the  moft  remarka- 
ble of  them.  I am  convinced,  that  not  a 
few  religions  have  failed  in  their  eftahlilh- 
ment ; and  I will  oppofe  to  thefe  impoftors 
a man,  who  was  more  learned  and  able  than 
any  of  them.  But  circumftances  were  not 
favourable  to  his  fyftem  : he  had  not,  like 
Mahomet,  to  join  with  his  Alcoran,  a good 
armoury  of  fwords  in  his  poffefiion. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
feme  time  before  the  Turks  had  become 
mafters  of  Cor.ftantinople,  a great  number 
of  philofophers  flourifhed.  Gemijlus  Pletho 
was  one  diftinguilhed  by  the  excellence  of 
his  genius,  by  the  depth  of  his  erudition, 
and  chiefly  by  his  being  a warm  Platonift, 
Such  were  his  eminent  abilities,  that,  in  his 
old  age,  thole  w hom  his  novel  fyftem  had 
* greatly 
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greatly  irritated,  either  feared  or  refpeded 
him.  He  had  fcarcely  breathed  his  lafb, 
when  they  began  to  abufe  Plato  and  our 
'Pletho.  Here  is  an  account,  written  by 
George  of  Trebizond — 

* * There  has  lately  arofe  amongft  us  a fe- 

cond  Mahomet;  and  this  fee  jnd,  if  we  do  not 
take  care,  will  exceed  in  greatnefs  the  firfl, 
by  the  dreadful  confequences  of  his  wicked 
dodrine,  as  the  fi rfl  has  exceeded  Plato:  A 
dilciple  and  rival  of  this  philofopher,  in  phi- 
lofophy,  in  eloquence,  and  in  fcience,  he 
had  fixed  his  refidence  in  the  Peloponnefe. 
His  common  name  was  Gemijliu,  but  he 
alfumed  that  of  Pletho.  Perhaps  Gemillus, 
to  make  us  believe  more  eafily  that  he  was 
defeended  from  heaven,  and  to  engage  us 
to  receive  more  readily  his  dodrine  and  his 
new  law,  wilhed  to  change  his  name,  ac- 
cording to  the  manner  of  the  ancient  patri- 
archs ; of  whom  it  is  faid,  that  at  the  time 
the  name  was  changed  they  were  called  to 
the  greateft  things.  He  has  written  with 
wonderful  art,  and  with  great  elegance.  He 
has  given  new  rules  for  the  condud  of  life, 
and  for  the  regulation  of  human  affairs  $ 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  has  vomited  forth  a 

great 
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great  number  of  blafphemies  againfl:  the 
Catholic  religion.  It  is  certain,  he  was  fo 
zealous  a Platonift,  that  he  entertained  no 
other  fentiments  than  thofe  of  Plato,  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  Gods,  Souls,  Sa- 
crifices, &c.  I have  heard  him,  myfelf* 
when  we  were  together  at  Florence,  fay, 
that  in  a few  years  all  men  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  would  embrace,  with  one  common 
confent,  and  with  one  mind,  a Angle  and 
fimple  religion,  at  the  firft  inftrudtions  which 
fhould  be  given  by  a Angle  preaching.  And 
when  I afked  him,  if  it  would  be  the  religion 
of  Jefus  Chrift,  or  that  of  Mahomet  ? he 
anfwered — “ Neither  one  nor  the  other ; 
but  a third,  which  will  not  greatly  differ 
from  Paganifm.”  Thefe  words  I heard  with 
fo  much  indignation,  that  fince  that  time  I 
have  always  hated  him:  I look  upon  him  as 
a dangerous  viper;  and  I caraiot  think  of 
him  without  abhorrence.' 

The  pious  writer  of  this  account  is  too 
violently  agitated:  he  might,  perhaps,  have 
bellowed  a fmile  of  pity,  or  contempt ; but 
the  bigots  of  religion  are  not  lefs  infane 
than  the  impious  themfelves. 

It  was  when  Pletho  died,  that  the  malice 

of 
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of  his  enemies  collected  all  it’s  venom.  We 
cannot  but  acknowledge  from  this  circunt- 
ftance,  that  his  abilities  mud  have  been  ado- 
nifhingly  vad,  to  have  kept  fuch  crowds 
filent : and,  it  is  not  improbable,  this  fcheme 
of  impiety  was  lefs  impious  than  the  majo- 
rity of  the  people  imagined.  Not  a few 
Catholic  writers  lament  that  his  book  was 
burnt,  and  greatly  regret  the  lofs  of  Plctho’s 
work ; which,  they  fay,  was  not  meant  to 
fubvert  the  Chridian  religion,  but  only  to 
unfold  the  fydem  of  Plato,  and  to  collect 
what  he  and  other  philofophers  had  written 
on  religion  and  politicks.  At  the  fame  time, 
however,  we  mud  recoiled:  the  exprefs 
words  of  Pletho,  which  we  come  from 
tranferibing  as  given  us  by  George  of  Tre- 
bizond. 

l 

Of  his  religious  fcheme,  the  reader  may 
now  judge,  by  this  fummary  account.  The 
general  title  of  the  volume  ran  thus — ‘ This 
Book  treats  of  the  Laws,  of  the  bed  Form 
of  Government,  and  what  all  men  mud  ob- 
ferve  in  their  public  and  private  dations,  to 
live  together  in  the  mod  perfed,  the  mod 
innocent,  and  the  mod  happy  manner.’ 
The  whole  was  divided  into  Three  Books. 
Vql.  I.  • F f The 
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The  titles  of  the  chapters,  where  Pagani/in 
was  openly  inculcated,  are  reported  by  Gen- 
radius,  who  condemned  it  to  the  flames, 
but  who  has  not  thought  proper  to  enter 
into  the  manner  of  his  arguments, &c.  The 
impiety  and  the  extravagance  of  this  new 
legiflator  appeared,  above  all,  in  the  articles 
which  concerned  Religion.  He  acknow- 
ledges a plurality  of  Gods:  lome  fuperior, 
whom  he  placed  above  the  heavens j and 
the  others,  inferior,  on  this  fide  the  heavens. 
The  firft,  exifting  from  the  remote/!:  anti- 
quity ; the  others  younger,  and  of  different 
ages.  He  gave  a king  to  all  thefe  gods ; 
and  he  called  him  ZETE — or  ’Jupiter- — as 
the  Pagans  named  this  power  formerly. 
According  to  him,  the  Stars  had  a Soul  > 
the  Demons  were  not  malignant  Spirits  ; 
and  the  World  was  Eternal.  He  eftabli/h- 
ed  Polygamy ; and  was  even  inclined  to  a 
community  of  women.  All  his  work  was 
filled  with  fitch  follies ; and  with  not  a few 
impieties,  which  my  pious  author  will  not 
venture  to  give. 

What  the  intentions  of  Pletho  were,  it 
would  be  raih  and  ungenerous  in  us  to  de- 
termine. If  the  work  was  only  an  arrange- 
ment 
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ment  of  the  Heathen  notions,  it  was  an  in- 
nocent and  curious  volume.  It  is  allowed,  » 
that  he  was  uncommonly  learned  and  hu- 
mane, and  had  not  patted  his  life  entirely 
in  the  folitary  recedes  of  his  ftudy. 

I cannot  quit  this  article  without  recoiled!  - 
ing  fome  fimilar  works  even  of  the  prefent 
day  ! The  ideas  of  the  phrenetic  Emanuel 
Swedenburgh  are  warmly  cherittied  by  a fed!, 
who  have  fo  far  difgraced  themfelves  as  to 
beftow  on  their  fociety  the  name  of  this  man. 
Mr.  'T.  Taylor,  the  Platonic  philofopher, 
and  the  modern  Pletbo,  confonant  to  that 
philofophy,  profefles  Polytheifm. 

A book  publiihed  by  a perfon  known  by 
the  title  of  walking  Stuart,  is  not  lefs  to  be 
diftinguifhed ; and  we  have  feen  a Vanini in 
our  days,  if  fuch  a perfon  as  W.  Hammond 
of  Liverpool  ever  exifted. 

An  eccentric  genius  frequently  exclaim- 
ed— Oh,  that  I but  knew  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages ! I have  the  fineft  fyflem  of  religion 
poflible : it  is  fuperior  to  all  others.  It 
would  perfedtly  fuit  the  Orientalifts.  O 
that  I but  knew  their  language ; I Ihould 
grow  opulent  in  a Ihort  time  ! 

F f 2 Houflaie 
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Ilouflaie  records  an  anecdote  of  Aibzema 
f an  able  politician,  who  was  agent  for  the 
Hanfeatic  towns.  But,  with  all  his  abilities, 
he  was  continually  fluctuating  in  his  religi- 
ous opinions.  In  that  critical  time,  each 
fe<5t  or  religion  was  deflrous  of  drawing  him 
to  their  lide  j but  none  could  fucceed. 
When  he  was  at  the  Hague,  his  landlady 
informed  him,  that  there  had  been  to  en- 
quire for  him  that  day  a number  of  minilters, 
Lutherans,  (Jalvinifts,  Arminians,  Arians, 
and  Gomarifts,  who  all  exprefled  an  eager 
wilh  to  converfe  with  him.  * Madam,’  he 
anfwered,  ‘ I beg  you  would  tell  all  thefe 
gentlemen,  that  it  is  very  ufelefs  to  come  for 
the  fubjeCt  they  do;  becaufe  I am  refolved 
to  die  Incognito' 


HISTORIAN. 

The  famous  Le  Clerc,  great  in  his  day 
as  a journalift,  obferves,  that  there  are  four 
principal  things  eflential  to  conflitute  a 
good  Hiftorian;  and,  without  which,  no- 
thing 
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thing  confiderable  from  him  can  be  expedt- 
ed.  The  firft  is,  to  be  well  inftrudted  in  » • 
what  he  undertakes  to  relate.  The  fecond, 
to  be  able,  without  any  difguifes,  to  fay 
what  he  thinks  to  be  the  truth.  The  third 
is,  to  be  capable  of  relating  what  he  knows. 

The  fourth,  to  be  capable  of  judging  of  the 
events,  and  of  thofe  who  occafion  them.  If 
we  refledt  on  the  ability  of  the  Hiflorian 
in  thefe  four  points,  we  may  be  enabled  to 
judge  if  a Hiflory  is  well  or  ill  written. 

* History’  (fays  Dr.  King,  at  the  con- 
clufion  of  his  keen  Refledtions  on  Varillas) 
is,  indeed,  a ferious  matter  not  to  be  writ- 
ten carelefsly,  like  a letter  to  a friend ; nor 
with  pajjion,  like  a billet  to  a miftrefs  ; nor 
with  brafs,  like  a declamation  for  a party 
at  the  bar,  or  the  remonftrance  of  a mini- 
fter  for  his  prince ; nor,  in  fine,  by  a man 
unacquainted  with  the  world,  like  foliloquies 
and  meditations.  It  requires  a long  expe- 
rience, a found  judgment,  a clofe  attention, 
an  unqueftionable  integrity,  and  a ftyle 
without  affedlation. 

Hijlory  Ihould  never  be  dedicated  to  kings. 
Capriata,  an  efteemed  Italian  hiflorian,  de- 
dicated his  work  not  to  princes , but  to  pri- 
F f 3 'cate 
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vate  men ; for  he  was  fearful  that  an  epifile 
dedicatory  to  a monarch , would  have  given 
reafon  to  fuppofe  that  he  had  not  written 
his  hiftory  with  all  that  moderation  and 
truth  which  the  hiftorical  art  requires.  It 
was  very  judicious ; for  the  fincerity  of  an 
hiftorian  would  have  compofed  an  auk- 
ward  panegyric.  Few  dedicate  to  kings 
without  the  hope  of  fome  gratification. 
Bayle  obferves — C'eji  une  Coutume  de  piper 
aux  Souverains  a qui  l’ on  adrcjfe  un  ouvrage. 
The  hiftorian  ftiould  only  dedicate  his  works 
to  Pofterity. 


QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 

Vigneul  Marville  has  written,  in  his 
lively  and  bold  manner,  what  I muft  con- 
fefs  1 think  juft,  concerning  our  * Virgin- 
Queen.’ 

* Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England,  paflion- 
ately  admired  handfome  and  well-made 
men ; and  he  was  already  far  advanced  in 
her  favour  who  approached  her  with  beauty 
and  with  grace.  On  the  contrary,  fhe  had 

fo 
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fo  unconquerable  an  averfion  for  ugly  and 
ill-made  men,  who  had  been  treated  un- 
fortunately by  Nature,  that  fhe  could  not 
endure  their  prefence. 

‘ When  fhe  ilfued  from  her  palace,  her 
guards  were  careful  to  difperfe  from  before 
her  eyes  hideous  and  deformed  people,  the 
lame,  the  hunch- backed,  &cc.  in  a word,  all 
thofe  whofe  appearancd  might  fhock  her 
delicate  fenfations. 

* There  is  this  fingular  and  admirable  in 
the  condudt  of  Elizabeth,  that  fhe  made  her 
pleafures  fubfervient  to  her  politics,  and 
fhe  maintained  her  affairs  by  what  in  gene- 
ral occafions  the  ruin  of  princes.  So  f'ecret 
were  her  amours,  that,  even  to  the  prel'ent 
day,  their-  myfteries  cannot  be  penetrated ; 
but  the  utility  fhe  drew  from  them  is  public, 
and  always  operated  for  the  good  of  her 
people.  Her  lovers  were  her  minifters,  and 
her  minifters  were  her  lovers.  Love  com- 
manded, Love  was  obeyed  j and  the  reign, 
of  this  princefs  was  happy,  becaufe  it  was  a 
reign  of  Love,  in  which  it’s  chains  and  it’s 
llavery  are  liked  !’ 

The  origin  of  Raleigh’s  advancement  in 
the  queen’s  graces,  was  by  an  adtion  of  gal- 
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lantry,  which  perfectly  gratified  her  majefty, 
not  infenfible  to  flattery.  He  found  the 
queen  taking  a walk ; and  a wet  place  in- 
commoding her  royal  footiieps,  Raleigh 
immediately  fpread  his  new  plufli  cloak 
acrofs  the  miry  place.  The  queen  ftepped 
cautioufly  on  it,  and  pafled  over  dry ; but 
not  without  a particular  obfervation  of  him 
who  had  given  her  fo  eloquent,  though 
filent  a flattery.  Shortly  afterwards,  from 
Captain  Raleigh,  he  became  Sir  Walter, 
and  rapidly  advanced  in  the  queen’s  fa- 
vour. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Elizabeth  felt 
the  amorous  paflion  in  anr  extreme  degree; 
particularly  for  her  favourite  the  Earl  of 
Eflex.  Every  reader  does  not  know  that 
that  paflion  could  not  be  gratified:  there 
were  phyfical  reafons  againfl:  it;  her  amours 
ywould  have  cojl  her , her  life.  So  well  was 
fhe  perfuaded  of  this,  that,  one  day  when 
lhe  was  warmly  prefled  to  marry  the  Duke 
of  Alenfon,  who  courted  her  with  ardour, 
flic  anlvvered,  that  fhe  did  not  confider  her- 
felf  as  fo  little  loved  by  her  fubjedts,  that 
they  were  defirous  of  burying  her  before  her 
time. 


Hume 
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Hume  has  fumifhed  us  with  ample  proofs 
of  the  pajjion  which  her  courtiers  feigned 
for  her,  and  which,  with  others  I fhall  give, 
confirm  the  opinion  of  Vigneul  Marville, 
who  did  not  know,  probably,  the  reafon 
why  her  amours  were  never  difcovered ; 
which,  indeed,  never  went  further  than  mere 
gallantry.  Hume  has  preferved,  in  his 
notes,  a letter  written  by  Raleigh.  It  is  a 
perfed  amorous  compoiition.  After  hav- 
ing exerted  his  poetic  talent  to  exalt  her 
charms , and  his  ajfeflion,  he  concludes,  by 
comparing  her  majefty,  who  was  then  fixty , 
to  Venus  and  Diana.  Sir  Walter  was  not 
her  only  courtier  who  wrote  in  this  flyle. 

Thofewho  are  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  private  anecdotes  of  thofe  times,  know 
what  encouragement  this  royal  coquette 
gave  to  moft  who  were  near  her  perfon. 
Dodd,  in  his  Church  Hiftory,  fays,  that  the 
Earls  of  Arran  and  Arundel,  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Pickering,  * were  not  out  of  hopes  of 
gaining  Queen  Elizabeth’s  affedions  in  a 
matrimonial  way.’ 

She  encouraged  every  perfon  of  emi- 
nence : fhe  even  went  fo  far,  on  the  anni- 
verfary  of  her  coronation,  as  publicly  to 
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take  a ring  from  her  finger,  and  put  it  on 
the  Duke  of  Alcncon’s  hand.  She  alfo 
ranked  amongft  her  fuitors,  Henry  the 
Third  of  France,  and  Henry  the  Great. 
There  was  alfo  a taylor  who  died  for  love 
of  her  majefly. 

When  Buzenval  ridiculed  her  bad  pro- 
nunciation of  the  Frenchlanguage,  fhe  never 
forgave  him.  And  when  Henry  IV.  fent 
him  over  to  her  on  an  embafly,  fhe  would 
not  receive  him.  So  nice  was  the  irritable 
pride  of  this  great  Queen,  that  fhe  made  her 
private  injuries  matters  of  Hate. 

‘This  Queen,’  (writes  Du  Maurier,  in  his 
Memoir es  pour  fervir  a t Hi/loir e de  Hollande ) 
* who  dil'played  fo  many  heroic  accomplifh- 
ments,  had  this  foible — of  wifhing  to  be 
thought  beautiful  by  all  the  world.  I heard 
from  my  father,  that,  having  been  fent  to 
her,  at  every  audience  he  had  with  her  ma- 
jefty,  fhe  pulled  off  her  gloves  more  than  a 
hundred  times,  to  difplay  her  hands,  which 
indeed  were  very  beautiful  and  very  white.’ 

HoufTaie,  in  his  Memoires  Hiftoriques, 
See.  vol.  I.  p.  74,  has  given  the  following 
anecdote  of  Elizabeth,  which  I give  in  his 
own  words,  but  do  not  venture  to  tranflate 
q fo 
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fo  fcandalous,  though  fo  gallant,  an  inter- 
view. 

* Un  jour,  Nicolas  de  Harlay,  etant  a 
l’audience  de  la  reine  d’Angletcrre  Elifa- 
beth,  lui  coula  quclque  mot  de  mariage  avec 
le  roi  Ion  maitre.  II  ne  faut  pas  Jonger  a 
cela,  repondit-eile ; man  Gendarme  (c’eft  le 
nom  de  guerre  qu’clle  donnoit  a Henri  IV.) 
n'eji  pas  nion  fait , ni  moi  le  Jien  : non  pas 
que  je  ne  J'ois  encore  en  dtat  de  donner  du 
plaijir  a un  mart  qui  me  conviendroit , mats 
pour  d ’ autres  raifons.  La-dedus  levant  fes 
jupes  et  le  has  de  fa  chemife,  elle  lui  montra 
fa  cuifle.  Harlay  mit  un  genou  a terre,  et 
la  lui  baifa.  Elifabeth  s’en  facha,  ou  fit 
femblant  de  s’en  facher,  comme  d’un  man- 
quement  de  refpedt.  Madame  dit-il,  par- 
donnez-moi  ce  que  je  viens  de  faire  : c'ejl  ce 
qu  auroit  fait  mon  Maitre , s'il  eti  avoit  vu 
autant.  Cette  excufe  plut  a la  reine  qui  fe 
connoidoit  fort  en  galanterie,  et  Henri  IV. 
en  loua  Harlay.’ 

I have  yet  another  anecdote,  not  lefs  cu- 
rious. It  is  relative  to  the  affair  of  the  Duke 
of  Anjou  and  our  Elizabeth.  It  is  another 
proof  of  her  partiality  for  handfome  men. 

The 
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The  writer  was  Lewis  Guyon,  a contempo- 
rary of  the  times  he  notices. 

* Francis  Duke  of  Anjou  being  defirous  of 
marrying  a crowned  head,  caufed  propofals 
of  marriage  to  be  made  to  Elizabeth  Queen 
of  England.  Letters  palled  betwixt  them, 
and  their  portraits  were  exchanged.  At 
length  her  majefty  informed  him,  that  Ihs 
would  never  contrail  a marriage  with  any 
one  who  fought  her,  if  fhe  did  not  firft  fee 
bis  pcrfon.  If  he  would  not  come,  nothing 
more  fhould  be  faid  on  the  fubjedl.  This 
prince,  over-prefled  by  his  young  friends, 
(who  were  as  little  able  of  judging  as  him- 
felf)  paid  no  attention  to  the  counfels  of 
men  of  maturer  judgment.  He  pafled  over 
to  England  without  a fplendid  train.  The 
faid  lady  contemplated  his  pcrfon:  fhe  found 
him  ugly,  disfigured  by  deep  fears  of  the 
f mall-pox,  and  that  he  alfo  had  an  ill-Jhaped 
nofe,  with  fwellings  in  the  neck  ! All  thefe 
were  fo  many  realons  with  her,  that  he 
could  never  be  admitted  into  her  good 
graces.’ 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  taught  to  write  by 
the  celebrated  Roger  Afcham.  Her  writing 
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is  extremely  beautiful  and  corredt,  as  may 
be  feen  by  examining  a little  manufeript 
book  of  prayers,  prelerved  in  the  Britiili 
Mufcum. 


CROMWELL. 

In  the  Funeral  Oration  of  Henrietta, 
Queen  of  England,  the  charadterof  Crom- 
well is  delineated  by  a pencil  of  which  the 
ftrokes  are  firm,  though  delicate — 

‘ A man  was  feen  with  a profundity  of 
mind  that  exceeds  our  belief.  As  finilhed 
a Hypocrite  as  he  was  a ikilful  Politician  ; 
capable  of  undertaking  any  thing,  and  of 
concealing  what  he  undertook  ; equally  in- 
defatigable and  adtive  in  peace  as  in  war ; 
who  left  nothing  to  Fortune  which  he  could 
feize  from  her  by  forefight  and  prudence  ; 
but,  for  what  remained,  always  fo  vigilant 
and  fo  ready,  that  he  never  failed  to  im- 
prove the  occafions  lhe  prefented  him.  In 
a word,  he  was  one  of  thofe  daring  and  ad- 
venturous minds  which  feem  born  to  change 
the  affairs  of  the  world.' 


The 
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The  ambaflador  from  the  French  Court 
in  that  day  was  an  able  Minifter ; and  that 
he  was,  at  the  fame  time,  a fine  Writer, 
the  following  fketch  of  Cromwell  evinces. 
It  has  the  advantage  of  being  given  by  one 
who  was  a witnels  to  what  he  obferves — 

‘ He  was  gentle  and  cruel  when  either  was 
neceffary  for  his  interefts.  He  had  no  faith  in 
religion,  no  honour  in  his  profeflions,  no  fide- 
lity to  his  friends,  than  as  the  femblance  of 
thcfe  virtues  ferved  towards  his  aggrandize- 
ment. He  knew  better  than  any  man  to 
put  into  practice  all  the  pious  grimaces  and 
infinuating  manners  of  the  falfe  votarifts  of 
religion  j and  to  conceal,  under  an  humble 
air  and  popular  addrefs,  an  unmeafurable 
ambition.  In  a word,  he  poflefi'ed,  in  the 
fupreme  degree,  all  the  qualities  of  a great 
Politician  j and  there  was  nothing  wanting 
to  compleat  his  good  fortune,  but  to  have 
acquired  his  fuccefs  by  better  means,  to 
have  lived  longer,  and  to  have  had  children 
worthy  of  fucceeding  him.’ 


EDWARD 
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EDWARD  THE  FOURTH. 

Our  Edward  the  Fourth  was  a gay  and 
voluptuous  Prince ; and,  what  is  lingular, 
he  probably  owed  his  crown  to  his  enormous 
debts,  and  paffion  for  the  fair  fex.  He 
had  not  one  Jane  Shore,  but  many.  Hear 
honeft  Philip  de  Comines, his  contemporary. 
He  fays,  that  what  greatly  contributed  to 
his  entering  London  as  foon  as  he  appeared 
at  it’s  gates,  was  the  great  debts  this  Prince 
had  contra&ed,  which  made  his  creditors 
gladly  alTift  him ; and  the  high  favour  in 
which  he  was  held  by  the  Bourgeoifes,  into 
whofe  good  graces  he  had  frequently  glided, 
and  who  gained  over  to  him  their  hufbands — 
who,  I fuppofe,  for  the  tranquillity  of  their 
lives,  were  glad  to  depofe  or  raife  mo- 
narchs.  ■ • 

Thefe  are  De  Comines’s  words — * Many 
ladies,  and  rich  citizens  wives,  of  whom  for- 
merly he  had  great  privacies  and  familiar  ac- 
quaintance, gained  over  to  him  their  liuf- 
bands  and  relations.’  • * • 
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This  is  the  defeription  of  his  voluptuous 
life ; we  mud  recoiled:,  that  the  writer  had 
been  an  eye-witnefs,  and  was  an  honed:  man ; 
while  modern  Hidorians  only  view  objeds 
through  the  coloured  medium  of  their  ima- 
gination, and  do  not  always  merit  the  latter 
appellation. 

‘ He  had  been,  during  the  lad:  twelve 
years,  more  accudomed  to  his  cafe  and  plea- 
fures  than  any  other  Prince  who  lived  in 
his  time.  He  had  nothing  in  his  thoughts 
but  les  dames , and  of  them  more  than  was 
reafonable ; and  hunting-matches,  good  eat- 
ing, and  great  care  of  his  perfon.  When  he 
went,  in  their  fcafons,  to  thefe  nunting- 
matches,  he  always  caufed  to  be  carried  with 
him  great  pavilions  for  les  dames ; and,  at 
the  fame  time,  gave  fplendid  entertainments; 
fo  that  it  is  not  furprizing  that  his  perfon 
was  as  jolly  as  any  one  I ever  faw.  He  was 
then  young,  and  as  handlbme  as  any  man 
of  his  age  ; but  he  has  fince  become  enor- 
moufly  fat.’ 

Since  I have  got  old  Philip  in  my  hand, 
the  reader  will  not,  perhaps,  be  difpleafed, 
if  he  attends  to  a little  more  of  his  naivete, 
which  will  appear  in  the  form  of  a converfa - 
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zione  of  the  times.  He  now  relates  what 
palled  between  Edward  and  the  King  of 
France — 

* When  the  ceremony  of  the  oath  was 
concluded,  our  king,  who  was  defirous  of 
being  friendly,  began  to  fay  to  the  King  of 
England,  in  a laughing  way,  that  he  mull 
come  to  Paris,  and  be  jovial  amongft  our 
ladies;  and  that  he  would  give  him  the 
Cardinal  de  Bourbon  for  his  confelfor,  who 
would  very  willingly  abfolve  him  of  any  Jin 
which  perchance  he  might  commit.  The 
King  of  England  feemed  well  pleated  at  the 
invitation,  and  laughed  heartily ; for  he 
knew  that  the  faid  cardinal  was  un  jort  bon 
compagnon.  When  the  king  was  returning, 
he  lpoke  on  the  road  to  me ; and  faid,  that 
he  did  not  like  to  find  the  King  of  England 
fo  much  inclined  to  come  to  Paris.  “ He 
is,”  faid  he,  “ a very  bandfome  king:  he 
likes  the  womdn  too  much.  He  may  pro- 
bably find  one  at  Paris  that  may  make  hiin 
like  to  come  too  often,  or  day  too  long. 
His  predeceffors  have  already  been  too 
much  at  Paris  and  in  Normandy and  that 
his  company  was  not  agreeable  this  Jide  of 
Vol.  I.  G g the 
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the  fea ; but  that,  beyond  the  fea,  he  wiftied 
to  be  bon  frere  et  amy' 

I feel  an  inclination  to  give  another  con- 
verfation-piece  > but,  left  the  reader  fhouid 
not  fo  keenly  relifh  the  honeft  old  narrator 
as  myfelf,  it  u:ay  be  neceflary  to  reftrain  my 
pen. 


A RELIC. 

Henry  the  Third  was  deeply  tainted  with 
the  vileft  fuperftition.  He  was  a prince  of 
a daftardly  difpofition  j and,  like  all  bigots, 
endeavoured,  by  mean  fubterfuge  and  low 
cunning,  to  circumvent  others:  incapable 
of  that  noble  franknefs  which  characterizes 
an  honeft  man  not  bigotted  to  the  fenfelefs 
rites  of  fuperftition.  As  an  inftance  of  his 
bigotry,  take  this  account  of  a Relic,  which 
is  too  curious  to  abridge — 

‘ Henry  fummoned  all  the  great  men  of 
the  kingdom,  A.  D.  1247,  to  come  to  Lon- 
don on  the  feftival  of  Saint  Edward,  to  re- 
ceive an  account  of  a certain  facred  benefit 
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which  Heaven  had  lately  bellowed  on  Eng- 
land. The  lingular  ftrain  of  tbis  fummons 
excited  the  moll  eager  curiofity,  and  brought 
great  multitudes  to  London  at  the  time 
appointed;  When  they  were  all  alfembled 
in  Saint  Paul’s  Church,  the  King  acquainted 
them,  that  the  Great  Mailer  of  the  Knight9 
T emplars  had  fen  t him,  by  one  of  his  K n igh  ts, 
a phial  of  eryllal,  containing  a /mail  por- 
tion of  the  precious  blood  of  Chrijl,  which  he 
had^lhed  upon  the  Croj's  for  the  filvation 
of  the  world,  attefed  to  be  genuine  by  the 
feals  of  the  Patriarch  of  Jerufalem,  of  leve- 
ral  Archbilhops,  Bilhops,  and  Abbots.  This, 
he  informed  them,  he  defigned  to  carry,  the 
next  day,  in  folemn  procelfion,  to  Welt- 
minller,  attended  by  them,  and  by  all  the 
Clergy  of  London,  in  their  proper  habits, 
with  their  banners,  crucifixes,  and  wax-can- 
dles ; and  exhorted  all  who  were  pfefent  to 
prepare  themfelves  for  that  facred  folemnity, 
by  fpending  the  night  in  watching,  falling^ 
and  devout  exercifes, 

* On  the  morrow,  when  the  procelfion 
Was  put  in  order,  the  King  approached  the 
facred  phial  with  reverence , fear , and  trem- 
bling ; took  it  in  both  his  hands ; and,  hold- 
G g 2 ing 
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ing  it  up  higher  than  his  face,  proceeded 
under  a canopy,  two  aftiftants  fupporting 
his  arms.  Such  was  the  devotion  of  Henry 
on  this  occafion,  that,  though  the  road  be- 
tween Saint  Paul’s  and  Weftminfter  was 
very  deep  and  miry,  he  kept  his  eyes  con- 
ftantly  fixed  on  the  phial,  or  on  heaven. 
When  the  proceffion  approached  Weftmin- 
fter, it  was  met  by  two  Monks  of  that  Abbey, 
who  conducted  it  into  the  church,  where 
the  King  depofited  the  venerable  Relic  j 
which,’  fays  the  Hiftorian,  * made  all  Eng- 
land fhine  with  glory,  dedicating  it  to  God 
and  Saint  Edward.’ 


CHARLES  THE  FIRST. 

V 

A French  writer  has  recorded  an  anec- 
dote of  this  unfortunate  prince,  which  cha- 
racterizes the  claliical  turn  of  his  mind,  and 
the  placability  of  his  difpofition. 

* A Frenchman,  who  had  formed  a ten- 
der connection  with  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
principal  enemies  of  Charles — who  was  then 
put  under  arreft/but  very  carelefsly  guarded 
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—having  learnt  from  this  lady,  that  they 
had  refolved  to  make  the  king  periih  on  a 
fcaffold,  communicated  the  intelligence  to 
Mr.  De  Bellicore,  the  French  ambaflador, 
who  immediately  ran  to  the  king,  to  give 
him  the  important  notice.  Bellicore  was 
kept  in  waiting  for  a long  time : at  lafh  the 
king  came  to  him,  and  faid — ‘ I have  been 
at  a comedy : and  I never  was  more  enter- 
tained.’— * Ah,  Sire  !’  anl'wered  Bellicore, 
* it  is  about  a tragedy  of  which  I have  to 
fpeak  to  you!’  And  then  informed  him  of 
what  had  been  lately  communicated  to  him ; 
entreating  him,  at  the  fame  time,  to  fave 
himfelf  by  a veflel,  which  lie  could  jnftantly 
prepare.  The  king  calmly  anfwered  him 
with  this  line  from  an  old  Latin  poet — Qvi 
procumbit  butni,  non  babet  unde  cadat — * He 
who  lies  proftrate  on  the  earth  need  not  fear 
to  fall.’—*  Sire,’  faid  Bellicore,  * they  may 
occalion/6/r  bead  to  fall!’ 

This  ftiews  that  he  did  not  lufpeft  then- 
cruelties  would  ever  have  been  carried  to 
the  length  they  were  j and  it  muft  be  con- 
felfed,  when  he  had  been  brought  fo  low, 
all  the  reft  was  perfecutmg  inhumanity. 
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* KING  OF  ENGLAND,  FRANCE,  &C.’ 

Nothing  can  be  more  empty  and  ridi- 
culous than  the  title  which  our  monarchs 
affiime  of  — ‘ The  Kings  of  France.'  It 
would  characterize  a great  prince  to  erazc 
from  his  true  honours  this  fictitious  one. 
An  JLnglifh  monarch  fhould  not  fuffer  his 
dignity  to  be  expofed  to  the  (mile  of  the 
philolopher. 

Charpentier  very  temperately  flates  the 
only  two  principles  by  which  our  kings  can 
afl’umes  thi  title.  The  firft,  from  Edward 
the  Third  being  fon  of  Ilabclia  of  France, 
who  was  iifter  to  three  Kings  of  France, 
Louis  Hutin,  Philip  the  Long,  and  Charles 
the  Fair,  who  died  wit’  out  children:  fo 
that  Edward,  their  nephew,  difputed  the 
crown  of  France  with  Philip  de  Valois , on 
the  foundation  of  the  Salique  law,  which 
had  never  yet  been, agitated.  This  law  fays, 
that  the  kingdom  of  France  ne  tombant  point 
eit  quenouille : i.  e.  ‘The  fceptre  of  France 
fl.all  never  degenerate  into  a diftaffi’  The 

children 
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children  of  the  daughters  of  France  can  ne- 
ver fucceed  to  it.  As  the  prefent  monarchs 
of  England  are  not  defendants  of  this  Ed- 
ward, they  cannot  have  any  pretenfions  to 
the  crown  of  France,  if  it  had  not  been  a 
maxim  with  them,  that  the  rights  once  de- 
volved on  the  crown  are  for  ever  unahen- 
able  and  imprefcriptible.  The  lecond  princi- 
ple is,  the  donation  which  Charles  the.  Sixth 
made  of  the  crown  of  France  to  our  Henry 
the  Fifth,  his  fon-in-law,  to  the  exclufion 
of  his  fon  Charles  the  Seventh. 

We  may  add  here,  that  Cromwell  offered 
to  fell  Cardinal  Mazarine  all  the  vouchers 
for  France,  which  are  preferved  in  the 
Tower,  for  a hundred  thoufand  crowns.  It 
was  at  this  price  he  rated  the  claims  of  Eng- 
land to  the  crown  of  France;  but  the  Cardi- 
nal wifely  deemed  even  that  fum  too  high 
a price. 

If  it  be  a maxim  with  our  crown,  of  which 
lam  ignorant,  that  the  rights  once  devolved 
upon  it,  are  unalienable  and  imprefcriptible, 
it  may  be  faid  that  we  poflefs  the  United 
States  of  America ; but,  I believe,  this  fo- 
vereignty  would  not  be  fo  eaiily  permitted 
as  that  of  the  French  monarchy. 
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WILLIAM  THE  CONQUEROR. 

That  it  is  dangerous  to  exercifeour  rail- 
lery on  thole  men  whole  ‘fwords  are  lharper 
than  their  pens,’  the  prcient  anecdote  may 
verify. 

, Philip  the  Firft,  of  France,  freqhently  in- 
dulged his  humour  at  the  expence  of  the 
Conqueror’s  rather  too  large  enbonpoint  and 
prominent  belly.  When  William  remained 
uncommonly  long  at  Rouen,  Philip,  who 
did  not  much  approve  of  his  proximity  to 
his  court,  frequently,  in  a jelling  manner, 
enquired  of  his  courtiers  if  they  did  not 
know  when  William  would  lie-in?  The 
Conqueror,  informed  of  this  jtji,  gave  him 
to  underfland  that,  when  he  lhould  get 
abroad,  he  would  come  to  return  his  com- 
pliments, for  his  kind  enquiries,  to  Saint 
Genevieve,  at  Paris,  with  ten  thouland 
lances,  inllead  of  candles  ! Whatever 
might  be  the  wit  of  thefe  monarchs,  the 
arms  of  William  were  not  contemptible. 
Such  was  the  vengeance  he  took  for  the 
2 raillery 
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raillery  of  Philip,  that  he  defblated  in  a 
fhort  time  the  French  Vexin,  burnt  the  city 
of  Mantes,  and  mafi'acred  the  inhabitants  ; 
and,  had  not  his  death  impeded  his  pro- 
grefs,  he  very  probably  would  have  con- 
quered France,  as  he  had  England. 


PARR  AND  JENKINS. 

Of  thefe  men,  who  are  Angular  in  fiances 
of  a patriarchal  longevity  of  life,  the  reader 
may  not  be  aifpleaied  to  attend  to  the  follow- 
ing well-authenticated  notices  concerning 
them. 

. Thomas  Parr  was  born  ia  the  lafl  year  of 
King  Edward  the  Fourth,  anno  1483.  He 
rparried  his  fir  A:  wife,  Jane,  at  eighty  years 
pf  age  j and,  in  above  thirty  years,  Ihe 
brought  him  but  two  children,  the  eldelt 
ef  which  did  not  live  above  three  years.  He 
married  his  fecond  wife,  Catherine,  when 
he  was  an  hundred  and  twenty  years  of  age, 
by  whom  he  had  one  child.  He  lived  till  he 
had  attained  tofomething  above  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  of  age.  Thomas  Earlof  Arun,~ 
• del 
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-del  caufed  him  to  be  brought  to  Weftminfter 
about  two  months  before  his  death  : there 
he  palled  moft  of  his  time  in  fleep?  and  an 
'ocular  witnefs  has  thus  deferibed  him— 

* F rom  bead  to  heel,  his  body  bad,  all  over, 

A quickfct,  thickfet,  nat’ral,  hairy  cover.’ 

It  is  fuppofed  this  removal,  by  taking 
him  from  his  native  ajr,  and  the  difturbance 
of  much  company,  haftened  his  death.  He 
died  there,  November  15,  1634,  in  the 
ninth  year  of  King  Charles  the  Firft,  and 
was  buried  in  the  Abbey. 

Henry' Jenkins  lived  till  he  was  an  hundred 
and  fixty-qine  years  of  age.  A remarkable 
circumftance  difeovered  the  age  of  this  man.  ' 
Iking  fworn  a witnefs  in  a caufe  of  an  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years,  the  judge  could  not 
help  reproving  him,  till  he  faid  he  was  then 
butler  to  the  Lord  Conyers  j and,  at  length, 
his  name  was  found  in  fome  old  regiftpr  of 
the  Lord  Conyer’s  menial  fervants,  Dr.  Tan-r 
cred  Robinfon,  who  fent  the  account  of  this 
man  to  the  Royal  Society,  adds  farther,  that 
Henryjenkins,  coming  into  his  lifter’s  kitchen 
to  beg  an  alms,  he  afked  him  how  old  he 
was  ? After  a little  paufing,  he  faid,  he  W4S 
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about  one  hundred  and  fixtv-two  or  three. 
The  Doctor  'afleed  him,  what  Kings  he  re- 
membered ? He  faid,  ‘ Ilenry  the  Eighth.’ 
What  public  things  he  could  longeft  remem-  • 
ber  ? He  faid,  ‘ the  fight  at  Flowden 
Field.'  Whether  the  King  was  there  ? He 
faid,  * No,  he  was  in  France,  and  the  Earl 
pf  Surrey  was  General.’  How  old  he  was 
then?  He  faid,  ‘About  twelve  years  old.’ 
The  Doftor  infpedfced  an  old  Chronicle  that 
was  in  the  houfe,  and  found  that  the  battle 
of  Flowden  Field  wasone  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  years  before ; that  the  Earl  he  named 
was  General ; and  that  Henry  the  Eighth 
Was  then  at  Tournay. 

Jenkins  from  a labourer  became  a beggar, 
and  could  neither  write  nor  read.  He  lived 
by  alms  which  he  collected  about  foine 
places  in  Yorklhire.  He  died  December  the 
?th,  1^70,  and  lies  buried  at  Bolton  in  that 
fibre,  where,  in  1743*  a monument  was 
created  to  his  memory. 
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THE  SENATE  OF  JESUITS. 

i * 

There  is  to  be  found,  in  a book  intitled  . 
— ‘ Intercts  et  Maximes  des  Princes  et  des 
Etats  Souverains,  Par  M.  Le  Due  de  Ro- 
han ; Cologne,  1666’ — ananecdote  concern- 
ing the  Jefuits  ; fo  much  the  more  curious, 
as  neither  Puffendorf  or  Vertot  have  noticed 
it  in  their  Hiftories,  though  it’s  authority 
cannot  be  higher.  It  was  probably  un- . 
known  to  them. 

When  Sigifmond,  King  of  Sweden,  was 
eledted  King  of  Poland,  he  made  a treaty 
with  the  States  of  Sweden,  by  which  he 
obliged  himfelf  to  pafs  every  fifth  year  in 
that  kingdom.  In  the  courfe  of  time,  being 
conftrained,  by  the  wars  he  had  with  the. 
Ottoman  Court,  with  Mufcovy,  and  Tar- 
tary,  to  remain  in  Poland,  to  animate,  by 
his  prefence,  the, wars  he  held  with  fuch 
powerful  enemies ; he  failed,  during  fifteen 
years,  of  accomplilhing  his  promife.  To 
remedy  this,  in  fome  fliape,  by  the  advice 
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of  the  Jefuits,  who  had  gained  the  afcendant 
over  him,  he  created  a Senate,  which  was 
to  refide  at  Stockholm,  compofed  of  forty 
chofen  Jefuits,  to  decide  on  every  affair  of  * 
Bate.  He  publifhed  a declaration  in  their 
favour  j and  prefented  them  with  letters- 
patent,  by  which  he  clothed  them  with  the 
Royal  authority. 

While  this  fenate  of  Jefuits  was  at  Dant- 
zic,  waiting  for  a fair  wind  to  let  fail  for 
Stockholm,  he  publifhed  an  edidt,  that  they 
fhould  receive  them  as  his  own  Royal  per- 
fon.  A public  Council  was  immediately 
held.  Charles,  the  uncle  of  Sigifmond, 
the  prelates,  and  the  Lords,  refolved  to  pre- 
pare for  them  a fplendid  and  magnificent 
entry.  • ' 

But,  in  a private  Council,  they  came  to 
Very  contrary  refolutions : for  the  Prince 
faid,  he  could  not  bear  that  a Senate  of 
Priefls  fhould  command,  in  preference  to 
all  the  honours  and  autarky  of  fo  many 
Princes  and  Lords,  natives  of  the  country.  .. 
All  the  others  agreed  with  him  in  rejecting 
this  Holy  Senate.  It  was  then  the  Arch- 
bifhop  rofe,  and  faid — * Since  Sigifmond 
has  difdained  to  be  our  King,  fo  alfo  w« 
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mull  not  acknowledge  him  aS  fuch ; and 
from  this  moment  we  rtiould  no  more  con- 
fider  ourfelves  as  his  fubjedls.  His  authority 
is  in fnfpcnfo,  bccaufe  he  lias  bellowed  it  on 
the  Jefuits  who  form  this  Senate.  The  Peo- 
ple have  not  yet  acknowledged  them.  In 
this  interval  of  refignation  on  the  one  fide, 
and  aflumption  of  the  other,  I difpenfe  you 
all  of  the  fidelity  the  king  may  claim  from  you 
as  his  Swedilh  fubiedts.’  When  he  had  fdd 
this,  the  Prince  of  Bithvnia,  addrefling  him- 
felf  to  Prince  Charles,  uncle  of  the  King,  faid 
—‘I  own  no  other  King  than  you;  and  I be- 
lieve you  are  now  obliged  to  receive  us  as . 
your  affedlionate  fubjedts,  and  to  aflift  us  to 
chafe  thefe  vermin  from  the  ftate.'  All  the 
others  joined  him,  and  acknowledged  Charle9 
as  their  lawful  Monarch. 

Having  refolved  to  keep  their  declaration 
for  fome  time  fecret,  they  deliberated  in 
what  manner  they  were  to  receive  and  to 
precede  this  Senate  in  their  entry  into  the 
harbour,  who  were  on  board  a great  gal- 
leon, which  they  had  caufed  to  call  anchor 
two  leagues  from  Stockholm,  that  they 
might  enter  more  magnificently  in  the  night, 
when  the-  fire-works  they  had  prepared 
8 would 
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would  appear  to  the  greateft  advantage. 
About  the  time  of  their  reception.  Prince 
Charles,  accompanied  by  twenty-five  or 
thirty  veflels,  appeared  before  the  Senate. 
Wheeling  about,  and  forming  a caracol  of 
fliips,  they  difeharged  a volley,  and  emptied 
all  their  cannon  on  the  galleon  of  this  Se- 
nate, which  had  it's  fides  pierced  through 
with  the  balls.  The  galleon  was  immedi- 
ately filled  with  water,  and  funk,  without 
one  of  the  unfortunate  Jefuits  being  afliftedj 
on  the  contrary,  they  cried  to  them,  that 
this  was  the  time  to  perform  fome  miracle, 
fuch  as  they  were  accuftomed  to  do  in  India 
and  Japan  ; and,  if  they  chofe,  they  could 
walk  on  the  waters  ! 

The  report  of  the  cannon,  and  the  fmoke. 
which  the  powder  occafioned,  prevented 
either  the  cries  or  the  fubmerfion  of  the 
holy  fathers  from  being  obferved:  and,  as 
if  they  were  conducting  the  Senate  to  the 
town,  Charles  entered  triumphantly ; went 
into  the  church,  where  they  fung  Te  Deam ; 
and,  to  conclude  the  night,  he  partook  of 
the  entertainment  which  had  been  prepared 
for  the  ill-fated  Senate. 

The  Jefui;s  of  the  city  of  Stockholm 
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having  come,  about  midnight,  to  pay  their 
rcfpe&s  to  the  Fathers  of  the  Senate,  per- 
ceived their  lofs.  They  dire&ly  ported  up 
placards  of  excommunication  againft  Charles 
and  his  adherents,  who  had  caufed  the  Se- 
nate to  perifh.  They  folicited  the  people 
to  rebel ; but  they  were  foon  chafed  from 
the  city,  and  Charles  made  a public  profef- 
fion  of  Lutheranifm. 

Sigifmond,  King  of  Poland,  began  a war 
with  Charles  in  1604,  which  lartcd  two 
years.  Difturbed  by  the  invafions  of  the 
Tartars,  the  Mufcovitcs,  and  the  Colfacs, 
a truce  was  concluded. 


THE  LOVER’S  HEART. 

The  following  tale  is  recorded  in  the 
Hirtorical  Memoirs  of  Champagne,  by  Bou- 
gier.  It  has  been  a favourite  narrative  with 
the  old  romance  writers  ; and  the  principal 
incident,  however  objedtionable,  ha's  been 
difplayed  in  feveral  modern  poems.-  It  is 
probable,  that  the  true  hiftory  will  be  ac- 
ceptable. 
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ccptable,  for  it’s  tender  and  amorous  inci- 
dent, to  the  fair  reader. 

Since  this  little  hifloryhas  been  publifhed, 
I have  found  it  related  by  Howel,  in  his 
* Familiar  Letters,’  in  one  addreffed  to  Ben 
Jonfon.  It  differs  in  fome  minute  circum- 
flances.  He  recommends  it  to  him  as  a 
fubjedl  ‘ which  peradventure  you  may  make 
ufe  of  in  your  way:’  and  concludes  by  fay- 
ing— * In  my  opinion,  which  vails  to  your’s, 
this  is  choice  and  rich  fluff  for  you  to  put 
upon  your  loom,  and  make  a curious  web 
of.’ 

The  Lord  De  Coucy,  vaffal  to  the  Count 
De  Champagne,  was  one  of  the  mofl  ac- 
complifhed  youths  of  his  time.  He  loved, 
with  an  excefs  of  paflion,  the  lady  of  the 
Lord  Du  Fayel,  who  felt  for  him  a reciprocal 
affedtion.  It  was  with  the  mofl  poignant 
grief  this  lady  heard  her  lover  acquaint*  her, 
that  he  had  refolvcd  to  accompany  the  King 
and  the  Count  De  Champagne  to  the  wars 
of  the  Holy  Land;  but  fhe  could  not  oppofe 
his  wifhes,  bccaufe  fhe  hoped  that  his  ab- 
fence  might  diffipate  the  jealoufy  of  her 
hufband.  The  time  of  departure  having 
come,  thefe  two  lovers  parted  with  fbrrows 
Vol.  I.  H h of 
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of  the  mod  lively  tendernefs.  The  lady, 
in  quitting  her  lover,  prefented  him  with 
fome  rings,  fome  diamonds,  and  with  a 
firing  that  (he  had  woven  herfelf  of  his  own 
hair,  intermixed  with  filk  and  buttons  of 
large  pearls,  to  ferve  him,  according  to  the 
falhion  of  thole  days,  to  tie  a magnificent 
hood  which  covered  his  helmet.  This  he 
gratefully  accepted, and  inllantly  departed. 

When  he  arrived  at  Paleftine,  he  received 
at  the  fiege  of  Acre,  in  1191,  in  glorioully 
afeending  the  ramparts,  a wound,  which 
was  declared  mortal.  He  employed  the 
few  moments  he  had  to  live,  in  writing  to 
the  Lady  Du  Fayel;  and  he  made  ufe  of 
thofe  fervid  expreffions  which  were  natural 
to  him  in  his  afflictive  fituation.  He  order- 
ed his  Squire  to  embalm  his  heart  after  his 
. death,  and  to  convey  it  to  his  beloved  mif- 
trei's,  with  the  prefents  he  had  received  from 
her  hands  in  quitting  her. 

The  Squire,  faithful  to  the  dying  com- 
mands of  his  mailer,  returned  immediately 
to  France,  to  prefent  the  heart  and  the  pre- 
fents to  the  Lady  of  Du  Fayel.  But,  when 
he  approached  the  callle  of  this  lady,  he 
concealed  himlelf  in  the  neighbouring  wood, 
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till  he  could  find  Tome  favourable  moment 
to  compleat  his  promife.  He  had  the  mif- 
fortune  to  be  obferved  by  the  hulband  of 
this  lady,  who  recognized  him,  and  who  im- 
mediately fufpedled  he  came  in  fearch  of  his 
wife  with  fome  mefiage  from  his  matter.  He 
threatened  to  deprive  him  of  his  life,  if  he 
did  not  divulge  what  had  occafioned  him 
to  come  there.  The  Squire  gave  him  for 
anfwer,  that  his  matter  was  dead ; but  • Du 
Fayel  not  believing  it,  drew  his  fword  to 
murder  him.  This  man,  frightened  at  the 
peril  in  which  he  found  himfelf,  confefted 
every  thing ; and  put  into  his  hands  the 
heart  and  letter  of  his  matter.  Du  Fayel, 
prompted  by  the  felleft  revenge,  ordered 
his  cook  to  mince  the  heart ; - and,  having 
mixed  it  with  meat,  he  caufed  a ragout  to 
be  made,  which  he  knew  pleafed  the  tafte 
of  his  wife,  and  had  it  ferved  to  her.  The 
lady  eat  heartily  of  the  dilh.  After  the  re- 
paft,  Du  Fayel  inquired  of  his  wife,  if  /he 
had  found  the  ragout  according  to  her  tafte: 
the  anfwered  him,  that  fhe  had  found  it  ex- 
cellent. * It  is  for  this  reafon,’  he  replied* 
* that  I caufed  it  to  be  ferved  to  you*  for  it 
is  a kind  of  meat  which  you  very  much  liked; 
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You  have,  Madam,’  the  favage  Du  Faye! 
continued,  * eat  the  heart  ci  the  Lord  De 
.Coucy.’  But  this  (lie  would  not  believe,  till 
fik  fhewed  her  the  letter  of  her  lover,  with 
the  firing' of  his  hair,  and  the  diamonds  fhe 
had  given  him.  Then,  fhuddering  in  the 
anguifh  of  her  fenfations,  and  urged  by  the 
darkefl  defpair,  fhe  told  him — * It  is  true 
that  I loved  that  heart,  becaufe  it  merited 
to  be  loved : for  never  could  it  find  it’s  fu- 
perior ; and,  fince  I have  eaten  of  fo  noble 
a meat,  and  that  my  flomach  is  the  tomb  of 
fo  precious  a heart,  I will  take  care  that 
frothing  of  inferior  worth  fhall  be  mixed 
with  it.’  Grief  and  pafiion  choaked  her  ut- 
terance. She  retired  into  her  chamber:  fhe 
clofed  the  door  for  ever ; and,  refufing  to 
accept  of  confolation  or  food,  the  amiable 
victim  expired  on  the  fourth  day. 


THE  rflSTORY  OF  GLOVES. 

The  prefect  learned  and  curious  diflerta- 
tion  I have  compiled  from  the  papers  of  an 
ingenious  ^Antiquarian.  The  originals  are  to 

be 
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be  found  in  the  Republic  of  Letters.  Vol.X. 
p.  289. 

To  proceed  regularly,  we  muft  firft  en- 
quire into  the  antiquity  of  this  part  ofdrefs  j 
and  fecondly,  fhew  it’s  various  ufes  in  the  fe- 
veral  ages  of  the  world. 

Some  have  given  them  a very  early  origi- 
nal, imagining  they  are  noticed  in  the  108th 
Pfalm,  where  the  Royal  Prophet  declares, 
he  will  cart:  his  Shoe  over  Edom.  They  go 
Rill  higher ; fuppofing  them  to  be  ufed  in 
the  times  of  the  Judges,  Ruth  iv.  7,  where 
it  is  faid,  it  was  the  cut  tom  for  a man  to 
take  off  his  Shoe  and  give  it  to  his  neigh- 
bour, as  a token  of  redeeming  or  exchang- 
ing any  thing.  They  tell  us ,the  word  which 
in  thefe  two  texts,  is  ufually  tranflated  Shoe, 
is  by  the  Chaldee  paraphraft  in  the  latter, 
rendered  Glove.  Cafaubon  is  of  opinion 
that  Gloves  were  worn  by  the  Chaldeans, 
becaufe  the  word  here  mentioned  is  in  the 
Talmud  Lexicon  explained — the  cloathing 
of  the  hand.  But  it  muft  be  confeffed,  all 
thefe  are  mere  conjectures ; and  the  Chal- 
dean paraphraft  has  taken  an  unallowable 
liberty  in  his  verfion. 

Let  us,  then,  be  content  to  begin  with 
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the  authority  of  Xenophon.  He  gives  a clear 
and  diftindt  account  of  Gloves.  Speaking  of 
the  manners  of  the  Perfians,  he  gives  us  a 
proof  of  their  effeminacy;  that,  not  fatisfied 
with  covering  their  head  and  their  feet, 
they  alfo  guarded  their  hands  againfl  the 
cold  with  thick  Gloves.  Homer , fpeaking  of 
Laertes  at  work  in  his  garden,  reprefents 
him  with  Gloves  on  his  hands,  to  fecure  them 
from  the  thorns.  Varro,  an  ancient  writer, 
is  an  evidence  in  favour  of  their  antiquity 
among  the  Romans.  In  Lib.ii.  Cap.  55.  de 
Re  Rujlica,  he  fays,  that ' olives  gathered 
by  the  naked  hand,  are  preferable  to  thofe 
gathered  with  Gloves.  Athenceus  fpeaks  of 
a celebrated  glutton,  who  always  came  to 
table  with  Gloves  on  his  hands,  that  he  might 
be  able  to  handle  and  eat  the  meat  while  hot, 
and  devour  more  than  the  reft  of  the  com- 
pany. 

Thefe  authorities  fhew,  that  the  ancients 
were  not  ftrangers  to  .Gloves ; though,  per- 
haps, their  ufe  might  not  be  fo  common  as 
amongft  us.  When  the  ancient  feverity  of 
manners  declined,  the  ufe  of  Gloves  prevail- 
ed among  the  Romans ; but  not  without 
fume  oppofitipn from  the Philofophers.  Mu- 
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foniusy  a Philofopher,  who  lived  at  the 
clofe  of  the  fir  ft  century  of  Chriftianity, 
among  other  invectives  againft  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  age,  fays.  It  is  a Jhame,  that 
perfons  in  perfeEl  health  Jhould  clothe  their 
hands  and feet  with  foft  and  hairy  coverings . 
Their  convenience,  however,  foon  made 
their  ufe  general.  Pliny  the  Younger  in- 
forms us,  in  his  account  of  his  uncle’s  jour- 
ney to  Vefuvius,  that  his  fecretary  fat  by 
him,  ready  to  write  down  whatever  occur- 
red remarkable  j and  that  he  had  Gloves  on 
his  hands,  that  the  coldnefs  of  the  weather 
might  not  impede  his  bufinefs. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  the 
ufe  of  Gloves  was  become  fo  univerfal,  that 
cventheChurch  thought  a regulation  in  that 
part  of  drefs  necefl'ary.  In  the  reign  of  Lewis 
le  Debonnaire,  the  Council  of  Aix  ordered, 
that  the  Monks  lhould  only  wear  Gloves 
made  of  flieep-fkin. 

That  time  has  made  alterations  in  the 
form  of  this,  as  in  all  other  apparel,  appears 
from  the  old  pictures  and  monuments. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  point  out  the  va- 
rious ufes  of  Gloves  in  the  feveral  ages;  for, 
befide  their  original  defign  for  a covering  of 
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the  hand,  they  have  been  employed  on  fe- 
veral  great  and  folemn  occafions:  as  in  the 
ceremony  of  Invcjlitures,  in  beftowing lands; 
or,  in  conferring  dignities.  Giving  poffef- 
fion  by  the  delivery  of  a Glove,  prevailed  in 
feveral  parts  of  Chriftendom  in  later  ages. 
In  the  year  1002,  the  Bilhops  of  Paderborn 
and  Moncerco  were  put  into  poffeffion  of 
their  fees  by  receiving  a Glove.  It  was 
thought  fo  effential  a part  of  the  epifcopal 
habit,  that  fome  Abbots  in  France,  pre- 
fuming to  wear  Gloves,  the  Council  of  Poi- 
tiers interpofed  in  the  affair,  and  forbid 
them  tlie  ufe  of  them,  on  the  fame  footing 
with  the  ring  and  fandals,  as  being  peculiar 
to  JBifhops. 

Monfieur  Favin  obferves,  that  the  cuftorn 
of  bleffmg  Gloves  at  the  Coronation  of  the 
Kings  of  France,  which  ftill  fublifts,  is  a 
remain  of  the  Eaftern  practice  of  Inveftiture 
by  a Glove.  A remarkable  inftance  of  this 
ceremony  is  recorded  in  the  German  Hif- 
tory.  The  unfortunate  Conradin  was  de- 
prived of  his  crown  and  his  life  by  the 
ufurper  Mainfroy.  When,  having  afeended 
the  fcaffold,  the  injured  Prince  lamented 
his  hard  fate,  he  afferccd  his  right  to  the 
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Crown;  and,  as  a token  of  Inveftiture, 
threw  his  Glove  among  the  crowd ; begging 
it  might  be  conveyed  to  fome  of  his  rela- 
tions, who  fhould  revenge  his  death.  It  was 
taken  up  by  a Knight,  who  brought  it  to 
Peter,  King  of  Arragon,  who  was  after- 
wards crow  ned  at  Palermo. 

As  the  delivery  of  Gloves  was  once  a 
part  of  the  ceremony  ufed  in  giving  poffef- 
fion  ; fo  the  depriving  a perlon  of  them, 
was  a mark  of  diveiling  him  of  his  office, 
and  of  degrading  him.  Andrew  Herkla, 
Earl  of  Carlille,  was,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Second,  impeached  of  holding  a corrc- 
fpondence  with  the  Scots,  and  condemned 
to  die  as  a traitor.  Wallingham,  relating 
other  circumflances  of  his  degradation,  fays 
— ‘ His  fpurs  were  cut  off  with  a hatchet; 
and  his  Gloves  and  (hoes  were  taken  off,  &c.’ 

Another  ufe  of  Gloves  was  in  a duel : on 
which  occalion,  he  who  threw  one  down, 
was  thereby  underftood  to  give  defiance  ; 
and  he  who  took  it  up,  to  accept  the  chal-  ' 
lenge. 

The  ufe  of  fingle  combat,  at  firft  defigned 
only  for  a trial  of  innocence,  like  the  or- 
deal fire  and  water,  was,  in  fucceeding  ages, 
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pradtifed  for  deciding  right  and  property. 
Challenging  by  the  Glove  was  continued 
down  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  as 
appears  by  an  account  given  by  Spelman, 
of  a duel  appointed  to  be  fought  in  Tothill 
Fields,  in  the  year  1571.  The  dilpute  was 
concerning  fome  lands  in  the  county  of 
Kent.  The  Plaintiffs  appeared  in  Court, 
and  demanded  a fingle  combat.  One  of 
them  threw  down  his  Glove,  which  the  other 
immediately  took  up,  carried  off  on  the 
point  of  his  fword,  and  the  day  of  fighting 
was  appointed;  but  the  matter  was  adjufted 
in  an  amicable  manner  by  the  Queen’s  judi- 
cious interference. 

Though  fuch  combats  are  now  no  longer 
in  ule,  we  have  one  ceremony  ftill  remain- 
ing among  us,  in  which  the  challenge  is 
given  by  a Glove,  viz,  at  the  Coronation  of 
the  Kings  of  England:  upon  which  occa- 
fion,  his  Majefty’s  champion,  compleatly 
armed,  and  well  mounted,  enters  Weftmin- 
fter  Hall,  and  proclaims  that,  if  any  man 
fhall  deny  the  prince’s  title  to  the  crown, 
he  is  ready  to  maintain  and  defend  it  by 
fingle  .combat.  After  which  declaration  he 
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throws  down  his  Glove,  or  gauntlet,  as  a 
token  of  defiance. 

This  cuftom  of  challenging  by  the  Glove 
is  ftill  in  ufe  in  fome  parts  of  the  world.  It 
is  common  in  Germany,  on  receiving  an 
affront,  to  fend  a Glove . to  the  offending 
party,  as  a challenge  to  a duel. 

The  laft  ufe  of  Gloves  to  be  mentioned 
here  was  for  carrying  the  Hawk,  which  is 
very  ancient.  In  former  times,  princes  and 
other  great  men  took  fo  much  pleafure  in 
carrying  the  hawk  on  their  hand,  that  fome 
of  them  have  chofen  to  be  reprefented  in 
this  attitude.  There  is  a monument  of 
Philip  the  Firft  of  France  ftill  remaining ; 
on  which  he  is  reprefented  at  length,  on  his 
tomb,  holding  a Glove  in  his  hand. 

Mr.  Chambers  fays  that,  formerly,  judges 
were  forbid  to  wear  Gloves  on  the  bench. 
No  reafon  is  afligned  for  this  prohibition. 
Our  judges  lie  under  no  fuch  reftraint ; for 
both  they  and  the  reft  of  the  court  make  no 
difficulty  of  receiving  Gloves  from  the  fhe- 
riffs,  whenever  the  feffion  or  aflize  concludes 
without  anyone  receiving  fentence  of  death, 
which  is  called  a Maiden  ajfize.  This  cuf- 
tom is  of  great  antiquity. 

Our 
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Our  curious  antiquarian  has  alfo  preferv- 
ed  a very  fingular  anecdote  concerning 
Gloves.  Chambers  informs  us,  that  it  is 
not  fafe  at  prefen t to  enter  the  flables  of 
princes  without  pulling  oft  the  Gloves.  He 
does  not,  indeed,  tell  us  in  what  the  danger 
conlifls.  A friend  from  Germany  explains 
the  matter.  He  fays,  it  is  an  ancient  efla- 
bliflied  cuftom  in  that  country,  that  who- 
ever enters  the  flables  of  a prince,  or  great 
man,  with  his  Gloves  on  his  hands,  is  obliged 
to  forfeit  them,  or  redeem  them  by  a fee  to 
the  fervants.  The  fame  cuflom  is  obferved 
in  fome  places  at  the  death  of  the  flag ; in 
which  cafe  the  Gloves , if  not  taken  off,  arc 
redeemed  by  money  given  to  the  huntfmen 
and  keepers.  ' This  is  praeftifed  in  France; 
and  the  late  king  never  failed  of  pulling  off 
one  of  his  Gloves  on  that  occafion.  The 
reafon  of  this  ceremony  is  not  known. 

We  meet  with  the  term  Glove-money  in 
our  old  records ; by  which  is  meant,  money 
given  to  fervants  to  buy  Gloves.  This,  no 
doubt,  gave  rife  to  the  faying  of  giving  a 
fair  of  Gloves,  to  fignify  making  a prefent 
for  fame  favour  or  fervice. 

To  the  honour  of  the  Glove,  it  has  more 

than 
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than  once  been  admitted  as  a term  of  the  te- 
nure of  holding  lands.  One  Bortran,  who 
came  in  with  William  the  Conqueror,  held 
the  manor  of  Farnham  Royal  by  the  fervice 
of  providing  a Glove  for  the  king’s  right 
hand  on  the  day  of  his  coronation,  and 
fupporting  the  fame  hand  that  day  while 
the  king  held  the  royal  fceptre.  In  the  year 
1 177,  Simon  de  Mertin  gave  a grant  of  his 
lands  in  confideration  of  fifteen  (hillings, 
one  pair  of  white  Gloves  at  Eafter,  and  one 
pound  of  cummin. 


ANECDOTES  OF  FASHIONS. 

The  origin  of  many*  probably  of  mod 
Fafhions,  was  in  the  endeavour  to  conceal 
fome  deformity  of  the  inventor.  Thus 
Charles  the  Seventh,  of'France,  introduced 
Long  Coats,  to  hide  his  ill-made  legs. 
Shoes,  with  very  long  points,  full  two  feet 
in  length,  were  invented  by  Henry  Planta- 
genet,  Duke  of  Anjou,  to  conceal  a very 
large  excrefcence  which  he  had  upon  one 
of  his  feet.  When  Francis  I.  was  obliged 
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to  wear  his  hair  fhort,  owing  to  a wound 
he  received  in  the  head,  it  became  a pre- 
vailing fafhion  at  Court. 

Sometimes,  Fafliions  are  quite  reverfed 
in  one  age  from  thofe  of  another.  Thus 
Bags,  when  firft  in  fafhion  in  France,  were 
only  worn  en  difiabille.  In  vifits  of  cere- 
mony, the  hair  was  tied  in  a ribband,  and 
floated  over  the  fhoulders — all  which  is 
exaftly  contrary  to  our  prefent  fafhion. 
Queen  Ifabella,  of  Bavaria,  as  remarkable 
for  her  gallantry  as  the  fairnefs  of  her  com- 
plexion, introduced  a falhion  of  leaving  the 
fhoulders  and  part  of  the  neck  uncovered. 

1 1 is  faid  that  Patches  were  invented  in  Eng- 
land in  the  reign  of  EdwardVI.  by  an  Italian 
or  Spanifh  lady,  who  in  this  manner  ingeni- 
oully  covered  a wen  which  fhe  had  on  her 
neck. — When  the  Spectator  wrote  (obferves 
his  commentator)  full-bottomed  wigs  Were 
invented  by  a French  barber,.  Duviller, 
(whofe  name  they  bore)  for  the  purpofe  of 
concealing  a deformity  in  the  fhoulders  of 
the  Dauphin. 

In  England,  about  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Fourth,  they  wore  long-pointed  Shoes, 
to  fuch  an  immoderate  length,  that  they 
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could  not  walk  till  they  were  fattened  to 
their  knees  with  chains.  Luxury  improving 
on  this  ridiculous  mode,  it  was  the  cuttcm 
of  an  Englilh  Beau  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury to  have  thefe  chains  of  gold  or  filver. 
A very  accurate  account  of  one  of  this  de- 
feription  may  be  found  in  Henry’s  Hiftory 
of  Great  Britain,  in  his  chapter  on  Manners, 
&c.  Vol.  IV.  The  Ladies  of  that  period 
were  not  lefs  fantattical  in  their  dre£s ; and 
it  mutt:  be  confelled,  that  the  moft  cynical 
fatirift  can  have  no  reafon,  on  a comparifon 
with  thole  times,  to  cenl'ure  our  prelent 
modes. 

The  curious  reader  will  find  ample  infor- 
mation on  this  fubjedl  in  the  fepulchral 
monuments  of  Mr.  Gough.  In  the  reign 
of  Richard  II.  their  drefs  was  extravagantly 
fumptuous.  Sir  John  Arundel  had  a change 
of  no  lei's  than  52  new  fuits  of  cloth  of 
gold  tifi'ue ; adapted,  I fuppofe  to  the  num- 
ber of  weeks  in  the  year. — The  prelates  in 
Chaucer’s  age  indulged  in  all  the  ottenta- 
tious  luxury  of  drefs ; for,  he  fays,  though 
fomething  mutt  be  fubftraded  from  the  ac- 
count of  a fatirical  bard,  that  they  had, 
* chaunge  of  clothing  everie  daie.’ 
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The  moil  lhameful  extravagance  in  drefs 
is  the  following  one,  given  by  Brantome. 
Elizabeth  of  France,  Queen  to  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  never  wore  a gown  twice;  every  day 

* fhe  had  a new  one ; and  who  can  doubt  this 
information,  fince  Brantome  allures  us  that 
he  received  it  from  her  maje fly’s  own  tail- 
leur  y who,  he  adds,  from  a poor  man,  became 
as  rich  as  any  one  he  knew. 

There  are  fligrant  follies  in  Falhions, 
which  (Marviile  juffly  obferves)  we  mull 
fufLr  while  they  reign  ; and  which  do  not 
appear  in  a truly  ridiculous  light,  till  they 
happen  to  be  out  of  fafhion.  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  of  France,  they  could  not 

• exifl  without  an  abundant  ufe  of  Comfits. 
All  the  world  carried  in  their  pockets  a 
Comfit-box, , as  commonly  as  we  do  now 
fnuff- boxes.  When  the  Duke  of  Guile  was 
killed  at  Blois,  he  was  found  with  his  Com- 
fit-box in  his  hand. 

Bayle  informs  us,  that  fiiort  and  tight 
Breeches  were  fo  much  the  rage  in  France, 
that  Charles  V.  was  obliged  to  banilh  this 
mode  by  edicts , which  Mezeray  gives.  An 
Italian  author,  who  wrote  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  fiippofes  that  an  Italian  traveller, 
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Vrhofe  modefly  was  nice,  would  not  pals 
through  France,  becaufc  he  would  not  of- 
fend his  eyes  by  feeing  men  whole  cloaths 
did  not  cover  the  parts  we  do  net  name. 
There  is  fome  real'on  for  this  raillery,  for 
the  fafliion  of  wearing  Ihort  breeches  wap 
Carried  to  an  extravagance  in  the  French 
court  as  well  as  in  our  own. 

The  variety  of  drefles  worn  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Eighth  is  alluded  to  in  a print  of  a 
naked  Englilhman  holding  a piece  of  clol^i, 
hanging  on  his  right  arm,  and  a pair  of 
Jliears  in  his  left  hand.  It  was  invented  by 
Andrew  Borde,  a facetious  wit  of  thufe 
days.  Under  the  print  is  an  infeription  in 
verfe.  Thcfc  are  the  firlt  lines  : 

* I am  an  Englilhman,  ami  naked  I (land  here. 
Muling  in  my  mind,  what  Rayment  I diall  were; 
par  now  I will  were  this,  and  now  I will  were  that, 
And  now  I will  were,  what  I cannot  tell  what.* 

In  the  year  1735,  the  gentlemen  wore  no 
hats,  but  a little  chapeau  de  bras ; in  1745, 
they  wore  a very  final  1 hat  j in  1 755,  they 
wore  an  enormous  one  : this  may  be  feen 
Vol.  I.  I i in 
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in  Jeffrey’s  curious  collection  of  habits,  id 
various  nations  and  periods  of  time,  with 
their  different  dreffes. 

WalAngham  appears  to  date  the  intro- 
duction of  French  fafliions  among  us,  from 
the  taking  of  Calais  in  1347. 

Fafliions  frequently  derive  their  names 
from  fome  temporary  circumftances ; as  after 
the  battle  of  Steenkirk  and  Ramilie6,  cra- 
vats were  called  Stetnkirks,  and  wigs  Ra- 
milies. 

Jean  des  Caures,  an  old  French  writer, 
who  died  in  1586,  has  written  in  his  Moral 
E flays  a long  declamation  againft  the  pre- 
vailing fafliions  of  his  day.  Amongft  other 
tilings,  we  learn  a Angular  cuftom  which 
the  ladies  there  had  of  carrying  Mirrors , 
which  were  Axed  to  their  wailts.  For  which 
abomination,  with  others,  he  rcafonably 
concludes,  they  are  loft,  and  will  be  damned 
through  all  eternity.  Thefe  are  fome  of 
his  expreflions — ‘ Alas  1 in  what  an  age  do 
we  live  ! To  fee  fuch  a depravity  on  the 
earth  which  we  fee,  that  induces  them  even 
to  bring  into  Church  thefe  fcandalous  Mir- 
rors, which  hang  about  their  waifts  { Let 
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all  Hiftories,  divine,  human,  and  prophan^, 
be  read  \ never  will  it  be  found,  that  thefc 
objeds  of  vanity  were  ever  thus  brought 
into  public  by  the  moft  meretricious  women. 
It  is  true,  at  prefent,  none  but  the  ladies  of 
the  court  venture  to  wear  them  ; but  it  will 
not  be  long  before  every  citizen’s  daughter, 
and  every  female  fervant  will  wear  them.’ 
This  obfervation  is  not  unjuft.  The  court 
in  every  age,  and  in  every  country,  are  the 
modellers  of  falhions  j fo  that  all  the  ridicule, 
of  which  they  are  fo  fufceptible,  muft  fall 
upon  them,  and  not  \ipon  the  citizens,  who 
are  here  but  fervile  imitators. 

To  this  article,  as  it  may  probably  arreft 
the  volatile  eye  of  our  fair  reader,  we  add 
what  may  ferve  as  a hint  for  the  heightening 
of  her  charms.  Tacitus  remarks  o i Popped, 
the  Queen  of  Nero,  that  ihe  concealed  a 
part  of  her  face : * To  the  end,’  he  adds, 

* that  the  imagination  having  fuller  play  by 
irritating  curiofity,  they  might  think  higher 
of  her  beauty,  than  if  the  whole  of  her  face 
had  been  expofed.’ 

There  is  a fentiment  in  Taflo  beautifully 
exprefled,  and  which  I recommend  to  the 
.attention  of  the  ladies. 

1 I i 2 ‘ Nun 
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‘ Non  copre  fue  Mlezze,  e non  1’ efpofe.' 

She  did  not  cover,  nor  expofe  her  beauties. 

It  is  a fine  defeription  of  the  artlefs 
charms  of  an  amiable  virgin.  Perhaps  fome 
apology  is  needful  for  concluding  this  topic 
with  the  following  juvenile  poem. 

STANZAS, 

ADDRESSED  TO  LAURA,  INTREATING  HER  NOT  TQ 
PAINT,  TO  POWDER,  OR  TO  GAME,  BUT  TO  Rp* 
TREAT  INTO  THE  COUNTRY. 

AH,  Laura  ! quit  the  noify  town. 

And  Fashion’s  perfecuting  reign; 

Health  wanders  on  the  breezy  down. 

And  Science  on  the  filent  plain. 

How  long  from  Art’s  refle&ed  hues 
Shalt  thou  a mimick  charm  receive  ? 

Believe,  my  Fair  ! the  faithful  Mufc, 

They  fpoil  the  blufh  they  cannot  give. 

* 

Muft  ruthlefs  Art  with  torturous  ftecl 
Thy  artlefs  locks  of  gold  deface, 

In  horrid  folds  their  charms  conceal. 

And  fpoil  at  every  touch  a grace/ 
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Too  fwect  thy  youth’s  enchanting  bloom. 

To  wafte  on  midnight’s  fordid  crews  : 

Let  wrinkled  age  the  night  confume. 

For  age  has  but  it’s  hoards  to  lofc. 

Sacred  to  love,  and  fweet  rcpofc, 

An  arbour’s  vernal  feat  is  nigh  j 

That  feat  the  lilac  walls  inclofe. 

Safe  from  purfuing  Scandal’s  eye. 

There,  as  in  every  lock  of  gold 

Some  flower  of  pleafing  hue  I weave, 

A goddefs  (hall  the  Mufe  behold, 

And  many  a votive  figh  lhail  heave. 

So  the  rude  Tartar’s  holy  rite, 

A feeble  Mortal  once  array’d ; 

Then  trembled  in  that  mortal’s  fight, 

Andown’d  divine  the  power  Jie  made.* 

• The  Lamn,  or  God  of  the  Tartars, Is  compofcd  of  fuch  frail  ma- 
terials as  mere  Mortality  j contrived,  however,  hy  the  power  sf  Prielt- 
eraft  to  be  Immortal. 
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SINGULAR  MEMORIES. 

T H E prefent  is  an  article  that,  perhaps, 
may  be  thought  by  many  readers  apocry- 
phal. 

When  Muretus  was  at  Rome,  (fays  Sea- 
Jig  er) — by  way  of  parenthefis,  I mull  ob- 
ferve,  the  relator  and  the  auditor  were  the 
two  firft  fcholars  in  Europe — there  came, 
one  day,  to  the  palace  of  the  French  am- 
baffador,  a Florentine  of  a very  ill-favoured 
countenance,  and  whofe  eyes  were  continu- 
ally declined  on  the  ground.  It  was  faid, 
that  he  pofTefied,  in  a wonderful  degree,  an 
I i 4 Artificial 
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Artificial  Memory.  To  give  a proof  of  hj» 
powers,  he  begged  the  company,  who  werq 
numerous,  to  feat  themfeives  regularly,  that 
he  might  not  be  didurbed ; and  that  they 
would  order  to  be  written  down  to  the  num- 
ber of  Jifty  thoufarid  words:  alluring  them, 
that  if  they  pronounced  them  dillindtly,  and 
if  afterwards  they  were  read  llowly,  he  would 
repeat  every  word  without  hefita{ion.  This 
was  done.  They  would  only  have  troubled 
him  with  a few ; but  he  infilled  that  they 
fhould  proceed.  The  fecretary  of  the  am- 
balj’ador  was  employed  full  t\9o  hours  in 
writing  the  moll  lingular  words  the  com- 
pany could  feledd  ; and  among  them  was  a 
Cardinal  Peleve,  who  gave  him  Polyfylla- 
bles  in  the  bed  or  longed  manner  of  our  late 
Lexicographer.  The  Florentine,  to  the 
ailonilhment  of  the  audience,  recited  them 
\Vithout  the  imalleft  omiition  •,  and  this  he 
did,  beginning  Ibmctimes  at  the  end,  and 
fome  times  in  the  middle.  He  laid,  that 
this  Artificial  Memory  had  caulcd  him  to- 
tally to  lofe  his  natural  one. 

"jedcdkib  Buxton’s  lingular  memory  ap- 
pears to  have  been  of  a different  cad:,  he 
dould  only  count  words,  &c.  for  wjien  he 
f • went 
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tyfcnt  to  the  play,  he  is  faid  to  have  enume- 
rated the  words  of  Garrick,  and  the Jleps  of’ 
the  dancers;  but  he  hud  not,  like  this  man, 
any  one  who  could  be  capable  of  contra- 
dicting hi;j. 

The  memory  of  the  great  Daguefleau, 
Chancellor  of  France,  was  extremely  fingu- 
}nr.  Such  were  hiiretentive  powers,  ac-- 
cording  to  M.  Thomas,  that  it  was  fuHicient 
lor  him  to  have  read  once  attentively  any 
poem,  of  tolerable  length,  to  recite  it  cor- 
rectly. It  was  in  this  fSanner  he  pofiefled 
moft  of  the  Greek  poetry.  At  the  age  of 
eighty,  a man  of  letters  having  quoted  an 
epigram  of  Martial  incorrcdtly,  he  imme- 
diately recited  the  whole;  confefiing  that 
he  had  not  read  this  author  (ince  the  age  of 
twelve  years.  Sometimes  he  even  retained 
tvhat  had  been  only  read  to  him.  Boileair 
fcne  day  recited  a Satire  he  had  juft  com- 
pofed.  Daguefleau  told  him,  coldly,  that 
be  knew  the  piece  perfectly  well ; and  to 
convince  him  of  it,  repeated  it  entire.  The 
fatirrft,  as  may  be  fuppofed,  was  furioufly 
agitated;  but  liniflied,  however,  in  admir- 
ing the  felicity  of  his  memory. 

* A ftrange  anecdote  is  recorded  of  Fuller, 

the 
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the  author  of  ‘ The  Worthies  of  England.’ 
To  prove  the  fingular  tenacioufnefs  of  his 
memory,  ‘ he  undertook  once,  in  palling 
to  and  fro  from  Temple  Bar  to  the  far  the  11 
part  of  Cheapfide,  to  tell,  at  his  return, 
every  fign  as  it  Hood  in  order  on  both  lides 
of  the  way,  repeating  them  either  backwards 
or  forwards ; and  he  did  it  exadtly.’  It  is 
alfo  noticed  of  him,  tlftt  ‘lie  could  repeat 
five  hundred  ftrange  words  after  twice  hear- 
ing ; and  could  make  ufe  of  a fermon  verba-, 
tim,  if  hq  once  heaAi  it.’ 

Magliabechi  had  as  fingular  a memory. 
To  put  it  to  a proof,  a gentleman  lent  him 
a MS,  Some  time  after  it  was  returned,  he 
came  to  him,  with  a melancholy  face,  1 9 
inform  him  that  it  was  loft.  Magliabechi 
was  not  fo  much  concerned ; for  he  repeated 
exa&ly  every  word  of  the  MS.  which,  it  is 
faid,  he  had  perfedlly  retained.  It  is  alfo 
laid,  that  when  he  quoted  any  author  ii> 
eonverfation,  he  alfo  mentioned  the  volume 
and  the  page. 

Calvin  had  a very  faithful  memory.  It 
is  faid  that  he  never  forgot  any  thing  he 
wifhed  to  retain.  And  whenever  he  was 
interrupted  in  his  fludies,  he  could  always 

refnme 
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fefume  the  thread  of  his  work  without  being 
told  where  he  had  left  it  unfinished. 

Thomas  Dempfter,  a learned  Scotchman 
of  the  feventeenth  century,  declared  he  never 
knew  what  it  was  to  forget.  It  is  proba- 
ble he  did  not  fpeak  truth : if  he  did,  he 
mull  have  been  the  eighth  wonder  of  the 
\vorld } for  he  read  fourteen  hours  every 
day.  But,  with  all  his  memory,  he  could 
not  remember  to  write  with  elegance,  fo  that 
he  was  never  a favourite. 

Egnatius,  a polifhed  Italian,  was  alfo  dif- 
tinguifhed  for  a fine  memory.  One  day, 
when  he  was  haranguing  his  audience,  he 
had  nearly  finished,  when  the  Pope's  Nuncio 
entered.  He  re-commenced  his  difeourfe, 
and  repeated  it  exactly  ; only  he  heightened 
the  didlion  and  difplayed  more  eloquence 
than  the  firft  time.  The  Venetian  finators,. 
as  well  as  literary  men,  ufed  to  confult  him  ; 
and  he  always  anfwered  their  interrogato- 
ries without  having  recourfe  to  his  books. 

Ubbo  Emmius,  profeffor  at  Groningucn, 
had  a prodigious  memory ; difficult  to  be 
credited.  It  is  related  of  him,  that  he  could 
readily  anfwer  any  queftions  in  hiftory  with- 
out miflaking  the  minutefl  circuinflances  of 
; time. 
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time,  place,  or  perfons.  He  even  fecol-* 
leded  the  figure,  fituation,  and  magnitude 
cf  towns  and  fortrefies  j the  pofition  of  the 
rivers  and  highways  j the  heights  of  the 
mountains,  &c. 

This  little  fketch  will  be  fuflicient ; ic 
Could,  however j be  augmented.  Bayle  ob- 
fcrves,  that  Memory  is  the  firfl  thing  that 
dies  in  men  of  letters* 

The  following  curious  obfervations  on  me-* 
tnory  I find  in  the  Bibliotheque  Raifonnee, 
an  Amfterdam  Literary  Journal,  which 
was  publifhed  by  the  Wetfteins.  Vol.  xlix* 
p.  90. 

* Memory  does  not  differ  from  Imagination . 
Without  Memory  we  can  imagine  nothing, 
and  without  Imagination  we  cannot  recolledt. 

I do  not  know  if  the  ancients  were  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  mechanical  Art  of ' Memory  t 
They  have  at  leaft  emphatically  expreffed  it, 
by  the  word  Reeordatio , as  if  one  lhould  ' 
fay,  to  memorife  that  is,  to  touch  thofe 
cords  which  have  excited  fuch  and  fuch 
ideas.  When  I fee  an  orator  decline  his 
Iread,  knit  his  brows,  rub  his  temples,  I re- 
prefent  his  fituation  by  that  of  a poor  tra- 
veller, w ho  is  lofi:  in  a town,  knocking  at 
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tv  cry  door  till  he  has  found  him  whom  lie 
fought. 

-*  What  is  called  a great  Memory,  is  only 
a great  facility  to  move  certain  fibres  of  the 
brain.  The  old  man  only  feels  a want  of 
Memory,  bccaufe  he  cannot  put  them  in 
a&ion. 

* I knew  one  of  ninety,  who  forgot  from 
*lay  to  day  all  that  he  faw,  all  that  he  heard, 
but  who  laid,  he  remembered  with  eafe  th.e 
fields  and  the  woods  where  he  had  kept 
lheep  in  his  youth.  The  fibres  we  are  ac- 
cuftomed  to  move  from  our  infancy  have  a 
more  durable  mobility:  .exercife  nouriihes 
and  ftrengthens  them.’ 

Thefe  are  good  arguments  to  fhew  the 
necellity  of  pur  youths  daily  excrcifing  this 
mental  faculty.  And  perhaps  thofe  in- 
ftances  which  I have  collected  of  lb  many 
great  men  polfelling  it  in  almofl  an  incredi- 
ble degree,  arofc  from  their  having  prap-. 
lifed  it  regularly  by  their  continued  ftudies. 
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* A HEAVY  HEART.* 

This  is  an  ancient  vulgar  phrafe  ; and  it 
will  be  found,  like  the  generality  of  limilar 
phrafes  which  have  been  long  current,  not 
deftitute  of  fignification.  According  to 
many  eminent  phyficians,  timid  men  have 
the  heart  very  thick  and  heavy.  Rioland 
relates,  that  he  has  foir.etimes  met  with  the 
hearts  of  perfons,  of  this  defeription,  which 
have  weighed  from  two  to  three  pounds. 
Amongft.  thefe  was  that  of  Mary  De  Medicis, 
which  was  nearly  of  the  latter  weight,  ft 
is  probable,  that  the  afflidions  and  the  griefs 
of  this  unfortunate  princefs  did  not  a little 
contribute  to  thicken  and  render  * her  heart 
heavy* 


BEARDS  THE  DELIGHT  OF  ANCIENT 
BEAUTIES. 

When  the  Fair  wxre  accuftomed  to  be- 
hold their  lovers  with  beards,  the  fight  of 
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a fhaved  chin  excited  fentiments  of  horrof 
and  averlion ; as  much  indeed  as,  in  this 
effeminate  age,  would  a gallant  vvhofe  * hairy 
excrement’  (hould 

* Stream  like  a meteor  to  the  troubled  air.’ 

To  obey  the  injunctions  of  his  Bifhops, 
Louis  the  Seventh  of  France  cropped  his 
hair,  and  fhaved  his  beard.  Eleanor  of 
Acquitaine,  his  confort,  found  him,  with 
this  uncommon  appearance,  very  ridiculous, 
and  very  contemptible.  She  revenged  her- 
felf,  by  becoming  fomething  -more  than  a 
coquette.  The  King  obtained  a divorce. 
She  then  married  the  Count  of  Anjou, 
Henry  II.  who  fhortly  after  afcended  the 
Englifh  throne.  She  gave  him,  for  her 
marriage  dower,  the  rich  provinces  of  Poi- 
tou and  Guienne ; and  this  was  the  origin 
of  thofe  wars  which  for  three  hundred  years 
ravaged  France,  and  which  coft  the  French 
nation  three  millions  of  men.  All  which, 
probably,  had  never  taken  place,  if  Louis  the 
Seventh  had  not  been  fo  rafh  as  to  crop  his 
hair  and  fhave  his  beard,  by  which  he  be- 
came fo  difguftful  in  the  eyes  of  the  fair 
Eleanor. 
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ON  THE  FAIR-SEX  HAVING  NO  SOULS  j 
AND  ON  OLD  WOMEN. 

A Spanish  author  has  affirmed,  that 
brutes  have  no  fouls ; a French  writer  fup<- 
ports  the  fame  opinion  j but  an  Italian* 
more  bold,  has  ventured  to  maintain  that 
the fair-Jex  have  likewife  no  fouls,  and  are 
•of  another  fpecies  of  animal  to  man.  Thii 
the  author  thews  by  various  proofs  drawn 
•from  the  Scriptures,  which  he  explains  ac- 
cording to  his  own  fancy.  While  this  book 
was  publifhed  in  Latin,  the  Inquilition  re- 
mained filent ; but,  when  it  was  t ran  (la  ted 
into  the  vulgar  tongue,  they  cenfured  and 
prohibited  it.  The  Italian  ladies  were  di- 
vided, on  this  Ocealion,  into  two  opposite 
parries ; the  one  was  greatly  enraged  to  be 
made  fo  inferior  to  the  other  fex ; and  the 
other,  conlidering  themfelves  only  as  ma- 
chines, were  content  to  amufc  themfelves  in 
playing  off  the  fprings  in  the  manner  molt 
agreeable  to  themfelves. 

The  Author  of  the  Commentary  on  the 
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Epiflles  of  St.  Paul,  falfely  afcribed  to  St. 
Ambrofe,  fays,  on, the  eleventh  chapter  of 
the  firft  Epiftle  to  the  Corinthians,  that 
•women  are  not  made  according  to  the  image 
of  the  Creator. 

The  Mahometans  are  known  to  hold  the 
fame  opinions  concerning  the  fools  of  the 
female  fex;  Very  ungailantly,  each  Jew, 
among  his  morning  benedictions,  includes 
bne  to  thank  God  he  has  not  made  him  a wo- 
man, and  the  female  Ii'raelites  retort  by  a 
very  indecent  felf-felicitation. 

Bcfides  this  indignity  offered  to  the  fair- 
fex,  Howel  tells  us,  that  as  * it  was  an  opi- 
nion of  the  Jews  that  woman  is  of  an  infe- 
rior creation  to  man,  being  made  only  for 
multiplication  and  pleafure,  therefore  hath 
fhe  no  admittance  into  the  body  of  the  fyna- 
gogut : 

When  Rouffeau  publifhed  his  Letters 
from  the  Mountains,  his  enemies,  who  were 
tut  too  numerous,  fpread  a report  amongft 
the  females  in  the  village  of  Motiers,  where 
he  refided,  and  about  it’s  environs,  that  he 
had  afferted  that  Women  had  no  Souls:  a cir- 
cumftance  that  really  put  the  poor  philol'o- 
pherin  danger  of  fliaring  the  fate  of  Orpheus. 
Vol.  I.  K k It 
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It  was  fortunate  for  him  that  the  feafon  Con» 
fined  him  to  his  houfe,  as  he  would  have 
been  put  in  the  laft  peril  (as  the  French  ex- 
prefs  it)  from  thefe  furious  Bacchants, 
whofc  termagant  fpirits  were  irritated  to  the 
higheft  pitch  in  behalf  of  their  fufpe£l(d 
fouls . 

Butler  fays  in  his  Cervantic  poem — 

‘Yes,  ’tis  in  vain  to  think  to  guefs 
At  Women  by  appearances ; 

That  paint  and  patch  their  imperfections 
Of  intellectual  completions  ; 

And  daub  their  tempers  o’er  with  wafhes 
As  artificial  as  their  faces. 

If  fame  have  been  found  to  fufpedt  the 
fair-fex  are  deprived  of  fouls,  mofl  feem  to 
treat  old  women  as  if  they  indeed  had 
none.  We  do  not  feel  for  them  all  that 
eftcem,  which  the  recollection  of  their  ami- 
able youth  might  inlpire. 

« An  old  woman'  has  become  a term  of 
reproach ; yet  I do  not  fee  why  it  Ihould 
be  more  fo  than  * an  old  man,’  which,  how- 
ever, is  frequently  allcdged  as  a reafon  for 
our  paying  an  extraordinary  deference  to 
the  perfon  whofe  age  is  fuppofed  to  have 

claims 
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fclaims  on  our  veneration.  Certainly  fenility 
does  not  always  indicate  ’wifdom:  it  may, 
with  the  ladies,  be  graced  by  the  remains  of 
a beautiful  face,  and  fometimes  of  engaging 
manners.  Ninon  de  L’Enclos  concealed 
love  amidft  her  wrinkles. 

In  rude  nations  the  fate  of  old  women  is 
Angularly  unfortunate.  They  arc  totally 
defpifed,  and  fometimes  fuffer  death.  Mr. 
Muller  informs  us,  that  an  Oftiac  never  ap- 
proaches his  wife  after  her  fortieth  year. 
He  is,  however;  fo  kind  as  to  keep  her  to 
regulate  his  domeftic  affairs,  and  to  ferve 
th z young  woman  whom  he  has  feledted  to 
occupy  her  former  place. 

Old  women,  in  various  parts  of  Africa, 
are  fubje&ed  to  a mod:  rigorous  chaflity ; 
and  their  flighted:  freedoms  ferve  for  a pre- 
tence to  punifh  them  by  the  fword,  and 
even  by  fire  i 

In  Negroland  they  fell  them  as  foon  as 
their  beauty  is  on  the  decline ; and,  with 
the  produce  of  this  matrimonial  commerce, 
they  piirchale  young  girls  more  fralicklbrae 
andhandfome. 

Bayle  has  fmartly  faid  of  the  age  of  ladles 
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-—that  it  is  the  only  thing  they  can  keep  in 
profound fecrcfy. 


ADAM  NOT  THE  FIRST  MAN. 


Among  the  many  lingular  opinions 
which  fome  have  endeavoured  to  eftablifh, 
and  in  which  indeed  they  have  themfelves 
firmly  confided,  not  the  leafl  to  be  diftin- 
guifhed,  is  that  of  one  Ifaac  de  la  Pe'yrere, 
ofBourdeaux.  He  is  the  author  of  a book, 
entitled,  * The  Pre-Adamites where  he  at- 
tempts to  fhew  that  Adam  is  not  the  firft 
of  men.  He  was  always  dreaming  on  this 
during  his  life,  and  died  in  it’s  firm  belief. 
He  would  have  been  glad  to  have  known, 
that  an  ancient  Rabbin  was  fo  much  inclined 
towards  his  fyftem,  that  he  has  even  ven- 
tured to  reveal  the  name  of  the  Preceptor  of 
Adam  ! But  this  Rabbin  (as  Menage  ob- 
ferves)  to  as  a Rabbin,  and  that  is  faying 
enough. 

When  this  book  firft  made  it’s  appearance, 
it  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  by  the  hand 
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of  the  common  hangman.  Menage  has 
preferved  a pretty  Bon  Mot  of  the  Prince  de 
Guemene  which  palled  about  the  time  this 
book  made  a noife.  One  Father  Adam,  a 
Jefuit,  preached  at  St.  Germain,  before 
the  Qjeen.  The  fermon  was  execrable ; 
and  being  at  the  fame  time  very  perfbnal, 
was  greatly  difliked  at  Court.  The  Queen 
fpoke  concerning  it  to  the  Prince,  and  alked 
him  his  opinion.  * Madam,’  he  replied, 
* I am  a Pre- Adamite  ' — ‘ What  docs  that 
mean?’  faid  the  Queen. — ‘ It  is.  Madam,’ 
the  Prince  wittily  anfwered,  * that  I do  not 
think  Father  Adam  to  be  the  Jir/i  of  men.’ 
Voltaire,  at  Ferney,  had  alfo  a Pere-Adam, 
on  whom  he  frequently  played  off  this  wit- 
jticifm  of  the  Prince  j and  thofe  who  arc  ac- 
quainted with  his  creed,  may  believe  that 
his  obfervations  on  Father  Adam  were  not  a 
little  pungent. 

Thefe  Pre-Adamites  bring  to  my  recol- 
lection two  humorous  lines  of  Prior,  in 
his  Alma — 

* And  left  I Ihould  be  wearied,  Madam, 

To  cut  things  Ihort,  come  down  to  Adam.’ 

In  the  Memoirs  of  Niceron  are  the  titles 
of  twelve  treatifes  publifhed  again!!  Ifaac 
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dp  h Peyrerc,  the  Pre-Adamite.  And  thr^ 
fatirical  epitaph  was  alfo  compofed  on  him, 
that  after  having  been  pleafed  with  four  reli- 
gions at  once,  he  became  a Pre- Adamite  ; 
but  his  indifference  was  fuch,  that,  after 
eighty  years,  he  had  to  choofe  one,  the 
good  man  died  without  choofing  any. 

La  Peyrere  ici-git,  ce  bon  Ifraelitc, 

Huguenot,  Catholique,  enfin  Pre-Adamite, 

Quatre  religions  lui  plurent  a la  fois, 

Et  Ion  indifference  etoit  fi  pcu  commune, 

Qu’apres  quatre  vingt  ans  qu’il  eut  a faire  un  choix, 
Le  bon  hommepartit,  et  n’en  choiHt  aucune. 

Loredano,  a noble  Venetian,  who  lived 
in  the  laft  century,  has  written  The  Life  of 
Adam . This  work  is  tranllated  by  Richard 
Murray,  1748.  It  is  compofed  with  great 
wit  and  delicacy  j but  the  world,  in  thole 
times  lefs  profane,  was  Ihocked  at  the  ro- 
mantic, and  licentious  air,  which  prevails 
throughout  the  work.  This  is  the  occupa- 
tion which  he  gives,  even  to  the  divine 
Being  himfelf,  juft  after  the  firft  fin  of 
Adam — 

‘ In  the  mean  time  God  walked  in  the  gar- 
den, amidft  the  freftinefs  of  the  cool  zephyrs, 

when, 
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when,  at  the  decline  of  day,  they  blow 
with  increafcd  force.  This  adtion  of  the 
divine  Majefty  Ihews  the  dilquietude 
which  the  fin  of  Man  cccafioned  him, 
lince,  to  moderate  his  juft  indignation,  he 
Itemed  to  want  the  aid  of  the  evening 
breezes,  which  blow  with  a tempering 
coolnefs.’ 

On  this  licentious  thought  Bayle  ob- 
ferves,  that  a Pagan  poet  would  hardly 
have  been  exculable  to  have  written  fuch 
a circumftance  relative  to  Jupiter. 

On  the  name  of  Adam,  there  is  a neat 
epigram  by  the  Duke  of  Saint  Agnan.  He 
addrefled  it  to  a famous  poetic  Carpenter, 
whofe  name  was  Maitre  Adam,  and  whofe 
verfes  flowed  from  a charming  natural  ta- 
lent. He  fays,  that  for  his  verfes,  and  his 
name,  he  was  the  frjl  man  in  the  world. 

Ornement  du  Siecle  ou  nous  fommes, 

Vous  n’aurcz  rien  de  moi,  fi  non 
Que  pour  les  vers,  et  pour  le  nom 
V ous  etes,  U premier  des  Homines. 
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THE  ABSENT  MAN. 

With  the  character  of  Bruyere’s  Abfent 
Man,  the  reader  is  well  acquainted.  It  is 
tranflated  in  the  Spe&ator,  and  it  has  been 
exhibited  on  the  Theatre.  The  general 
opinion  runs,  that  it  is  a fictitious  character, 
or,  at  leaft,  one  the  Author  has  too  highly 
coloured : it  was  well  known,  however,  to 
his  cpntemporaries,  to  be  the  Count  De 
Brancas.  The  prefent  Anecdotes  concern- 
ing the  fame  perfon,  have  been  unknown 
to,  or  forgotten  by,  Bruyere ; and,  as  they 
are  undoubtedly  genuine,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  to  the  full  as  extraordinary  as  thofe 
which  characterize  Menalcas , ©r  the  Abfent 
Man,  it  is  but  renfonable  to  fuppofe,  that 
however  improbable  it  may  appear,  it  is  a 
faithful  delineation  of  an  anomalous  charac- 
ter. 

The  Count  was  reading  by  the  fire-fide, 
but  Heaven  knows  with  what  degree  of  at- 
tention, when  the  nurfe  brought  him  his 
infant-child.  He  throws  down  the  book ; 
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he  takes  the  child  in  his  arms — he  was  play- 
ing with  her,  when  an  important  vifitor  was 
announced.  Having  forgot  he  had  quitted 
his  book,  and  that  it  was  his  child  he  held 
in  his  hands,  he  haftily  flung  the  fqualling 
innocent  on  the  table. 

The  Count  was  walking  in  the  ftreet,  and 
the  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucault  eroded  the 
way,  to  fpeak  to  him.  * God  blefs  thee,  poor 
man  !’  exclaimed  the  Count.  Rochefoucault 
fmiled,  and  was  beginning  to  addrefs  him 
— ‘ Is  it  not  enough,’  cried  the  Count,  inter- 
rupting him,  and  fomewhat  in  a paflion  ; 
? is  it  not  enough  that  I have  faid,  at  firlt, 
I have  nothing  for  you  ? Such  lazy  beggars 
as  you  hinder  a gentleman  from  walking 
the  ftreets.’  Rochefoucault  burft  into  a 
loud  laugh ; and  awakening  the  Abfent 
Man  from  his  lethargy,  he  was  not  a little 
furprifed,  himfelf,  that  he  fhould  take  his 
fi  iend  for  an  importunate  mendicant ! 


WAX-WORK. 

Wax- work  has  been  brought  fome- 
times  to  a wonderful  perfection.  We  have 

heard 
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heard  of  many  curious  deceptions  occafionecf 
by  the  imitative  potvers  of  this  plaftic  mat- 
ter. There  have  been  feveral  exhibitions 
in  London,  which  have  pretended  to  an  ex- 
cellence they  did  not  attain.  It  muft  be 
confefied,  that  a faloon,  occupied  by  figures 
that  reprefent  eminent  pcrlbnages,  forms  a 
grand  idea.  To  approach  Voltaire,  Frank- 
lin, or  the  great  Frederick,  yields  to  their 
admirers  a delightful  fenfation.  If  we  con- 
template with  pleafure  an  infipid  Portrait, 
how  much  greater  is  the  pleafure,  when,  in 
an  aflemblage,  they  appear  wanting  nothing 
but  that  language  and  thofe  adlions  which 
a fine  imagination  can  inftantaneoqfly  be- 
llow ! 

There  was  a work  of  this  kind  which  Me- 
nage has  noticed,  and  which  muft  have 
appeared  a little  miracle.  In  the  year  1675, 
the  Duke  of  Maine  received  a gilt  cabinet, 
about  the  fize  of  a moderate  table.  On  the 
door  was  inferibed — The  Chamber  of  Wit. 
The  infiae  dilplayed  an  alcove  and  a long 
gallery.  In  an  arm-chair  was  feated  the 
figure  of  the  Duke  himfelf,  compofed  of 
wax,  the  refemblance  the  meft  perfedt  ima- 
ginable. On  one  fide  flood  the  Duke  de  la 
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Rochefoucault,  to  whbm  he  preferred  a 
paper  of  verfes  for  h:s  examination.  Mr. 
De  Marcillac,  and  Boffuet,  Bifhopof  Meaux, 
were  {landing  near  the  arm-chair.  In  ths 
alcove,  Madame  de  Thianges  and  Madame 
de  la  Fayette  fat  retired  reading  a book. 
Boileau,  the  fatirifl,  flood  at  the  door  of  the 
gallery,  hindering  feven  or  eight  bad  poets 
from  entering.  Near  Boileau  flood  Racine, 
who  feemed  to  beckon  to  La  Fontaine  to 
come  forwards.  All  thefe  figures  were 
formed  of  wax;  and  this  imitation  mufl 
have  been  at  once  curious  for  it’s  ingenuity, 
and  interefling  for  the  perfonages  it  imi- 
tated. 


CURIOUS  AUTOMATA. 

When  Defcartes  refided  in  Holland,  with 
great  labour  and  induflry  he  made  a female 
Automaton — which  occafioned  fome  wicked 
wits  to  publifh  that  he  had  an  illegitimate 
{laughter,  named  Franchine — to  prove  dc- 
monflratively  that  beafls  have  no  fouls,  and 
that  they  are  but  machines  nicely  compofed, 
and  moves  whenever  another  body  flrikes 

them. 
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them,  and  communicates  to  them  a portion 
of  their  motions.  Having  put  this  Angular 
machine  into  a cafe  on  board  a veflel,  the 
Patch  captain,  who  fometimes  heard  it 
move,  had  the  curiofity  to  open  the  box. 
Aftonilhed  to  fee  a little  human  form  ex-r 
tremely  animated,  yet,  when  touched,  ap- 
pearing to  be  nothing  but  wood;  little 
verfed  in  fcience,  but  greatly  addicted  to 
fuperftition,  he  took  the  ingenious  labour 
of  the  philofopher  for  a little  devil,  and 
terminated  the  experiment  of  Dcfcartes  by 
throwing  his  Wooden  Daughter  into  the 
fea. 

To  this  account  of  a curious  Automaton, 
compofed  by  a philofopher,  I dull  add  an-r 
pther,  of  one  which  was  made  by  the  mere 
ingenuity  of  a natural  genius,  and  which 
feems  to  have  diiplayed  even  more  fixiking 
effe&s.  The  one  was  the  idol  of  philolophy, 
the  other  of  religion.  The  following  de- 
feription  is  in  Lambard’s  Perambulations. 
Kent,  p.  227.  For  an  account  of  Lam- 
bard,  lee  Mr.  Gough’s  Britilh  Topography. 

* A carpenter  of  our  country  being  a pri- 
foner  in  France,  got  together  fit  matter  for 
hi.-,  purpofc,  and  compacted  of  wood,  wire. 
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paldc,  and  paper,  a Rood  of  fuch  exquifite 
art  and  excellence,  that  it  not  only  matched 
in  comelinefs  and  due  proportion  of  parts 
the  bed:  of  the  common  fort ; but,  in  ftrange 
motion,  variety  of  gcjlure,  and  nimblenefs 
of  joints,  pafled  all  others  that  before  had 
been  feen ; the  fame  being  able  to  bow  down 
and  lift  up  itfelf;  to  Ihake  and  ftir  the 
hands  and  feet ; to  nod  the  head,  and  roll 
the  eyes ; to  wag  the  chaps ; to  bend  the 
brows  : and,  finally,  to  reprefent  to  the  eye 
both  the  proper  motion  of  each  member  of 
the  body,  and  alfo  a lively  and  fignificant 
fliew  of  a well-contented,  or  difpleafed, 
mind ; biting  the  lip,  and  gathering  a frown- 
ing, froward,  and  difdainful  face,  when  it 
would  pretend  offence  j and  fhewing  a mod; 
mild,  amiable,  and  finding  cheer  and  coun- 
tenance, when  it  would  feem  to  be  w//- 
pleafed. 

* This  was  the  Rood  of  Grace  at  Boxley, 
which  was  by  Bifhop  Fifher  expofed  at 
Paul’s  Crofs  for  a cheat,  and  broke  to 
pieces/ 

By  fimilar  works,  and  which  have  been 
lefs  happily  executed,  how  many  religious 
frauds  have  been  fuccefsfully  praftifed.  Mr. 
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Gcugh  notices  this  piece  of  religious  mum- 
mery in  his  Camden,  vol.  I.  p.  232,  in  a 
luminary  way.  Thefe  particulars  may  gra- 
tify the  curious,  who  are  not  antiquaries; 
Mr.  Twifs,  in  his  Chess,  has  given  an  ac- 
curate account  of  An  Automaton  Chess- 
. Player,  vol.  I.  p.  12; 

A.  - 

PASQUIN  AND  MARFORIO; 

All  the  world  have  heard  of  thefe  Sta~ 
lues:  they  have  ferved  as  vehicles  for  the 
keenefl  fatire  in  a land  of  the  moft  uncon- 
trouled  defpotifm.  The  Statue  of  Pafquin 
(from  whence  the  word  Pafquinade ) and 
that  of  Marforto , are  placed  in  Rome,  in 
.two  different  quarters.  Marforid s is  a Sta- 
tue that  lies  at  it’s  whole  length:  it  reprefents, 
according  to  fome,  Panarium  Jovum ; and, 
according  to  others,  the  River  Rhine,  or  the 
Ntir.  That  of  PaJ'quin  is  a marble  Statue, 
greatly  mutilated,  which  ftands  at  the  cor- 
ner of  the  Palace  of  the  Urfinos,  and  it  is 
fuppofed  to  be  the  figure  of  a Gladiator. 
Whatever  they  may  have  been,  is  now  of 

little 
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little  confequence  : it  is  certain  that  to  one 
or  other  of  thefe  Statues  are  affixed,  during 
the  concealment  of  the  night,  thofe  fatirea 
or  lampoons  which  the  authors  wifh  ffiould 
be  difperfed  about  Rome  without  any  dan- 
ger to  themfelves.  When  Marforio  is  at- 
tacked, Pafquin  comes  to  his  luccour;  and 
when  Pafquin  is  the  fufferer,  he  finds  in 
' Marforio  a conflant  defender.  It  is  thus, 
with  a thruft  and  a parry,  the  rr.oft  ferious 
matters  are  difclofed ; and  the  mod:  illuftri- 
ous  perfonages  are  attacked  by  their  ene- 
mies, and  defended ‘by  their  friends. 

An  anonymous  author  has  given  us  the 
following  account  of  the  origin  of  the  name 
of  the  Statue  of  Pafquin. — A fatirical  fhoe- 
maker,  who  lived  at  Rome,  and  whofe  name 
was  Pafquin , amufed  himfelf  with  rallying 
very  leverely  thofe  who  paffed  by  his  fhop. 
He  loon  became  famous;  and  had  he  had 
time  to  publifh,  he  would  have  been  the 
Peter  Pindar  of  his  day.  But  his  genius 
/ feems  to  have  been  fatisfied  to  reft  on  his 
fhop-board.  Some  time  after  his  death 
there  was  found  under  the  pavement  of  his 
ftiop  this  ftatue  of  an  ancient  Gladiator.  It 
was  foon  fet  up;  and,  by  univerfal  con- 

fent. 
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fent,  was  infcribed  with  his  name.  And 
they  attempt  to  raife  him  from  the  dead,  by 
frequently  reviving  his  fpirit,  and  rendering 
the  ftatue  worthy  of  the  name  it  bears. 

I have  not  difcovered  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  Marforio. 


kusic. 

Naturalis'ts  pretend,  that  animals  and 
birds,  as  well  as  f knotted  oaks,’  as  Con- 
greve informs  us,  are  exquifitely  fcnfible  td 
the  charms  of  Mufic.  This  may  ferve  as  an 
inftance  An  officer,  having  fpoken  fome- 
what  too  free  of  the  Minister  Louvois,  was 
— as  once  was  the  cuftom — immediately 
configned  to  the  Baftile.  He  begged  the 
governor  to  permit  him  the  ufe  of  his  lute* 
to  foften,  by  the  harmonies  of  his  inftrument, 
the  rigours  of  his  prifon.  At  the  end  of  a 
few  days,  this  modern  Orpheus,  playing  on  ' 
his  lute,  was  greatly  aftonifhed  to  fee  frifk- 
ing  out  of  their  holes  great  numbers  of  mice; 
and,  defeending  from  their  woven  habita- 
tions, crowds  of  fpiders,  who  formed  a 

circle 
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circle  about  him,  while  he  continued  breath- 
ing his  foul-flibduing  inftrument.  His  fur- 
prize  was  at  firft  fo  great,  that  he  was  petri- 
fied with  aftonilhment ; when,  having  ceafed 
to  play,  the  aflembly,  who  did  not  come  to 
fee  his  perfon,  but  to  hear  his  inftrument, 
immediately  broke  up.  As  he  had  a great 
dillike  to  fpiders,  it  was  two  days  before  he 
ventured  again  to  touch  his  inftrument.  At 
length,  having  conquered,  for  the  novelty 
of  his  company,  his  diflike-of  them,  he  re- 
commenced his  concert,  when  the  aflembly 
was  by  far  more  numerous  than  at  firft ; 
and,  in  the  courfe  of  farther  time,  he  found 
himfelf  furrounded  by  a hundred  mujical 
amateurs . Having  thus  fucceeded  in  attrad- 
ing  this  company,  he  treacheroufly  contrived 
to  get  rid  of  them  at  his  will.  For  this  pur- 
pofe,  he  begged  the  keeper  to  give  him  a 
car,  which  he  put  in  a cage,  and  let  loofs 
at  the  very  inftant  when  the  little  hairy 
people  were  moft  entranced  by  the  Orphean 
(kill  he  difplayed. 

Marville  has  given  us  the  following  cu- 
rious anecdote  on  this  fubjed.  He  lays, 
that  doubting  the  truth  of  thofe  who  fay  it 
is  natural  for  us  to  love  Mufic,  elpecially 

Vol.  I.  X,  1 thfr 
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the  found  of  inftruments,  and  that  beads 
themfelves  are  touched  with  it,  being 
one  day  in  the  country,  I enquired  into 
the  truth ; and,  while  a man  was  playing 
on  the  trump  marine,  made  my  obfervations 
on  a cat,  a dog,  a horfe,  an  afs,  a hind, 
cows,  fmall  birds,  and  a cock  and  hens, 
who  were  in  a yard,  under  a window  on 
which  1 was  leaning.  I did  not  perceive 
that  the  cat  was  the  lead  affedted,  and  I 
even  judged,  by  her  air,  that  fhe  would 
have  given  all  the  inftruments  in  the  world 
for  a moufe,  lleeping  in  the  fun  all  the 
time } the  horfe  flopped  fhort  from  time  to 
time  before  the  window,  lifting  his  head 
up  now  and  then,  as  he  was  feeding  on  the 
grafs ; the  dog  continued  for  above  an  hour 
leated  on  his  hind  legs,  looking  ftedfaftly 
at  the  player ; the  afs  did  not  difcover  the 
leaft  indication  of  his  being  touched,  eating 
his  thirties  peaceably;  the  hind  lifted  up 
her  large  wide  ears,  and  feemed  very  atten- 
tive ; the  cows  flept  a little,  and  after 
gazing  as  though  they  had  been  acquainted 
with  us,  went  forward : fome  little  birds 
who  were  in  an  aviary,  and  others  on  the 
trees  and  bullies,  almoft  tore  their  little 
/ ' throats 
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throats  with  fingingj  but  the  cock,  who 
minded  only  his  hens,  and  the  hens  who  were 
folely  employed  in  fcraping  on  a neigh- 
bouring dunghill,  did  not  fhew  in  any  man- 
ner that  they  took  the  leaft  pleafure  in  hear- 
ing the  trump  marine. 

A modern  traveller  aflures  us,  that  he 
has  repeatedly  obferved  in  the  ifland  of 
Madeira,  that  the  lizards  are  attradlcd  by 
the  notes  of  Mufic  j and  that  he  has  aflein- 
bled  a number  of  them  by  the  powers  of 
his  inftrument.  He  tells  us  alfo,  that  when 
the  Negroes  catch  them,  for  food,  they 
accompany  the  chace  by  whittling  fome 
tune,  which  has  always  the  effedt  of  draw- 
ing great  numbers  towards  them* 

Ludicrous  as  the  above  anecdotes  may 
appear,  I cannot  but  be  of  opinion,  that 
Mufic  forcibly  affects  the  human  mind.  Mr. 
Jackfon,  the  originality  of  whofe  obferva- 
tions  is  acknowledged,  and  who  is  himfelf 
fo  admirable  a mailer  in  the  art,  in  one  of 
his  thirty  letters,  farcaftically  afks,  in  return 
to  the  queftion  of  a great  Poet,  * what  paflioil 
cannot  Mufic  raife  or  quell  ? what  pattion 
can  Mufic  raife  or  quell  ?’ — The  following 
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anecdote,  which  I tranfcribe  from  the  Lau- 
reat’s  commentary  on  Ariitotle,  p.  114,  is 
more  interefting,  and  perhaps  more  ftrongly 
difplays  the  power  of  Mufic  than  any  other 
recorded  of  ancient  times. 

* The  Rans  des  Vaches,  mentioned 
by  Roufleau,  in  his  didtionary  of  Mufic, 
though  without  any  thing  ftriking  in  the 
compofition,  has  fuch  a powerful  influence 
over  the  Swifs,  and  imprefles  them  with  fo 
violent  a defire  to  return  to  their  own 
country,  that  it  is  forbidden  to  be  played 
in  the  Swifs  Regiments,  in  the  French 
fervice,  on  pain  of  death.’ 


locusts.  - 

The  Locufts,  fo  frequently  mentioned 
In  the  Scriptures,  and  in  many  ancient  Au- 
thors, are  a fpecies  of  Gralhoppers  that, 
have  nothing  in  them  difguftful.  The  Par- 
thians,  the  Ethiopians,  and  the  Arabs,  found 
them  delicious  food.  ’ After  caufing  them 
to  fall  from  the  trees  by  means  of  fmoke,  af-, 
cending  from  fires  kindled  at  their  feet,  they 
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falted,  dried  them  in  the  fun,  and  preferv- 
ed  them  for  food  throughout  the  year.  Saint 
John  the  Baptift  ate  them  with  wild  honey, 
according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  poor  of  thole 
times.  They  appear  fometimes  in  Afia,' 
and  in  Africa,  in  fuch  prodigious  numbers, 
that  they  darken  the  air,  and  confume  in  an 
inllant  the  fruits  and  herbage  of  a whole 
country ; the  heaps  of  thofe  which  die  in- 
fedt  the  air  and  occafion  a contagion.  It  is 
probable,  that  thefe  Phenomena  are  the 
Harpies  of  the  ancients,  which  even  came 
to  devour  the  meats  on  the  table  of  the 
King  of  Bythinia  j and  if  we  add,  that  Ca- 
lais and  Zethtis,  the  Children  of  Boreas, 
chafed  them  from  this  country,  and  purfued 
them  to  the  Ides  of  Strophades,  which  are 
in  the  Ionian  Sea,  where  they  caufed  them 
to  perifh,  all  this  fidtion  may  be  underftood 
thus — that  the  Northern  winds  had  blown 
them  into  this  Sea  : and  it  is  true,  that  no- 
thing fo  certainly  delivers  a country  which 
is  infedted  with  thefe  infedts,  as  a llrong 
wind  that  carries  them  off  to  the  Sea,  where 
they  infallibly  muft  perilh.  On  this  head 
the  Reader  may  confult  Goldfmith. 

f.  • 
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ORIGIN  OF  SEVERAL  VALUABLE  DIS-* 
COVERIES. 

It  is  certain  that  many  of  the  moft  valua- 
doveries  haye  found  their  origin  in 
jit  trivial  accidents,  According  to  Pli- 
le  ule  of  Glass  is  owing  to  die  follow- 
i ' - eircumftance : — A«  fome  merchants  were 
carrying  njtrc,  they  ftopt  near  a river  which 
iftues  from  Mount  Carmel.  As  they  could 
not  readily  find  {tones  to  reft  their  kettles 
on,  they  ufed,  for  this  purpofe,  fome  of 
fhefe  pieces  of  nitre.  The  fire  which  gra- 
dually diffplved  the  nitre,  and  mixed  it 
with  the  fand,  occafioned  a tranfparent  mat- 
ter to  flow,  which,  in  fadt,  was  nothing elfe 
than  Glass. 

Heylin,  in  his  Cofinography,  obferves, 
thatthe  Rudder,  Helm,  and  the  Art  of 
Steering,  were  found  out  by  one  Typhis ; 
who  took  his  hint  from  feeing  a kite,  in  fly-? 
ing,  guide  her  whole  body  by  her  tail. 

Pr.  Granger  has  noticed  of  Jonas  Moore, 
an  eminent  mathematician,  that  when  he 
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was  employed  by  the  commifiioners  to  fur- 
vey  the  fens,  he  chanced  to  notice  that  the 
fea  made  a curve  line  on  the  beach  ; from 
which  he  took  the  hint  to  keep  it  effectually 
out  of  Norfolk. 

The  purple  colour  dye  was  found  out 
at  Tyre,  by  the  fimple  circumftance  of 
a dog  feizing  the  fifh  Conchilis,  or  Purpura, 
by  which  his  lips  were  obferved  to  be  tinged 
with  that  beautiful  colour. 

It  is  related  of  one  Hanfen,  a fpedtacle 
maker,  at  Middleburgh  in  Holland,  that  he 
difcovered  the  ufe  of  the  Telefcope  by  his 
children,  who  while  at  play  in  their  father’s 
fhop,  happened  by  chance  to  place  a convex 
and  a concave  glafs  in  fuch  a manner,  that 
in  looking  through  them  at  the  church  wea- 
ther-cock, they  obferved  it  appeared  nearer, 
and  much  larger  than  ufual,  and  by  their 
loud  exprefTions  of  furprize,  excited  the  cu^ 
tiofity  of  their  father,  who  having  afcer- 
tained  the  fadt,  it  was  foon  conveyed  to  the 
learned.  See  Lounger’s  Common  Place 
Book,  Vol.  II. 

It  is  faid  that  Galileo,  accidentally  fixing 
his  eyes  on  the  waving  to  and  fro  of  a lamp, 
fufpended  from  the  roof  of  a lofty  building, 
L 1 4 the 
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the  regularity  of  it’s  vibrations  firft  fuggefte<| 
to  him  the  ufeful  invention  of  a pendulum. 

Theoriginof  theufe  of  Anti-Moine,  or 
Antimony , isa  remarkable  circumftance.  Ba- 
li 1 Valentin,  Superior  of  a College  of  Religir 
onifts,  having  obl'erved  that  this  mineral  fat- 
tened the  pigs,  imagined  that  it  would  pro-r 
duce  the  fa  me  effedf  on  the  holy  brotherhood. 
But  the  cafe  was  ferioully  different : the  un- 
fortunate fathers,  who  greedily  made  ufe  of  it* 
died  in  a very  ffiort  time.  This  is  the  origin 
of  it’s  name,  which  I have  written  according 
to  the  pure  French  word.  In  fpite  of  this 
unfortunate  beginning,  Paracelfus  refolved 
to  bring , this  mineral  into  practice ; he 
thought  he  could  make  it  ufeful,  by  mixing 
it  with  other  preparations,  but  he  did  not 
fucceed  according  to  his  hopes.  The-  Fa- 
culty, at  Paris,  were  on  this  occafion  divi- 
ded into  two  parties : the  one  maintained, 
that  Antimony  was  a poifon  the  other  affirm- 
ed, that  it  was  an  excellent  remedy.  The 
difpute  became  more  general,  and  the 
Parliament  and  the  Sorbonne  interfered  in 
the  matter : but  fome  time  afterwards,  the 
world  began  to  judge  rightly  concerning 
this  excellent  mineral ; and  it’s  wonderful 
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effects  have  occafioned  the  Faculty  to  place 
it  among  their  bed  remedies. 

The  ufe  of  Coffee  is  faid  to  have  a fimi- 
lar  origin ; that,  however,  was  never  at- 
tended with  fuch  dreadful  effects.  A Prior 
of  a monaftery  in  the  part  of  Arabia  where 
this  berry  grows,  having  remarked  that  the 
coats  who  ate  of  it  became  extreme^  briflc 
and  alert,  refolved  to  try  the  experiment  on 
his  Monks,  of  whom  he  fo  continually  com- 
plained for  their  lethargic  propenfities. 
The  experiment  turned  out  fuccefsful ; and 
it  is  faid,  it  was  owing  to  this  circumdancc 
that  the  ufe  of  this  Arabian  berry  came  to 
be  fo  univerlal. 

A cafual  circumftance  difcovered  that  ex- 
cellent febrifuge,  the  Jesuit’s  Bark.  An 
Indian,  in  a delirious  fever,  having  been 
left  by  his  companions  by  the  fide  of  a river, 
as  incurable,  to  quench  his  burning  third, 
he  naturally  drank  copious  draughts  of  the 
water,  which  having  long  imbibed  the  vir- 
tues of  the  bark  which  abundantly  floated 
on  the  dream,  it  quickly  difperfed  the  fever 
of  the  Indian.  He  returned  to  his  friends  j 
and  having  explairted  the  nature  of  his  re- 
medy, the  indifpofcd  croudcd  about  the 
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margin  of  the  holy  ftream,  as  they  imagined 
it  to  be,  till  they  perfectly  exhaufted  all  it’s 
virtues.  The  fages  of  the  tribe,  however, 
found  at  length  in  what  confifted  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  ftream.  The  Americans  difeo- 
vered  it,  in  the  year  1640,  to  the  lady  of 
the  Viceroy  of  Pern,  who  recovered  by  it’s 
ufe  frofn  a dangerous  fever.  In  1649  the 
reputation  of  this  remedy  was  fpread  about 
Spain,  Italy,  and  Rome,  by  the  Cardinal  dc 
Lugo,  and  other  Jefuits.  And  thus,  like 
the  Antimony,  it’s  name  is  fignificant  of  it’s 
origin.  • * • \ 

Furetiere  tells  us  in  his  dictionary,  at  the 
word  Quinquina,  that  this  febrifuge  was  call- 
ed, in  the  beginning.  Cardinal  de  Lugo's 
Bark,  who  diftributed  it  very  freely,  though 
it  was  then  extremely  dear.  Like  all  new 
difeoveries,  it  was  much  oppofed  in  it’s 
commencement. 

Amongft  the  oppofers  of  this  valuable 
medicine  was  Gideon  Harvey,  an  abundant 
writer,  who  was  phyfician  to  James  II.  He 
was  continually  waging  war  with  his  brother 
phyficians ; and  all  his  writings  are  replete 
with  virulence  and  hypothefis.  The  book 
of  his  which  made  molt  noife,  is  the  one 
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now  lying  before  me.  It  bears  for  title — • 
* The  Conclave  of  Phyficians,dctedting  their 
Intrigues,  Frauds,  and  Plots,  againft  their 
Patients.  Alio  a peculiar  Difcourfe  of  the 
Jefuit’s  Bark.  1686/  This  writer,  who  is 
for  ever  accounting  for  things  in  an  uncom- 
mon way,  has  a very  ftrange  notion  refpedt- 
ing  Bark.  I lhall  tranfcribe  his  words.  ‘ I 
am  of  opinion  the  forefaid  drug  is  artificially 
prepared,  and  that  the  tree  fpoken  of  affords 
nothing  but  the  wood,  into  which  the  bitter 
tafte  is  immitted,  by  macerating  jt  a conve- 
nient time  in  the  juice  of  a cerfcin  Indian 
plant,  to  which  that  penetrating  bitternefs 
is  peculiar.  This  having  fufliciently  insinu- 
ated into  the  pores  of  the  bark,  it  is  expofed 
to  the  fun,  which  knits  it  together  into  a fo- 
iider  texture.  Hence  it  is  that  the  bark,  be- 
ing reduced  to  powder,  and  fteeped  in  any 
liquor,  doth  fo  eafily  part  with  it’s  bitter- 
nefs, as  being  adventitious  to  it,  and  not 
connate  to  it’s  effential  principles.’  I have 
given  this  extradt  to  fhew  what  fancies  are 
indulged  by  certain  geniufes  againft  the  mod 
valuable  dil'coveries  when  they  are  firft 
pnade. 
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Inltead  of  an  article,  a little  volume 
jfhould  be  compofed  of  fimilar  notices. 


ANIMAL'S  IMITATE  LANGUAGE  AND 
ACTION, 

‘ Sir  William  Temple,  in  his  Memoirs, 
relates  a ftory  concerning  an  old  parrot,  be- 
longing to  the  Prince  Maurice,  that  readily 
anlwered feveral  queftions  promifcuoully 
put  to  iV#  However  lingular  the  fadt  may 
appear,  he  allures  us  it  was  told  him  as  luch 
by  the  Prince  himfelf. 

Scaliger  tells  us  that  he  faw  a crow,  in 
the  French  King’s  court,  that  was  taught  to 
fly  at  partridges,  or  any  other  fowl,  from 
the  falconer’s  hand. 

Cardinal  Alfanio  had  a parrot  that  was 
taught  to  repeat  the  Apoftles  Creed,  ver- 
batim, in  Latin  : and  in  the  court  of  Spain 
there  was  one  that  could  fing  the  Gamut 
perfe&ly. 

In  the  Roman  Hiftory  an  anecdote  is  re- 
corded, the  truth  of  which  we  have  no  rea- 
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fon  to  doubt.  When  the  fovereignty  of  tile 
world  was  depending  between  Catfar  and 
Antony,  a poor  man  at  Rome  bred  up  two 
crows,  and  taught  them  to  pronounce,  in 
their  prattling  language,  a falutation  to  the 
Emperor ; and,  that  he  might  be  provided 
againft  all  events,  one  of  them  faluted  Caelar, 
and  the  other  Antony.  When  Auguftus 
was  returning  as  the  conqueror,  this  man, 
with  the  crow  on  his  hand,  met  him ; and 
it  was  an  ingenious  and  agreeable  flattery, 
to  which  Auguftus  was  not  infcrAle,  to  be 
faluted  by  a crow  with  the  acclammons  of 
vidtory.  He  rewarded  the  novel  adulator 
munificently.  The  neighbour  of  the  man, 
however,  having  in  vain  eflayed  to  teach 
the  fame  language  to  two  crows  he  had  dc- 
ftined  for  this  purpofe,  ftung  with  envy  at 
his  happier  fate,  revealed  to  Auguftus  that 
tliis  man  had  another  crow  at  his  houfe, 
with  which  he  had  intended  to  have  faluted 
Antony,  had  Fortune  favoured  his  party. 

This  malicious  intelligence  intercepted  the 
bounty  of  Auguftus.  , \ 

Perhaps  nothing  appears  more  wonderful 
than  the  fight  of  an  unweildy  Elephant 
dancing.  The  manner  of  teaching  this 
$ ' grave 
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grave  animal  fo  ludicrous  an  adtion  is  thilJ 
cruelly  pradtifed— They  bring  a young  Ele * 
fhant  upon  an  iron  floor  heated  underneath  j 
and  play  on  a mufical  inftrument,  while  he 
lifts  up  his  legs,  and  fhifts  his  feet  about, 
by  reafon  of  the  torture  of  the  heat.  This, 
frequently  repeated,  occafions  him  to  dance 
at  the  leaft  found  of  mufic. 

But  let  us  not  fuppofe,  that  animals  that 
thus  imitate  the  adtions  and  language  of  Ra- 
tional Creatures,  poflefs,  therefore,  in  fome 
degree,  ^■tonality  and  mental  intelligence  : 
for  whemm  Elephant,  for  inflan ce,  dances 
to  mufic,  it  is  not  from  any  principles  of 
reafon,  but  from  the  concatenation  of  the 
two  ideas  of  heat  and  mufic , to  which  cuf- 
tom  has  habituated  him.  So  a Parrot  may 
anfwer  any  queftion  it  is  accuftomed  to 
hear;  but  this  adtion  needs  not  the  aid  of 
reafon,  fince  it  may  be  effedted  by  an  habi- 
tual idea  of  things.  Even  the  inferior  ranks 
of  animals  receive  their  ideas  by  the  fenfes . 
Such  and  fuch  founds  often  repeated,  and 
fuch  and  fuch  adtions  immediately  prece- 
ding or  immediately  following  thofe  founds, 
mull  neceflarily  form  a complex  idea  both 
of  the  found  and  adtion  j fo  that,  when 
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either  fuch  adlion  or  fuch  found  is  repeated, 
an  idea  of  the  other  mull  ncceffarily  attend 
it.  Thus  Dogs  are  taught  to  fetch  and  car- 
ry j and  Parrots  fpeak  more  words  than  one 
together.  Thefe  words.  Poor  Poll!  for  in- 
llance,  being  often  repeated  together,  if 
one  be  mentioned,  and  the  other  left,  there 
mull  necelfarily  be  an  idea  of  the  other  found, 
becaufe  cullom  and  habit  link  them  together. 
As  two  words  are  taught,  fo  may  three  j 
and,  if  three,  why  not  many  ? It  is  thus, 
by  a complex  idea , the  Elephai^^knces ; 
for,  when  he  hears  mufic,  the  iSPof  the 
heated  floor  occafions  him  to  dance. 

The  arguments  here  alledged  for  the 
power  which  fome  animals  Ihew  in  imitating 
our  fpeech  and  adlions,  are  chiefly  drawn 
from  an  old  Athenian  Mercury. 


FEMALE  BEAUTY,  AND  ORNAMENTS. 

The  Ladies  in  Japan  gild  their  teeth  j and 
thofe  of  the  Indies  paint  them  red.  The 
blacked  teeth  are  elleemed  the  mod  beau- 
tiful in  Guzurat,  and  in  fome  parts  of  Ame- 
6 , rica. 
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rica.  In  Greenland,  the  women  colour 
their  feces  with  blue  and  yellow.  How- 
ever frefh  the  complexion  of  a Mufcovite 
may  be,  fhe  would  think  herfelf  very  ugly 
if  fhe  was  not  plaillered  over  with  paint. 
The  Chinefe  muft  have  their  feet  as  diminu- 
tive as  thofe  of  the  fhe-goats ; and,  to  render 
them  thus,  their  youth  is  palled  in  tortures. 
In  Ancient  Perfia,  an  aquiline  nofe  was  often 
thought  worthy  of  the  crown  ; and,  if  there 
was  any  competition  between  two  Princes, - 
the  pe^Agenerally  went  by  this  criterion 
of  majtS^  In  fome  countries,  the  mothers 
break  the  nofes  of  their  children ; and,  in 
others,  prefs  the  head  between  two  boards, 
that  it  may  become  fquare.  The  modern 
Perfians  have  a ftrong  averfion  to  red  hair  : 
the  Turks,  on  the  contrary,  are  warm  ad- 
mirers of  thefe  difgufting  locks.  The  Indian 
Beauty  is  thickly  fmeared  with  bear’s  fat; 
and  the  female  Hottentot  receives  from  the 
hand  of  her  lover,  not  filks,  or  wreaths  of 
flowers,  but  warm  guts  and  reeking  tripe, 
to  drels  herfelf  with  enviable  ornaments. 

In  China,  fmall  eyes  are  liked;  and  the 
girls  are  continually  plucking  their  eye- 
brows, that  they  may  be  fmall  and  long. 
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The  Turkifli  women  dip  a gold  brufa  in  the 
tindlure  of  a black  drug,  which  they  pafs 
over  their  eye-brows.  It  is  too  vifible  by 
day,  but  looks  faining  by  night.  They  tinge 
their  nails  with  a rofe-colour. 

An  ornament  for  the  nofe  appears  to  us 
perfectly  unneceflary.  The  Peruvians,  how- 
ever, think  otherwife ; and  they  hang  on  it 
a weighty  ring,  the  thicknefs  of  which  is 
proportioned  by  the  rank  of  their  hufbands. 
The  cuftom  of  boring  it,  as  our  ladies  do 
their  ears,  is  very  common  in  Jj^eral  na- 
tions. Through  the  perforatioiT are  hung 
various  materials;  fuch  as  green  cryftal, 
gold,  fames,  a Angle  and  fometimes  a great 
number  of  gold  rings.  This  is  rather 
troublefome  to  them  in  blowing  their  nofes ; 
and  the  fadt  is,  fome  have  informed  us,  that 
the  Indian  ladies  never  perform  this  very 
ufeful  operation. 

The  female  head-drefs  is  carried,  in  fome 
countries,  to  Angular  extravagance.  The 
Chinefe  Fair  carries  on  her  head  the  Agure 
of  a certain  bird.  This  bird  is  compofed  of 
copper,  or  of  gold,  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  perfon : the  wings,  fpread  out,  fall 

Vol.  I.  Mm-  over 
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over  the  front  of  the  head-drefs,  and  conceal  - 
the  temples.  The  tail,  long  and  open, 
forms  a beautiful  tuft  of  feathers.  The 
beak  covers  the  top  of  the  nofe ; the  neck  is 
fattened  to  the  body  of  the  artificial  animal 
by  a fpring,  that  it  may  the  more  freely 
play,  and  tremble  at  the  flighted:  motion. 

The  extravagance  of  the  Myantfes  is  far 
more  ridiculous  than  the  above.  They 
carry  on  their  heads  a flight  board,  rather 
longer  than  a foot,  and  about  fix  inches 
broad : ^j|h  this  they  cover  their  hair,  and 
leal  it  with  wax.  They  cannot  lie  down, 
nor  lean,  without  keeping  the  neck  very 
llraight ; and,  the  country  being  very  woody, 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  them  with  their 
hcad-drefs  entangled  in  the  trees.  When- 
ever they  comb  their  hair,  they  pafs  an 
hour  by  the  fire  in  melting  the  wax  j but 
this  combing  is  onlyperformed  once  or  twice 
a year. 

To  this  curious  account,  extracted  from 
Duhalde,  we  mutt  join  that  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Land  of  Natal.  They  wear 
caps,  or  bonnets,  from  fix  to  ten  inches  high, 
composed  of  the  fat  of  oxen.  They  then  gra- 
dually 
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■dually  anoint  the  head  with  a purer  greafe; 
which,  mixing  with  the  hair,  fattens  thefe 
bonnets  for  their  lives  ! 


HELL. 

The  Cardinal  Bellarmin,  in  his  Treatife 
du  Purgatoire,  feems  to  be  as  familiarly  ac- 
quainted with  the  fecret  tracks  and  the  for- 
midable divifions  of  ‘ the  bottoi^fs  pit,’  as 
Swedenburgh  was  with  the  ftreets  and  bye- 
corners  of  ‘ the  New  Jerufalem .' 

He  informs  us  that  there  are,  beneath  the 
earth,  four  different  places,  or  a profound 
place  divided  into  four  parts.  He  fays,  that 
the  deepeft  place  is  Hell ; which  contains 
all  the  fouls  of  the  damned,  where  will  be 
alfo  their  bodies  after  the  Refurredtion,  and 
where  likewife  will  be  inclofed  all  the  De- 
mons. The  place  neareft  Hell  is  Purgatory, 
where  fouls  are  purged ; or,  rather,  where 
they  appeafe  the  anger  of  God  by  their  fuf- 
ferings.  He  fays,  that  the  fame  fires,  and 
the  fame  torments,  alike  afflidt  in  both  thefe 
places;  and  that  the  only  difference  be- 
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tween  Hell  and  Purgatory,  con  fills  in  their 
duration.  Next  to  Purgatory  is  the  'Limbo 
of  thofe  Infants  who  die  without  having  re- 
ceived the  Sacrament : and  the  fourth  place 
is  the  Limbo  of  the  Fathers  j that  is  to  fay, 
of  thofe  Juft  Men  who  died  before  the  death 
of  Jefus  Ch rift.  But  fince  the  days  of  the 
Redeemer  this  laft  divifion  is  empty  j fo 
that  here  is  an  apartment  to  be  let  1 

Such  ideas  are  the  tenets  which  fome,  from 
the  dawn  of  their  rcafon,  entertain  with  reli- 
gious veneration.  It  has  even  been  acknow- 
ledged by  tiie  bigots,  that  the  more  ridicu- 
lous, or  the  more  unintelligible,  may  be  the 
lubjcdl  for  belief,  the  greater  merit  it  is  to 
receive  it  without  helltation.  Men  have 
perfuaded  themfclves,  that  what  bears  the 
ft  ron  gel:  evidence  of  fallhood,  is  the  lacred 
truth  of  a paternal  Deity.  And  it  had  been 
well  if,  on  fpeculative  points,  they  had  only 
differed  with  their  more  rational  or  innocent 
fellow-creatures.  But  thefo  bigots  have  writ- 
ten, in  the  warm  blood  of  humanity,  the 
articles  of  their  faith.  They  have  reared  an 
altar  to  Superftition,  on  which  they  have 
not  faeriliced  the  Scape-Goat,  or  the  Paf- 
chal  Lambj  but  they  have  plunged  the 
. faccrdotal 
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facerdotal  knife  into  the  bolom  of  their  fel- 
low-creatures. They  have  agonized  the 
individual  with  the  flaming  Auto  da  fes  of 
the  Inquifition : with  a more  dreadful  lcope 
they  have  fent  thoufands,  with  the  fword  of 
the  Crufade,  to  fpread  dcfolation  in  parts 
which  had  never  till  then  heard  of  their 
name ; and,  gratifying  at  once  their  ava- 
rice and  their  religion,  cities  have  been 
razed,  and  millions  of  inoffenfive  men 
fwept  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  becaufe  it 
had  pleafed  Providence  to  place  in  their 
countries  mines  of  gold  and  feas  of  pearl. 

Prudcntius,  a Chriftian  Poet,  whofe  verfe 
is  not  fo  much  the  infpiration  of  the  mufe, 
as  the  effulions  of  the  Saint  (indeed  he  be- 
gan to  write  verfe  fo  late  as  fifty)  has 
given  us  feveral  circumftances  concerning 
Hell,  though  it  is  rather  difficult  to  guefs 
where  he  got  his  intelligence.  He  tells  us, 
for  a certain  fadt,  that  the  damned  have 
every  year  one  day  of  repofe ; and  that  is, 
the  day  when  Jefus  Chrift  iffued  from  Hell. 
He  confoles  us  alfo,  by  informing  us  that 
God  does  not  take  offence  lightly ; fo  that 
Hell  is  not  fo  crowded  as  it  is  imagined. 

Cicero  allures  us,  that  there  was  not  an 
Mm3  °ld 
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old  woman  in  his  time  who  lent  any  faith  to 
the  torments  of  Hell ; and  on  this  occalion 
he  obferves,  that  Fabulous  T raditions  weaken 
in  the  courfe  of  time, but  that  Timeferves  to 
cftablifh  Truth:  and  that  it  is  to  this  reafon 
we  mult  attribute  the  long  and  the  growing 
veneration  which  is  rendered  to  the  gods. 
Bayle  fupplies  me  with  this  obfervation. 


ANATOMISTS. 

The  ancient  Anatomifts  mult  have  felt 
a zeal  for  the  fciencc  which  makes  the  ima~ 
gination  fhudder.  It  was  nothing  lefs  than 
differing  men  alive ; for  this  purpofe,  the 
bodies  of  criminals  were  devoted.  This 
was  the  exercife  of  Herophilus,  an  ancient 
Phyfician,  who  Tertullian  very  juftly  treats 
as  a Butcher ; or,  as  we  might  fay  in  the  pre- 
fent  age,  a Cannibal. 


MONKS. 
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MONKS. 

*The  Monks  of  the  prefent  day,’  fays 
Charpentier,'  who  died  in  the  year  1702, 
* lead  fober  lives,  when  compared  with 
their  predeceflors.’  Some  religious  Fathers 
were  called  The  Hogs  of  Saint  Anthony. 
They  retired  from  the  world  to  make  eight 
repafts  per  diem!  The  order  of  the  Char- 
treux  was  of  a different  complexion.  It  was, 
in  it’s  original  inflitution,  more  auftere 
than  that  of  La  Trappe.  Amongfl:  other  re- 
gulations for  their  food,  it  was  written, 
that  with  barley  bread , water,  and  pulfe , 
they  were  fully  fatisfied.  And  again,  they 
promife  to  prefer ve  * perpetual  fading,  per- 
petual filence,  and  perpetual  hair-aoth.’ 
Every  Saturday  night  was  brought  to  each 
Father  his  portion  of  food  for  the  week, 
with  which  they  accommodated  themfelves 
in  their  own  cells,  widely  feparated  from 
each  other.  But  this  mortification  was  not 
long  held  in  efteem  : their  feverities  were 
mitigated,  more  and  more,  till  at  length 
M m 4 they 
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they  have  improved  the  order  greatly,  by 
admittingmany  of  the  luxuries  oflife.  They 
now  eat,  inftead  of  the  dry  barley  bread 
which  was  brought  to  them  on  the  Saturday 
nights,  the  newcft  loaves,  made  of  the 
whiteft  flour ; inftead  of  water,  they  drink 
the  richeft  wines,  in  greater  quantities  than 
heretofore  they  drank  water.  The  pulfc 
was  found  rather  infipid  food ; fo  they  have 
joined  to  it  excellent  fifti : and,  in  fa£t, 
there  is  no  luxury  in  which  thefe  Fathers, 
who  were  enjoined  by  their  Founder  * per- 
petual fafts,’  do  not  indulge  their  appetites. 


1 Ah,  happy  Convents  ! bofom’d  deep  in  vines. 
Where  (lumber  Abbots,  purple  as  their  wines  !' 

Pope. 


Mr.  Merry,  the  Author  of  the  Della 
Crufca  Poems , when  he  can  get  rid  of  his 
load  of  poetic  tinfel,  prefents  fometimes  a 
thought  of  the  true  gold.  He  has  written 
an  Elegy  on  a View  of  the  Chartrcux,  in 
which  are  thefe  excellent  lines — 


4 ’Tis  not  by  lofing  Life  that  Heaven  ye  gain  ; 
It  is  not  Solitude  that  leads  to  God.’ 


PIOUS 
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pious  frauds. 

The  Abbey  of  Signi,  in  Champagne, 
was  uncommonly  rich  and  exteniive : but 
at  this  we  muft  not  be  aftonilhed.  Saint 
Bernard  had  promifed  thofe  who  affifted  to 
found  it,  as  much  “ Spatium,”  of  place  in 
Heaven,  as  they  gave  land  to  his  Order  of 
Citcaux.  The  good  people  of  thofe  days 
had  more  faith  in  Saints  than  their  gracelefs 
poftcrity  j and,  had  the  Magiftrates  not 
retrained  their  pious  zeal,  this  Abbey 
would  have  occupied  a whole  province. 

So  alfo,  when  Pope  Urban  had  to  combat 
^vith  Clement  the  Seventh,  he  was  obliged 
to  have  recourle  to  the  fcheme  of  Saint  Ber- 
nard. This  is  not  wonderful:  but  it  is  won- 
derful, that,  as  foon  as  he  published  a Bull, 
promiling  a plenary  remiflion  of  their  Sins, 
and  a place  in  Paradife,  to  all  who  fought 
in  his  caufe,  or  contributed  money  to  fup- 
port  it,  our  own  nation  flew  up  in  arms ; 
and,  as  an  old  Hiftorian  obferves — ‘ As 
foon  as  thefe  Bulls  were  publilhed  in  Eng- 
land, 
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land,  the  whole  people  were  tranfported 
with  joy,  and  thought  that  the  opportunity 
of  obtaining  fuch  ineftimable  graces  was 
not  to  be  negledted.’  The  reprefentative  of 
Saint  Peter  can  no  more  ifl’ue  fuch  roaring 
Bulls : tempera  mutant ur  / 


CHINESE  PHYSICIANS. 

The  Phyficians  of  China,  by  feeling  the 
arms  of  a fick  man  in  three  places  ; to  ob- 
ferve  the  flownefs,  the  increafe,  or  quick  - 
nefs,  of  the  puli'e,  can  judge  of  the  caufe, 
the  nature,  the  danger,  and  the  duration,  of 
his  diforder.  Without  their  patient’s  fpeak- 
ing,  they  reveal  infallibly  what  part  is  af- 
fefted.  They  are  at  once  Do&ors  and 
Apothecaries,  compofing  the  remedies  they 
preferibe.  They  are  paid  when  they  have 
compleated  a cure  j but  they  receive  no- 
thing when  their  remedies  do  not  take  effedf. 
Our  Phyficians,  it  mud  be  confefled,  are 
by  no  means  fo  Ikilful  as  the  Chinefe : but, 
in  one  thing,  they  have  the  advantage  over 
them  which  is,  in  taking  their  fees  before 
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they  have  performed  the  cure.  And  it  is 
thus  that  Phyficians,  with  little  or  no  learn- 
ing, ride  in  their  chariots  in  London ; while, 
in  Pekin,  they  fere  very  learned  and  walk 
on  foot. 


ASTNA  AND  VESUVIUS. 

It  is  very  probable  that  Mount  Vefuvius 
near  Naples,  and  Mount  ./Etna  in  Sicily, 
form  but  different  portions  of  one  chain  of 
Mountains  thfet  paffes  under  the  fea  and  the 
Ifte-  of  Lipari ; for,  whenever  one  of  thefe 
Volcanos  has  a great  eruption,  it  is  obferv- 
ed,  that  the  other,  and  the  Volcano  in  the 
Ifle  of  Lipari,  throw  out  more  flames  than 
ordinary.  This  remark  is  made  by  Lon- 
gucrue. 


ROMAN  ROADS. 

The  magnificence  of  the  Romans  in 
their  public  edifices,  infinitely  furpaffed 
2 that 
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that  of  the  lad  ages.  The  foie  infpeiftion  of 
their  roads  is  a moft  convincing  proof, 
Thefe  Roads  fet  out  from  the  column  e reified 
in  the  middle  of  Rome,  and  extended 
themfelves  to  the  remoted  borders  of  this 
vaft  Empire,  for  the  convenience  and  the 
expedition  of  thofe  Legions  which  had  fub- 
jugated  fo  many  nations.  Thefe  Roads,  of 
which  fome  Rill  remain,  were  high,  broad, 
folid,  and  in  feveral  places  branched  out 
into  great  fquares,  which  the  fubverting 
hand  of  Time  feems  yet  to  refpeift.  Our 
Roads,  on  the  contrary,  are  in  a variety  of 
places  in  fo  pitiful  a condition,  that  three  or 
four  days  of  rain  frequently  interrupt  the 
' jntercourfe  of  commerce,  and  delay  the  jour- 
neys of  the  bed  equipages. 

* All  thi?  is  lamentably  true ; we  need  blufh 
at  the  Romans  poflcfling  more  magnificent 
Roads  than  ourfelves : we,  who  emulate 
them  in  all  the  ruin  ot  their  luxury ; befides-, 
they  never  paid  fo  much  Turnpike-money  as 
we  do. 
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LIGHT  SUMMER  SHOWERS  FORMING 
BURNING  MIRRORS. 

In  the  Summer,  after  fome  days  of  fine 
weather,  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  if  a 
ftorm  happens,  accompanied  with  a few 
light  fhowers  of  rain ; and  if  the  Sun  appears 
immediately  after  with  all  it’s  ufual  ardour, 
it  burns  the  foliage,  and  the  flowers  on 
which  the  rain  had  fallen,  and  deftroys  the 
hopes  of  the  orchard.  The  burning  heat, 
which  the  ardour  of  the  Sun  produces  at 
that  time  on  the  leaves  and  flowers,  is  equal 
to  the  intenfe  heat  of  burning  Iron.  Natu- 
ralifts  have  fought  for  the  caufe  of  this 
ftrange  effect,  but  they  have  faid  nothing 
which  fatisfies  a reafonable  mind.  This  is, 
however,  the  faft.  In  the  ferene  days  of 
the  Summer,  it  is  vifible  that  there  gathers 
on  the  foliage  and  the  flowers,  as,  indeed, 
on  every  other  part,  a little  dull,  fometimes 
more  and  fometimes  lefs,  fcattered  by  the 
wind.  When  the  rain  falls  on  this  duft,  the 
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drops  mix  together,  and  take  an  oval  or 
round  form,  as  we  may  frequently  obferve 
in  our  houfes,  on  the  dufty  floor  or  deling* 
when  they  fcatter  water  before  they  fweep 
them.  It  is  thus  thefe  globes  of  water, 
mingled  on  the  foliage,  form  fo  many  of 
thofe  convex  glafles  which  we  call  Burning 
Mirrors,  and  which  produce  the  fame  effeft. 
Should  the  rain  be  heavy  and  laft  long,  the 
Sun  would  not  then  produce  this  burning 
heat,  becaufe  the  force  and  the  duration  of 
the  rain,  will  have  deftroyed  the  dull  which 
formed  thefe  drops  of  water ; and  thefe 
drops,  lofing  their  globular  form,  in  which 
alone  confuted  their  cauftic  power,  will  be 
difperfed  without  any  extraordinary  effe<ft. 
For  this  obfervation,  which,  to  the  Natu- 
ralirt:  mud  appear  curious  and  novel,  he  is 
indebted  to  the  ingenious  Huct,  Bilhop  of 
Avranches. 
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bleeding  and  evacuation,  two 

REMEDIES  FOR  LOVE. 

Huet  has  a very  fingular  obfervation  on 
"Love,  which  he  exemplifies  by  an  Anec- 
dote as  fingular. 

Love,  he  fays,  is  not  merely  a paflion  of 
the  foul,  but  it  is  alfo  a difeafe  of  the  body, 
like  the  Fever.  It  is  frequently  in  the  blood, 
and  in  the  mind,  which  are  terribly  agitated; 
and,  to  be  cured,  it  may  be  treated  as  ?ne - 
thodically  as  any  other  diforder.  Great  Per- 
fpirations,  and  copious  Bleedings,  that  carry 
away  with  the  humour  the  inflammable 
fpirits,  would  purge  the  blood,  calm  the 
emotions,  and  replace  every  part  in  it’s  na- 
tural ftate. 

The  great  Conde,  having  felt  a violent 
paflion  for  Mademoifelle  de  Vigean,  was 
conftrained  to  join  the  army.  While  his  ab- 
fence  lafted,  his  paflion  was  continually 
nourifhed  by  the  tendered;  recollections  of 
Love,  and  by  an  intercourfe  of  a continued 
correfpondence,  till  the  conclufion  of  the 

campaign, 
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campaign,  when  a dangerous  ficknefs 
brought  him  to  the  moll  imminent  danger. 
To  the  violence  of  his  illnefs,  violent  Reme- 
dies were  applied  ; and  every  thing  that  was 
moll  efficacious  in  phylic  was  given  to  the 
Prince.  -He  regained  his  health , but  he 
had  loft  his  Love : the  great  Evacuations 
had  carried  away  his  paffion ; and  when  he 
thought  himfclf  a Lover,  he  found  he  had 
ceafed  to  love. 

On  this  Anecdote  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  the  fad  is  well  authenticated}  and, 
however  the  reader  may  feel  himfelf  inclined 
to  turn  Wit  on  this  occalion,  it’s  veracity 
cannot  in  the  leaft  be  injured.  But  it  mull 
be  confeffied,  that  Evacuations  may  not  al- 
ways have  on  a defpairing  lover  the  fame 
happy  effed.  ‘ When  we  would  explain 
the  mechanifm  of  the  human  paffions,’  ob- 
ferves  an  ingenious  writer,  ‘the  obferva- 
tions  muft  be  multiplied.’  This  fad,  then^ 
does  not  tend  to  Ihew  that  the  fame  reme- 
dies will  cure  every  Lover,  but  that  they  did 
cure  the  Prince  de  Cond^. 

There  is,  however,  another  fpecies  of 
evacuation,  not  lefs  efficacious,  for  a de- 
i fpairing 
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fpairing  Twain,  which  will  probably  amuTc 
the  reader. 

A German  gentleman  burned  with  an 
amorous  flame  for  a German  Princefs, 
She  was  not  infenfible  to  a reciprocal  paf- 
fion;  and  to  have  him  about  her  perfon, 
without  giving  fcandal,  flic  created  him  her 
General.  They  lived  Tome  time  much 
pleated  with  each  other ; but  the  Princefs 
became  fickle,  and  the  General  grew  jea- 
lous. He  made  very  tharp  remonilrances  ; 
and  the  Princefs,  who  withed  to  be  free, 
gave  him  his  congJ,  and  he  was  conftraincd 
to  quit  her.  But  his  pafiion  at  every  hour 
increafed : he  found  he  could  not  live  out 
of  her  prefence;  and  he  ventured  to  enter 
imperceptibly  into  her  cabinet.  There  he 
threw  himfelf  at  her  feet,  and  entreated 
her  forgivenefs.  The  Princefs  frowned, 
and  condefcended  to  give  no  other  anfwer, 
than  a command  to  withdraw  from  her 
Royal  Highnefs’s  prelence.  The  defpairing 
lover  exclaimed,  that  he  was  ready  to  obey 
her  in  every  thing  but  that ; that  he  was  re- 
folved,  in  this,  to  difobey  her ; and  that  he 
preferred  to  die  by  her  hand.  In  faying 
Vol.  I.  Nn  this. 
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this,  to  give  force  to  his  eloquence,  lie  pre- 
fented  his  naked  fword  to  the  German  Ptin- 
cefs  ; who,  perhaps,  being  little  acquainted 
with  the  flowers  of  rhetoric,  moft  cruelly 
took  him  at  his  word,  and  run  him  through 
the  body.  Fortunately  his  wound  did  not 
prove  mortal  t he  was  healed  of  the  wound 
at  the  end  of  three  months,  and  likewife  of 
his  pafiion,  which  had  flowed  away  with  the 
effufion  of  blood. 


INFECTIONS  DISEASES. 

The  prefent  article,  from  the  learned 
Bifhop  of  Avranehes,  if  not  a valuable^ 
forms  atleaftan  ingenious  fpeculation. 

Neither  naturalifts  or  phyfienns  have  in- 
formed us  what  is  the  caufe  which  renders 
contagious  fo  many  difeafes,  while  others 
are  not  in  the  leaf!:  infedtious;  The  gout, 
the  gravel,  the  epilepfy,  the  apoplexy,  are 
not  caught  by  frequenting  the  company  of 
the  difeafed  j but  the  plague,  the  dyfentery, 
the  itch,  the  bloody-flux,  occafion  frequent- 
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ly  terrible  ravages  by  their  infedtion.  This 
is  very  probably  the  fadt.  It  may  be  fa  id,  in 
general,  that  all  contagious  difeafes  produce 
worms,,  which  are  contained  in  ulcers,  puf- 
tules,  or  pimples,  either  internal  or  exter- 
nal, fome  lefs  and  fome  more,  and  of  differ- 
ent kinds.  We  fliall  not  here  examine  the 
caufe  of  the  produdtion  of  thefe  worms ; but 
their  effedt  is  common  and  unvaried,  and 
fbmetimes  vifible.  It  is  alfo  well  known 
that  thefe  worms,  by  undergoing  a revolu- 
tion, which  in  them  is  natural,  change  into 
the  fly  ftate,  and  become  gnats:  this  is  done 
in  a fhort  time,  and  in  infinite  numbers. 

As  foon  as  thefe  flies,  imperceptible  by  their 
diminutive  fize,  can  lift  themfelves  by  their  ' 

wings,  they  take  their  flight.  They  are 
then  fcattered  abroad;  and,  entering  the 
bodies  of  men  by  refpiration,  they  infufe 
that  poifon  by  which  they  are  engendered, 
and  communicate  that  corruption  from 
whence  they  have  fprung. 

It  is  thus  great  fires  have  been  found  very 
ferviceable  in  public  contagions:  kindled  in 
divers  places,  they  have,  as  many  imagine, 
purified  the  air.  The  air  is,  indeed,  purified, 
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but  not  in  the  manner  generally  fuppofed, 
by  rarifying  and  changing  it’s  compofition, 
but  in  burning  and  conluming  thefe  flying 
gnats  with  which  the  air  is  filled ; and" 
which,  attradled  by  the  light  of  the  flames, 
mix  with  them,  and  are  deftroyed  in  the 
lame  manner  as  moths  are  by  a candle.  An 
oppofite  caufe  produces  alfo  the  fame  effedt; 
I mean,  a fliarp  froft,  that  kills  and  deftroys 
thele  terrible  infedts,  if  not  entirely,  at  leaft 
the  greater  part : for  it  has  been  known, 
that  fo  great  have  been  their  numbers,  that 
many  have  efcaped  the  rigours  of  the  froft, 
and  have  continued  the  infedtion  j as  it  hap- 
pened fome  centuries  back,  in  the  dreadful 
plague,  which  defolated  Denmark,  and  the 
neighbouring  countries. 


BABYLON,  THEBES,  AND  NINEVEH. 

Of  the  fituation  of  thefe  three  greateft  ci- 
ties in  the  univerfe,  of^which  hiftory  pre- 
fents  us  with  fo  many  wonderful  accounts, 
we  are  ignorant : there  does  not  remain  the 

High  tell 
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flighted  veftige.  The  hundred  gates  of 
Thebes  ; the  hanging  gardens,  and  innume- 
rable ftreets  of  Babylon;  Nineveh  (to  ufe 
the  exprefiion  of  Scripture)  ‘ that  great  city, 
in  which  were  more  than  fix  fcore  thoufand 
perfons are  all  melted  away,  ‘ like  the 
bafelefs  fabric  of  a vifion.’  They  are,  how- 
ever, marked  in  maps,. 


AMBER-GRIS. 

Ambf.r-gris  is  nothing  elfe  than  honey, 
which  abounds  in  the  extenfive  mountains 
■of  the  fide  of  Ajan,  melted  by  the  heat  of 
the  fun ; and  which,  falling  into  the  fea,  is 
condenfed  or  petrified  by  the  coldnefs  of  the 
water.  The  proof  is,  that  very  frequently 
bees  are  found  inclofed  in  morfels  of  Amber- 
gris. This  opinion  is  ingenious:  it  is  given 
by  the  Abbe  Longuerye  ; but  the  opinions 
of  what  Amber-gris  is  compofed  are  fo  va- 
rious, that,  the  fad:  is,  we  are  ignorant 
of  it. 
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-THE  PROMISES  OF  THE  FAIR  WRITTEN 
ON  THE  SEA  SANDS. 

* I 

The  following  is  a little  adventure  of 
Love,  which  is  a great  favourite  with  the 
Spanifh  nation,  and  wears  l'omething  of  an 
original  air. 

A fair-one,  walking  by  the  fea-fide,  wrote 
with  her  finger  on  the  fands — 

Ante i muerta,  que  mudada. 

1 will  die  before  l change. 

I 

He  for  whom  thefe  words  were  intended 

followed  foon  after.  Having  recognized 

the  hand  of  the  perfon  whom  he  loved,  his 

heart  beat  with  rapture  at  the  marks  the  left 

of  her  fidelity  and  her  conftancy.  But, 

while  he  was  dwelling  with  pleafure  on  thefe 

delicious  words,  a wave  from  the  fea  rolled 

over  and  effaced  them.  This  occafioned 
> « 
our  raptured  lover  to  mufe  in  another  mode  } 

and,  however  violent  his  paflion  might  have 

been,  he  diredlly  concluded,  that  it  was  not 

prudent  to  rely  on  things  faid  by  a woman, 

and 
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and  written  qn  fand.  George  de  Monte - 
major,a  Spanifli  poet, has  turned  the  though^ 
into  verfe : 

Mira  el  amor  lo  que  ordcna , 

S%ue  os  viene  a hazer  crter , 

Co  fas  dethas  por  Muger , 

Y efcritas  eti  el  Arena. 

Which  may  be  thus  imitated—* 

The  Lover,  as  he  pleas’d  furveys 
The  billet  from  his  Fav’rite’s  hand, 

Believes  the  things  a Woman  fays. 

Believes  the  things  (he  writes  on  fand, 


A traveller’s  singularities. 

BalthazarGraxian,  Author  of  the 
Courtier,  has  frequently  very  Angular  ftrokes 
of  imagination.  In  one  of  his  works,  he 
fuppofes  his  Hero  to  travel  in  fearch  of  a 
true  Friend.  Among  the  moil  Angular  cu- 
rioAties  he  meets  with  in  his  travels,  are  to 
be  diftinguiihed  the  following  ones — A poor 
Judge , with  his  wife,  neither  of  whom 
had  any  Angers  to  their  hands  j a great 
ho  4 Lord , 
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Lord,  without  any  debts ; a Prince  who 
was  never  offended  at  the  truth  being  told 
him  to  his  face  ; a Poet,  who  became  rich 
by  the  produce  of  his  works ; a Monarch , 
who  died  without  dny  fufpicion  of  having 
been  poifoned  ; a humble  Spaniard ; a filent 
Frenchman ; a lively  Englijhman ; a Ger- 
man, who  difliked  wine  ; a learned  Man  re- 
compenfed  ; a chafte  Widow ; a Madman 
di (contented ; a Ancere  Female ; and,  what 
was  more  Angular  than  all  thefe  Angularities, 
J true  Friend  ! 


GENEALOGY. 

Welch  Genealogies  have  long  been  a 
Handing  jell:  who  does  not  know  their  par- 
tiality to  Cadwallader  ? Yet  there  are  others 
which  can  difturb  the  mufcles  of  the  gravefl 
Philofopherj  and,  perhaps,  make  the  moll: 
ingenious  Herald  l'mile  at  his  own  ingenuity. 
Charles  the  Fifth,  andLouis  the  Thirteenth, 
have  caufed  their  Genealogies  to  reach  to 
Adam.  De  Crouy,  who  married  the  heirefs 
of  the  De  Crouys  in  the  time  of  Saint  Louis, 
bccaufe  he  came  from  Hungary , refolved, 

if 
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if  he  brought  nothing,  at  letft  to  bfng  a 
Genealogy : and  ventured  to  trace  hi"  defeent 
from  Attila,  King  of  the  Huns ; who,  it  mud 
be  allowed,  is  a more  regal  anceftor  than 
Adam  himfelf. 

Arthur  Kelton,  a miferablc  verfifier,  who 
wrote  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth, 
publilhed,  at  the  end  of  his  Chronicle,  a 
Genealogy  of  Brutes,  in  which  the 
pedigree  of  our  young  monarch  is  lineally 
drawn  through  thirty-two  generations,  from 
OJiris,  the  JirJ}  King  of  Egypt ! Wood  re- 
proaches our  author  for  his  ignorance;  but, 
as  Warton  obferves,  ‘ in  an  heraldic  en- 
quiry, fo  difficult  and  fo  new,  many  miftakes 
are  pardonable.’ 

In  a book  published  in  i 604,  James  the 
Firft  has  his  genealogy  derived  from  Noah. 
And  William  Slater  more  elaborately  draws 
jt  from  Adam. 

To  give  the  mod:  fplendid  genealogy  pof- 
fible,  I fhall  prefent  the  reader  with  that  of 
Semitamis  ; with  which  Mr.  T.  Taylor,  the 
modern  Platonift,  has  favoured  me.  He  is 
not  a little  delighted  with  the  expreflive 
grandeur  of  the  names,  and  the  fublimities 
of  her  pretenfions. 

The 
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The  Genealogy  of  S emir amis,  ^ueen  of  Ba- 
bylon, as  infcrihed  by  her  on  a Pillar. 

0 

My  Father  was  Jupiter  Bclus ; my  Grand-father 
Babylonic  Saturn;  my  Great-grandfather 
Ethiopian  Saturn  ; my  Great- 
grandfather’s father  /Egyptian 
Saturn ; and  my 
Great-grandfather’s 
Grandfather 

Coelus  Phoenix  Ogyges.  From  Ogygcs  to  my 
prandfathcr,  The  Son  has  wandered  round 
- his  orb  .once  and  thirty  hundred  times. 

From  my  Grandfather  to  my  Fa- 
ther fix  and  fifty  times.  From 
my  Father  to  me,  twice  and 
fixty  times. 

Semiramis  in  this  mountain 
Olympus, 

Pedicates  to  her  Father-in-law 
Jupiter  Belus,  and  to  her 
Mother  Rhea, 

This  Column,  Temple,  and 
Statue. 

The  arms  of  modern  families  are,  for  the 
greater  part  (obferves  Menage)  the  figns  of 
$heir. ancient  (hops. 

Fuller,  in  his  Worthies  of  England, 
» . . amongft 
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amongft  feveral  exceptions  which  he  fup- 
pofes  may  be  made  to  his  work,  has  one 
very  applicable  to  the  prefent  fubjedh  In 
his  Eighth  Exception  it  is  faid,  * You,  out  of 
flattery,  conceal  the  mean  extraction  of 
many  (efpecially  modern)  men,  who  have 
attained  to  great  preferment,  pointing  at 
the  place  of  their  birth,  but  fupprefling  their 
parentage.’ 

To  this  he  anfwers — * I conceive  myielf 
to  have  done  well  in  fo  doing.  If  enquiry 
be  made  into  all  men's  defcent,  it  would  be 
found  true  what  the  poet  doth  obferve — 

Majorum  primus  quifquis  fuit  illc  tuorum 
Aut  pallor  fuit,  aut  illud  quod  dicere  nolo. 

The  firft  of  all  thine  anceftors  of  yore. 

Was  but  a fhepherd,  or 1 (ay  no  more.’ 

The  cauftic  Boileau  has  two  excellent 
lines  on  the  fubjedt  of  Genealogies,  in  his 
fifth  Epiftle — 

‘ Quoique  fils  de  Meunier,  cacor  blanc  du  Moulin, 

II  eft  pret  a fournir  fes  titres  en  Velin. 

A millei’s  fon,  fcarce  clean’d  from  dirt  and  flour. 

Does  proudly  on  his  vellum  titles  pore.’ 


SOLO- 
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SOLOMON  AND  SHEBA. 

* • i 

I recollect  a pretty  Story,  which,  in 
the  Talmud  or  Gemara,  fome  Rabbin  has 
attributed  to  Solomon. 

The  power  of  this  Monarch  had  fpread 
his  wifdom  to  the  remoteft  parts  of  the 
known  world.  A private  Scholar  in  gene- 
ral, pafles  his  life  in  obfcririty ; and  Pofte- 
j-ity — a folitary  confolation — fpreads  his 
name  to  the  mod  diftant  regions.  But 
when  a King  is  a Student,  the  cafe  is  reverfed. 
Queen  Sheba,  attra£Ld  by  the  fplendour  of 
his  reputation,  or,  more  probably,  urg':d 
by  the  infatiable  curiofity  of  the  female, 
vilited  this  poetical  King  at  his  own  court, 
with  the  foie  intention  of  ajking  him  ques- 
tions. The  Rabbin  does  not  inform  me,  if 
her  examination  of  the  Monarch  was  always 
made  in  the  chamber  of  audience  j there  is 
rcafoo  to  fufpedt  that  they  frequently  re- 
tired, for  the  folution  of  many  a hard  pro- 
blem, to  the  philofophic  folitude  of  a 
private  cabinet.  But  I do  not  intend  by  any 

means 
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means  to  make  this  work  (as  Lord  Lyt- 
telton anfwered  to  a curious  female  concern- 
ing his  Hiftory)  ‘ a vehicle  for  antiquated 
fcandal.’ 

It  is  fufficient,  that  the  incident  I now  re- 
late pafled  as  Solomon  fat  furrounded  by 
his  court.  At  the  foot  of  the  throne  flood, 
the  inquifitive  Sheba;  in  each  hand,  flie 
held  a wreath  of  flowers;  the  one,  compoled 
of  natural,  the  other,  of  artificial  flowers. 
Art,  in  the  labour  of  the  mimic  wreath,  had 
exquifitely  emulated  the  lively  hues,  and 
the  variegated  beauties  of  Nature  ; fo  that, 
at  the  difiance  it  was  held  by  the  Queen  for 
the  infpedion  of  the  King,  it  was . deemed 
impoflible  for  him  to  decide — as  her  quef- 
tion  imported — which  wreath  was  the  natu- 
ral, and  which  the  artificial.  The  fagaci- 
ous  Solomon  feemed  pof^d;  yet,  to  be 
vanquished,  though  in  a trifle,  by  a trifling 
woman,  irritated  his  pride.  The  ton  of 
David — he  who  had  written  treatifes  on  the 
vegetable  produdtions  * from  the  cedar  to 
the  hyffop,’  to  acknowledge  himfelf  outwit- 
ted by  a woman,  with  flireds  of  papers 
and  glazed  paintings  ! The  honour  of  the 

Monarch’s 
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Monarch’s  reputation  for  divine  fagacity 
fcemed  diminifhed  ; and  the  whole  Jewifli 
court  looked  folemn  and  melancholy.  At 
length,  an  expedient  prefented  itfelf  to  the 
King ; and*  it  muft  be  confefled,  worthy  of 
the  Natural  Philofopher.  Obferving  a cluf- 
ter  of  Bees  hovering  about  a window,  he 
commanded  that  it  fliould  be  opened : it  was 
opened;  the  Bees  ruffled  into  the  Court* 
and  alighted  immediately  on  one  of  the 
wreaths,  while  not  a fingle  one  fixed  on  the 
other.  The  decifion  was  not  then  difficult; 
the  learned  Rabbins  /hook  their  beards  in 
rapture,  and  the  baffled  Sheba  had  one  more 
reafon  to  be  aftoniffled  at  the  wifdom  of  So- 
lomon. 

This  would  make  a pretty  poetical  Tale. 
It  would  yield  an  elegant  defcription,  and  a 
pleafing  moral ; that  the  Bee  only  rejis  on 
the  natural  beauties,  and  never jixes  on  the 
fainted Jineers,  however  inimitably  the  co- 
lours may  be  laid  on.  This,  applied  to  the 
Ladies,'  would  give  it  pungency. 
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FRENCH  AND  SPANIARDS. 

A LITTLE  work,  published  after  that  fa- 
mous intermarriage  which  overcame  the  en- 
mity of  the  two  Courts  of  France  and  Spain* 
though  it  could  not  that  of  the  two  nations* 
prefents  us  with  a humorous  contrast  of 
their  manners,  difpofitions,  habits,  &c. 

* A Frenchman,’  fays  our  author,  * enter- 
ing his  friend’s  houfe,  will  immediately  a Ik 
for  fome  refreshment:  a Spaniard  would  ra- 
ther periSh  with  hunger  or  thirSt.  A French- 
man falutes  a lady  by  killing  her : a Spa- 
niard, on  prefenting  a lady  his  hand,  will 
cover  it  with  his  cloak,  and  retreat  back  fe- 
veral  paces  to  bow  to  her  at  a hundred  Steps 
diftant. 

* I have  often  been  tempted,’  fays  the  au- 
thor, who  was  a Spaniard,  * to  aSk  the  mid- 
Wives  if  it  was  poSTible  that  a French’  child 
could  be  brought  intb  the  world  in  the  fame 
manner  as  a Spanish  infant — fo  diffimilaf 
they  prove  from  their  birth  ! 

* The  French  have  a lively  apprehenfion, 
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- bating  idlenefs,  and  reducing  their  know- 
ledge into  practical  ufe ; but  they  do  not 
penetrate  deeply  into  any  matter.  The 
Spaniard,  on  the  ^contrary,  is.  fond  of  ab- 
ftrad  and  abftrufe  fpeculation,  and  dwells 
continually  on  an  objed.  The  French  are 

- afraid  of  believing  too  much  ; the  other  of 
«.  believing  too  little.  The  former  will  dif- 

patch  the  weightieft  bufn.efs  in  the  midft  of 
noife  and  tumult,  amidft  the  levity  of  aflem- 
blies,  or  gaieties  of  the  table ; whilft  the 
grave  Spaniard  cannot  bear  the  buzzing  of 
a fly  to  difturb  his  fixed  attention.  In  love, 
the  one  is  light  and  talkative  j the  other, 

' conftant  and  fecret.  The  Spaniard  will 
difguile  his  poverty  under  a thoufand  pre- 
tences, and  invent  as  many  fidions  to  per- 
luade  you  his  appearance  is  owing  to  the 
necelfity  of  concealing  his  perfon  j whilft 
the  Frenchman  will  prefs  his  wants  upon 
you  with  the  mod  perfevering  importunity. 
In  every  minutia,  this  difference  is  traced  ; 
both  at  the  toilette  and  table : in  mixing 
wine,  the  Spaniard  puts  the  water  firft  in 
the  glafsj  whilft  the  Frenchman  puts  the 
w*ne  firft.  A troop  of  Frenchmen  will  walk 
abreaft  in  the  ftreet  with  abundance  of  tattle  j 
c whilft 
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\vhilft  the  Spaniards  will  walk  with  mea- 
fured  gravity,  in  a defile,  like  a proceflion. 
A Frenchman,  difcovering  a pcrfon  at  a 
diftance,  beckons  with  an  uplifted  hand, 
drawn  towards  his  face : the  Spaniard  bends 
his  hand  downwards,  and  moves  it  towards 
his  feet.’ 

This  contraft  of  humours  and  manners 
he  feems  inclined  to  attribute  to  the  differ- 
ence of  climate : in  the  one  country,  fettled 
and  conftantj  in  the  other,  ever  varying,  as 
the  genius  of  it’s  inhabitants. 


ATTIC  PLEASANTRIES. 

The  Bifhop  of  Belley  was  a great  Wit, 
and  very  happy  in  extemporaneous  effufions  j 
but  his  wit  bears  too  frequently  the  alloy 
of  puns  and  clenches.  The  following  are 
neat— 

‘ApreS  leur  mort,  les  Papes  devicnnent 
des  Papi/ions;  les  Sires  des  Cirons,  et  les 
Rois  des  Roitelets.’ 

For  the  fatisfa&ion  of  thofe  who  are 
Vol.I.  Oo  pleafed 
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pleafed  with  clenches,  I tranfcribe  the  follow- 
ing connected  and  ingenious  ones — 

* Le  Maire  d’une  petite  ville  fituee  fur  lc 
bord  du  Rhone  fit  ce  compliment  a un  Ge- 
. neral  des  Armees  du  Roi  en  Piemont. 

‘ Monfeigneur,  tandis  que  Louis  le  Grand 
fait  aller  l'Empire  de  mal  en  pire,  damner  le 
Dannemarc,  fuer  la  Suede  ; tandis  que  fon 
digne  rejetton  fait  haver  les  Bavarois,  rend 
les  troupes  de  Zelle,  fans  zele,  et  fait  des 
ejfais  aux  HefTois ; tandis  que  Luxembourg 
fait  fleurir  la  France  a Fleurus,  meten  jlam- 
mc  les  Flamands,  lie  les  Liegois,  et  fait 
danfer  la  Caftanaga  fans  cajlagnettes ; tandis 
que  le  T urc  hongre  les  Hongrois,  fait  efclaves 
les  Efclavons,  et  reduit  en  Jervitude  la  Ser- 
vie  ; enfin,  tandis  que  Catinat  demonte  les 
Piemontois,  que  St.  Ruth  fe  rue  fur  les  Sa- 
voyards; vous,  Monfeigneur,  non  content 
de  faire  fentir  la  pefanteur  de  vos  doigts  auX 
Vaudois;  vous,  faites  encore  la  aux  Bar- 
bets,  ce  que  nous  oblige  d’etre  avec  un  pro- 
fond  refpedt,  & c.’ 

Stephen  Dolet  was  a Poet,  a Printer, 
and  a Grammarian.  He  had  given  very 
liberal  ftridfures  on  religious  matters,'  for 
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which  he  was  imprifoned ; and,  not  having 
kept  his  promife  of  turning  a good  Catholic, 
he  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  as  an  Atheift, 
at  Paris,  on  the  third  of  Auguft  1 546.  As 
he  proceeded  to  the  place  ot  execution,  he 
obferved  the  people  commiferate  his  fate  j on 
which  he  made  this  verfe— • 

* Non  dolet  ipfe  Dolet,  fed  pia  turba  dolet.’ 

The  Dodlor  who  accompanied  him  an-  ' 
fwered — 

‘ Non  pia  turba  dolet,  fed  dolet  ipfe  Dolet.’ 

Among  the  many  puerile  amufements 
which  Fafliion  has  frequently  fandtioned, 
there  was  one  which  merits  to  be  diftin- 
guifhed.  It  was  the  contrivance  of  arranging 
letters  and  words,  apparently  without  figni- 
fication,  fo  as  to  form  a perfedl  fentence  in 
the  pronunciation.  Among  the  moft  tole- 
rable of  thefe  was  the  following  one,  chofen 
as  the  device  of  one  who  had  thrown  off  the 
yoke  of  an  unworthy  miftrefs — 

J,  A,  C,  O,  B,  I,  A,  L; 

which  letters,  pronounced  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, have  this  compleat  fignification — 

J’ai,  ajji-r.  obei  a Elbe. 

O O 2 Some- 
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Something  fimilar  has  been  lately  given 
by  the  ingenious  Harry  Erlkine,  who  in- 
feribed  on  his  Tea-Chejl  the  following  Latin 
words — 

TUDOCES. 

Thefe,  however  inapplicable  they  may  ap- 
pear, when  tranflated  into  our  vernacular 
tongue,  run  thus — 

THOU  TEA-CHEST! 

The  fecond  perfon  Angular  of  the  verb  do- 
cere  making  a very  neat  pun  of  the  fubftan- 
tive  "Tea-Chejt.  - 

Juan  Rufo,  a Spanilh  wit,  faid  of  a tire- 
fome  Buffoon,  that  he  was  a little  leaden 
Bell. 

Here  is  an  inftance  of  Cacophony  : John. 
Taylor,  the  Water  Poet,  entitles  one  of  his 
volumes  of  poetry — 

‘Mad  Verfe,  Sad  Verfe,  Glad  Verfc,and  Bad  Verfe.' 
Another — 

Ale,  ALE-vated  into  an  ALE-titude;  for  Ale,  elevated 
into  an  Altitude.  ~ 


Such  are  the  miferable  conceits  of  vulgar 
Wits ! 
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Fuller,  ridiculoufly  quaint,  obferves  of 
Shakeffieare,  that  he  refcmbkd  Martial.  The 
reader  is  curious,  perhaps,  to  know  in  what 
refpeft: — it  is  in  the  warlike  nature  of  his 
name;  as  Shake-Jpeare,  like  Martial,  relates 
to  war. 

A rich  grocer  had  retired  from  his  fhop, 
and  had  written  under  one  of  his  devotional 
pictures,  in  his  country  feat,  the  Latin 
motto — 

Refpice  finem. 

A French  wag  erafed  the  initial  R and  the 
final  m,  to  remind  him  of  his  origin ; and 
there  very  appofitely  remained 

efpice  fine,  (fine /pices.) " : 

It  is  a pleafantry  perfectly  charafteriftic. 
of  that  vulgar  fanatic,  Hugh  Peters  ; when, 
in  a print  prefixed  to  his  life,  he  is  repre- 
fented  in  the- pulpit,  amidft  a full  congrega- 
tion ; while  he  is  turning  an  hour-glafs;  near 
him  are  thefe  words — ‘ I know  you  are  good 
fellows ; fay,  and  take  the  other  glafs.' 

When  the  Freneh  King  lay  in  imminent 
danger,  every  corporation  attended  prayers 
daily  for  the  benefit  of  his  majefty’s  health. 
It  was  to  this  cuftom  an  academician  (fome- 
O o 3 what 
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what  too  facetious  for  a ferious  eulogium  on 
the  king)  alluded,  when  he  (aid,  * The 
merchant  quits  his  bufinefs,  to  bend  at  the 
foot  of  the  altar  j the  artifan  leaves  his 
work  unfiniflied  ; the  pbyfcian  quits  his 
patient ; and  the  patient  is  all  the  better 
for  it.’ 

It  was  the  literary  humour  of  a certain 
Mecenas,  who  frequently  added  to  the  luf- 
tre  of  his  patronage  the  chearful  (learns  of 
a good  dinner,  to  place  his  guefts  according 
to  the  fize  and  thicknefs  of  the  books  they 
had  printed.  At  the  head  of  the  table,  in 
the  mod  honourable  places,  fat  thofe  who 
had  publilhed  volumes  in  folio,  foliifjimo-, 
next  the  authors  in  quarto  j then  thofe  in 

eftavo.  * This  was  not  a fair  eftimate  : 

Blackmore  would  have  had  at  that  table 
the  precedence  of  Gray.  It  is  a fine  remark 
of  Greffet — 

4 Le  Dieu  du  gout  et  du  genie, 

A rarement  eu  la  manie, 

Des  honneurs  dc  1’  iK-roLio.’. 

The  lively  God  of  Genius  and  of  Wit, 

Rarely  with  folio  pride  is  madly  fmit. 

* Addifon,  who  appears  to  have  been  a great  reader 
of  the  Anas,  has  feized  this  idea,  and  applied  it  with 
his  felicity  of  humour,  in  No.  529  of  the  Speftator. 

Dr. 
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Dr.  Granger  fupplies  me  with  two  curious 
puns.  Hobbes  was  much  pleafed  with  the 
following  epitaph,  which  was  made  for  him, 
to  be  engraven  on  his  tomb-ftone  : 

This  is  the  Philosopher’s  Stone. 

The  punning  Fuller  would  have  been  de- 
lighted with  this  for  himfelf- — 

Here  lies  Fuller’s  Earth. 
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PHILOLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 


THE  MOTHER  TONGUES. 

ScALIGER  obferves,  there  are  four  Mo- 
ther, or  radical.  Tongues  in  Europe.  Tbeos, 
the  Greek ; Deus,  the  Latin,  the  French, 
the  Italian,  and  the  Spaniffi.  Got,  the  Da- 
niffi,  th&  English,  the  German,  the  Dutch, 
and  the  Flemifh.  Goii,  the  Sclavonian. 
There  are  fix  lefler  or  inferior  languages, 
independent  of  the  above  four.  The  Bafkj, 
the  low  Breton,  the  Hungarian,  the  Irifh, 
the  Swedilh,  and  the  Tartarian.  The  Welch 
language  mud  alfo  be  diftinguhhed ; though 
it  bears  fo  great  an  affinity  tg  the  low  Bre- 
1 ton. 
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ton,  that,  it  is  faid,  thefe  nations  undeiftand 
each  other  with  little  difficulty.  The  Iriffi 
and  the  Danes  once  fpoke  the  fame  lan- 
guage. The  Balk  is  the  ancient  Spanilh,  as 
the  Cantabrians  fpoke  it  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans. 


THE  i.ATIN  TONGUE. 

The  fate  of  the  Latin  Tongue  may  be 
divided  into  fix  Ages.  The  Barbarous  and 
Uncultivated  Age ; the  Middle  Age ; the 
Golden,  the  Silver,  the  Brafs,  and  the  Iron 
Ages. 

The  Barbarous  Age  lafted  from  four  to 
five  hundred  years;  from  Romulus,  in  whofe 
reign  more  Greek  than  Latin  was  fpoken, 
till  Livius  Andronicus,  the  firft  who  caul’ed 
plays  to  be  a&ed  at  Rome. 

The  Middle  Age  extends  itfelf  from  An- 
dronicus till  the  days  of  Cicero.  During 
this  interval  of  time  many  authors  began  to 
write  the  Latin  language.  The  moft  diftin- 
guifhed  are,  Ennius,  Naevius,  Plautus,  Te- 
rence, and  Lucretius,  The  poem  of  the 
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laft  writer  does  fo  much  honour  to  this  age, 
that,  we  mull  candidly  acknowledge,  it 
would  not  be  unworthy  even  of  the  Golden 
Age  of  pure  Latinity,  were  it  fomewhat 
lefs  obfeure. 

The  Golden  Age  of  the  Latin  language 
began  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  and  finifhed 
with  the  reign  of  Auguftusj  fo  that,  with- 
out a metaphor,  it  is  but  an  Age.  Then 
flouriftied  Varro,  Cicero,  Julius  Caefar,  Cor- 
nelius Nepos,  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  Seve- 
rus  Albinovanus,  Sail u ft,  and  others ; a part 
of  whofe  works  have  happily  efcaped  the 
ravages  of  T ime. 

The  Silver  Age,  which  commences  at  the 
death  of  Auguftus,  and  terminates  with  An- 
tonine  the  Pious,  was  very  fruitful  in  excel- 
lent compofitions  j but  it’s  language  began 
to  lofe  fomewhat  of  it’s  richnefs  and  it’s  pu- 
rity, in  fpite  of  the  indefatigable  Quintilian, 
who  vainly  attempted  to  revive  the  Golden 
Age.  Seneca,  whofe  ftyle  is  one  continued 
affe&ation,  who  is  for  ever  on  the  ftrctch  to 
batch  points,  antithefis,  and  other  trivial 
fports  of  the  mind,  enervates  manly  fenti- 
ment,  and  (hocks  a correct  tafte.  It  .was 
him  who  corrupted  the  Latin  language. 

r The 
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The  Age  of  Brafs  commences  from  the 
reign  of  Antoninus,  and  reaches  till  Hono- 
rius,  under  whofe  reign  the  invafions  of  the 
Barbarians  took  place.  Befides  profane 
authors,  who  abound  in  this  age,  it  produced 
Tertullian,  Arnobius,  La&antius,  Cyprian, 
Saint  Hilary,  Prudentius,  Ambrofe,  Jerome, 
Auguftin,  Damafes,  and  Sulpicius  Severus. 

, The  irruptions  of  the  Barbarians  occafion- 
ed  an  Age  of  Iron  to  the  Latin  language. 
Who  has  not  heard  declamations  againft  the 
Goths  and  Vandals?  This  dreadful  epoch 
Iafted  from  lix  to  feven  ages.  During  this 
time  fome  authors,  however,  arofe,  who 
have  done  honour  to  the  Latin  tongue ; but 
it  muft  be  recollected,  that  the  ignorance  of 
thefe  times  was  fo  deplorable,  that  our  great 
Alfred  complains,  that  in  England  it  was 
difficult  to  find  a prieft  who  could  read;  and 
the  Hiltorian  of  Univerfal  Hiftory  muft  re- 
cord, that  the  knowledge  of  the  Ecclefiaf- 
tics  confined  only  in  fome  very  barbarous 
Latin. 

Several  learned  men,  fays  Charpentier, 
have  written,  that  the  pronunciation  of  the 
Latin  is  very  different  to  what  it  wa$  an-* 
c.iently.  That  the  Romans  diftinguifhcd  the 
8 fiiort 
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fhort  i from  the  long  i that  they  pro- 
nounced the  c in  the  word  die  it,  as  in  dico ; 
that  in  artium  they  articulated  the  t as  in 
arti j and  that  the  u had  the  found  cf  10, 
According  to  this  mode  of  pronunciation, 
thefe  lines  of  Latin — 

Utinam  Ciceroncm  audivijjemus , Romani , ut  pronontia* 
remus  voces  vejlras  ut  decet. 

Should  be  read  thus — 

JH  otinam  Kikeronem  audiwiffemocs  Romani ; ooi  pronoa- 
kiaremoos  vokes  wejlras  oot  diket. 

All  this  may  be  the  effedl  of  a learned 
fancy.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  every 
nation  pronounce  the  Latin  differently, 
and  give  it  the  accent  of  their  maternal 
tongue.  The  Bavarians  fay  poter,  for  pat er ; 
the  Polands  pronounce  quamfam , for  quam - 
quam ; agfa , for  aqua.  And  the  French 
fmile  at  us,  becaufe  we  pronounce  cams  ac- 
cording to  our  national  accent.  We  may 
take  our  revenge  ; for  they  pronounce  it  ac- 
cording to  their  own. 

Aldus  Manutius  compofed  the  firft  Latin, 
Grammar.  It  wras  printed  at  Paris  in  1 500. 
The  Method  of  the  Port  Royal  is  the  firft 
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which  freed  itfelf  from  the  bondage  of  pre- 
ferring rules  in  Latin,  to  learn  the  Latin 
language. 

The  Latin  language  is  ranked  amongft 
thofe  they  call  dead,  becaufe  they  are  no 
more  the  languages  the  vulgar  of  any  nation 
fpeak;  and,  being  regulated  by  the  ancient 
authors,  cuftom  can  no  more  tyrannize  over 
them.  But  it  may  be  faid,  in  a figurative 
fenfe,  that  they  are  living  ones,  by  the  con- 
flant  ufe  the  Learned  make  of  them  ; and  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  call  them  the  Lan- 
guages of  the  Land  of  Science. 


THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

I have  cxtradled  from  two  Authors  of  a 
diftant  interval  of  time — fince  one  is  honeft 
Peter  Heylin,  who  wrote  in  the  days  of  our 
firft  Charles ; and  the  other,  Mr.  Sheridan, 
whole  Lectures  are  well  known — the  prefent 
article  concerning  that  language,  which  it 
becomes  us  not  fo  much  to  enlarge  as  to 
preferve. 

Peter  Heylin  thus  obferves  in  his  Cohna- 
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graphy — * The  Englifh  language  is  a de- 
compound of  . Dutch,  French,  and  Latin, 
which  I conceive  rather  to  add  to  it’s  per- 
fection, than  to  detraCt  any  thing  from  the 
worth  thereof,  fince  out  of  every  language 
we  have  culled  the  molt  fignificant  words, 
and  equally  participate  in  that  which  is  ex- 
cellent in  them : their  imperfections  being 
rejected  j for  it  is  neither  fo  boifterous  as  the 
Dutch , nor  fo  effeminate  as  the  French , yet 
as  fignificant  as  the  Latin ; and,  in  the  happy 
conjunction  of  two  words  into  one,  little  in- 
ferior to  the  Greek.’ 

Mr.  Sheridan  thus  ingenioufly  has  writ- 
ten on  the  fame  topic — ‘ Upon  a fair  compa- 
rifon,  it  will  appear  that  the  French  have 
emafculated  their  tongue,  by  rejecting  fuch 
numbers  of  their  confonants  j and  made  it 
refemble  one  of  their  painted  Courtezans , 
adorned  with  fripperies  and  fallals.  That 
the  German^  by  abounding  too  much  in 
harfh  Confonants  and  Gutturals,  has  great 
fize  and  ftrength,  like  the  ftatue  o (Hercules 
Farnefe,  but  no  grace.  That  the  Roman , 
like  the  buft  of  Antinous,  is  beautiful  indeed 
but  not  manly.  That  the  Italian  has  beauty, 
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grace,  and  fymmetry,  like  the  Venus  of  Me-* 
dicis,  but  is  feminine  ; and  that  the  Englijh 
alone  refembles  the  ancient  Greek , in  uniting 
the  three  powers,  of  ftrength,  beauty,  and 
grace,  like  the  Apollo  of  Belvedere.' 

I contemplate  with  great  pleafure  the 
claflical  ilatue  which  is  here  offered  to  the 
imagination.  When  I recolleft  the  fweet- 
nefs  of  Addifon , the  ftrength  of  Jobnfon , 
and  the  grace  of  Melmoth,  I rife  into  enthu- 
fiafm,  and  exult  in  the  conviction  that  the 
Englijh  is  the  mod  perfedt  of  the  European 
languages.  The  embarrafled  periods  of 
Hooker,  Raleigh,  and  Clarendon,  will  no 
more  languid)  on  the  ear.  We  have  poliihed 
the  folid  marble  of  our  ancestors.  With 
ftrength,  to  which  we  have  no  pretenfions, 
they  have  extracted  it  from  the  quarry;  but 
we  are  the  artificers  who,  with  the  dexterous 
ufe  of  the  file,  can  finooth  their  afperities, 
can  arrange  into  elegance,  and  can  heighten 
into  luftre.  No  more  fhall  fome  future 
Waller  fing,  that  he  who  employs  the  Eng- 
li(h  language,  writes  his  verfes  on  fand\ 
and  that,  to  endure  to  pofterity,  he  muft 
carve  in  the  marble  of  Latin  and  Greek. 

Th«j 
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I'he  Golden  Age  of  the  Englifti  language, 
however,  feerrts  approaching  to  it’s  firft  ftate. 
Nothing  contributes  fo  much  to  corrupt  it’s 
purity  as  an  inundation  of  French  tranfla- 
tions,  rather  than  tranflations  from  the 
French.  The  avarice  of  fome,  and  the  hun- 
ger of  others,  are  continually  pouring  on  us 
whole  volumes,  disfigured  with  Gallicifmsj 
and,  not  infrequently,  whole  fentences  in 
French  are  aukwardly  introduced  as  im- 
provements, doubtlefs,  to  fupply  the  defi- 
ciences  of  the  Englifh  language*  or  rather 
thofe  of  the  tranflator. 

Yet,  it  muft  be  confefled,  there  are  fome 
few  French  ivords  which,  with  great  felicity, 
exprefs  a fenfe  of  which  we  have  no  exadt  or 
parallel  exprtftions.  We  may,  indeed,  make 
ufe  of  phrafes  which  may  ferve  tolerably 
Well  to  explain  our  meaning  j but  the  deli- 
cacy of  expreflion  feems  to  be  loft. 

The  ingenious  Vigneul  Marville  has  ven- 
tured to  cenfure  our  language.  Perhaps, 
he  was  no  competent  judge  of  it’s  demerits  j 
at  leaft,  his  criticifm  is  too  often  more 
lprightly  than  found.  But  we  muft  confefs, 
that  it  is  now  a century  fince  he  flourifiied  ; 

Von.  I.  P p and. 
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and,  if  we  rcfledl  on  the  ft.ite  of  our  language 
in  his  day,  it  will  not  be  found  totally  unjuft. 

‘ The  ftyle  of  the  Englifh  writers  is  long 
and  embarralfed,  verv  difficult  to  tranflato 
into  Latin,  into  French,  or  into  Italian.  • 
We  muft  recoiled  this  when  we  read  the 
works  of  the  Englilh  Authors  in  their  own 
language  with  an  intention  to  tranflate  them. 
Perhaps,  the  Englith  would  bear  better  to 
be  tranflated  into  Spaniili  than  into  French, 
as  the  French  is  more  happily  rendered  into 
Greek  than  into  Latin.  The  Italian  will 
find  no  language  which,  without  injuring 
it’s  delicacies  and  it’s  diminutives,  can  af- 
ford a verfion.  The  German  language  is 
well  enough  adapted  to  the  Latin.’ 

The  reader  may  be  plealed,  probably,  to 
hear  an  ingenious  Frenchman  writing  on  our 
language,  thus  exprefs  himfelf — 

* He  who  loves  the  fciences, fhould  not  neg- 
lecl  the  Engliih  language.  If  he  would  be- 
come  acquainted  with  thofe  excellent  pro- 
ductions which  breathe  the  warmeft  fpirit 
of  liberty,  let  him  give  his  ftudies  to  this 
language.  Sir  Richard  Steele,  fo  celebrated 
for  his  other  compofitions,  has  given  us  a 
8 good 
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good  Grammar,  accompanied  with  excel- 
lent Notes.  The  Grammar  of  Dr.  Wallis 
is  only  proper  for  thofe  who  arc  converfant 
with  the  Latin.’ 

Perhaps,  the  above-mentioned  Grammar 
is  quite  forgotten.  1 have  in  my  polfcfiion 
‘ A Grammar  of  the  Englifh  Tongue,  with 
Notes,  giving  the  Grounds  and  Reafon  of 
Grammar  in  general,  printed  for  John 
Brightland,  17 it.’  To  which  is  prefixed, 
* The  Approbation  of  Ifaac  Bickerflaff, 
Efq;’  who,  I fuppofe,  is  Sir  Richard  Steele, 
drefled  out  in  mafquerade.  He  fays,  ‘ that 
this  Grammar  of  the  Englifh  Tongue  has 
done  that  juftice  to  our  language  which,  till 
now,  it  never  obtained.  The  Text  will  im- 
prove the  mod  ignorant,  and  the  Notes  em- 
ploy the  mod  learned.  I therefore  enjoin 
all  my  female  correfpondents  to  buy,  read, 
and  ftudy,  this  Grammar,  that  their  letters 
may  be  iomething  lefs  enigmatic,  &c.’  It 
is  dedicated  to  Queen  Anne.  The  Notes 
are  copious,  and  by  no  means  trifling ; they 
are  not  unworthy  of  accompanying  Lowth’s 
Grammar. 
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THE  DUTCH"  AND  GERMAN  LANGUAGE** 

The  knowledge  of  thefe  two  language# 
is  more  ufeful  to  travellers  and  merchants 
than  to  men  of  letters.  Thefe  two  languages 
are  difagrcoable  in  their  words  and  their 
pronunciation ; nor  is  their  manner  of  ex- 
preffion  clear.  Neither  the  Dutch  or  the 
Germans  make  ufe  of  that  eafy  phrafeology 
which  fimply  follows  the  connexion  of  our 
ideas,  which  joins  naturally  word  with  word, 
according  to  their  different  fignifications : 
they  imitate  rather  the  figurative  turn  of  the 
Latin,  in  thofe  inverfions  of  phrafe  which 
hold  the  mind  in  fufpenfe  till  the  clofe  of 
the  fentince.  They  bear  fo  ftrong  an  affi- 
nity to  each  other,  that  it  is  eafy  for  one, 
who  is  converfant  with  either,  to  know  the 
other.  The  Dutch  is  hardly  any  thing  clfe 
than  the  old  German.  The  found  of  the 
German  language  is  more  full  and  more 
agreeable  than  the  Dutch.  . . 


CHARAC- 
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CHARACTER  OF  THE  FRENCH,  THE  SPA- 
NISH, AND  THE  ITALIAN  LANGUAGES. 

There  is  this  difference  between  thefe 
three  languages.  The  Italia n owes  much 
of  it’s  merit  and  it’s  foftnefs  to  it’s  peculiar 
turn  of  phrafe,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
employs  it’s  diminutives : thus  it  expreffes, 
with  great  felicity,  the  fentiments  of  Love. 
The  Spanijh  draws  all  it’s  noblenefs,  and  it's 
pomp,  from  gigantic  expreff  ons  and  hyper- 
boles, of  which  no  other  language  will  ad- 
mit. The  French  appears  to  hold  a middle 
rank  between  thefe  two  languages-;  it  can 
exprefs  with  ftrength  and  vivacity,  the  lan- 
guage of  reafon,  by  reprefenting  things  as 
they  are  j it  is  thus  well  calculated  for  the 
compofitions  of  Hiftory,  Controverly,  Theo- 
logy, and  Philofophy.  It  feems,  however, 
to  be  very  unfortunate  in  it’s  poetical  pro- 
ductions : the  French  are  hardly  aware  of  it 
themfelves ; but  there  is  no  corredt  ear  that 
has  been  accuftomed  to  Englilh  verification, 
that  can  bear,  with  any  degree  of  patience, 
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it’s  tirefome  monotony.  A French  poet,  who 
was  as  great  an  admirer  of  Latin  verfes  as  of 
vt-ine,  compares  French  verification  to  the 
drinking  of  water.  It’s  fatiric  verfe,  how- 
ever, has  the  preference. 

The  Italian,  of  all  the  European  lan- 
guages, after  the  French,  is  the  moft  general 
in  ufe.  The  facility  with  which  it  is  ac- 
quired, is  one  great  caufe  of  it's  univerfality. 
Yet  it  mull  be  remarked,  that  if  it  is  at- 
tained in  fome  tolerable  degree  with  lb  much 
eafe,  it  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  grow  con- 
verfant  with  all  it’s  delicacies,  or  to  write  or 
fpeak  it  to  perfection.  Thofe  who  wiffi  to 
be  informed  of  the  belt  authors  who  have 
written  in  this  language,  ffiould  coofult  the 

* Reggionamento  della  Eloquenza  Italiana,' 
of  the  Abbe  Fontanini,  corrected  and  illuf- 
trated  by  the  Notes  of  Apoltolo  Zeno, 
printed  in  two  volumes,  quarto,  at  Venice, 
1753.  A work,  that  bears  for  it’s  title — 

* The  Italian  Library;  containing  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Lives  and  Works  of  the  molt 
valuable  Authors  of  Italy,  by  Giufeppe  Ba- 
retti,’  printed  for  Millar,  1757 — is  very  ule- 
ful  for  one  who  iviffies  to  recognize  the 
numerous  authors  who  have  written  in  this 
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polite  language,  at  lead  by  their  names. 
The  criticifms  are  amufive  and  bold,  in  the 
manner  of  Barcttij  whofe  pages,  it  mud:  be 
confefled,  whatever  might  be  his  errorsas  a 
man,  or  as  an  author,  feldom  were  found 
to  weary  the  reader. 


THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE. 

Mr.  Valois  has  given  the  following  criti- 
cal hiftory  of  the  French  Language,  which 
may  gratify  the  philologift. 

The  French  language,  as  now  in  ufe,  de- 
rives it’s  origin  from  the  Latin,  or  the  Ro- 
man language  corrupted  ; as  do  alio  the 
Italian  and  the  Spanilh : it  is  mixed  with 
German,  and  even  Gaulilh  words.  An- 
ciently, they  called  Ruftic  Roman  (as  may 
be  feen  by  the  Adts  of  the  Council  of  Tours, 
of  the  year  8 1 3)  that  language  which  the 
Gauls,  in  that  time  comprehended  under 
the  name  of  Romans,  employed,  as  well  as 
the  greater  part  of  the  French,  Normans, 
and  chiefly  the  people  oF  Aquitaine  and 
Languedoc.  The  earlieft  example  which 
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we  have  of  this  language  called  Ruftlc  Ror, 
man,  is  in  Nitard,  book  III,  who  gives  the 
oath  of  Louis,  King  of  Germany,  and  the 
treaty  which  he  made  with  King  Charles. 
We  read  in  Fauchet,  that  the  poets  only 
. began  to  make  ufe  of  this  language  about 
the  year  1150.  We  do  not  find,  or  at  leaft 
‘ rarely.  Patent  Letters  of  the  Kings  of 
France,  Edids,  or  Declarations  in  this  lan- 
guage, till  about  1220,  The  law?  which 
William  the  Conqueror  gave  to  the  Englifh 
nation,  and  which  yet  exift,  are  in  the  Ruf- 
tic  language,  from  whence  the  French  is 
derived. 

Abbe  Longuerue  obferveson  his  language, 
that  the  progrefs  it  made  from  1630  tp 
1670  was  aftonilhing.  Peliffon,  in  his  Pa- 
negyric on  Louis  XIV.  fays,  that  it  was  at 
it’s  perfedian  : — -he  was  a prophet.  Auguf- 
tus,  who  had  feen  the  Latin  language  at  it’s 
acm^,  faw  the  commencement  of  it’s  de- 
cline ; this  happened  to  Louis  XIV.  While 
Racine  lived,  he  did  all  he  pofiibly  could 
to  bring  back  the  Academy  to  the  ftyle  of 
D’Ablancourt  and  Patru,  in  declaring  that 
they  were  our  mailers } but  his  trouble  was 
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loft.  A corrupt  tafte  has  prevailed  fince 
|iis  death,  more  than  before. 

AnEngliffiman  who  admires  the  brilliancy 
and  the  vivacity  of  French  profe , who  is 
delighted  with  the  lively  Tallies  of  Voltaire t 
enchanted  with  the  pidturefqu?  didlion  of 
RouJJeau,  and  who  is  familigr  with  all  the 
graces,  and  all  the  delicacies,  of  that  ele- 
gant crowd  of  Jine  writers  of  which  the 
French  have  juft  reafon  to  exult,  cannot  but 
attribute  fuch  complaints  to  that  faftidiouf- 
neis  of criticifm,  which  will  always  exift  to 
chaftife  a id  mortify  the  great  writers  of  the 
ar  . The  French  critics,  however,  fay,  that 
the  celebrated  authors  about  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.  difplayed  and  refpedted  mare 
the  true  tafte  of  the  ancients ; but  that  the 
moderns  have  facrificed  every  thing  to  the 
frel  ejprit ; a term  difficult  to  render  into 
JSngdffi.  ' 


LANGUAGE. 

* There  is  not,’  obferyes  a fpirited 
French  writer,  * any  language  which  may 
he  deemed  compleat ; any  that  can  exprefs 
5 all 
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all  our  ideas,  and  all  our  fenfations  their 
(hades  are  imperceptible,  and  too  numerous. 
No  one  can  precifely  reveal  the  degree  of 
(In  fat  ion  which  he  feels.  We  are  conftrain- 
ed,  for  inftance,  to  deferibe,  under  the  ge- 
neral name  of  Love  and  Hate,  all  their  va- 
riety-of  pafilon.  It  is  thus  all’o  of  our  Griefs 
and  Plcafures  •,  fo  :that  all  languages  but 
imperfectly  exprefs  the  fenfations  of  man.’ 


’ THE  LIVING  LANGUAGE. 

There  is  no  Living  language  in  Europe 
which  is  older  than  five  hundred  years.  If 
.we  hope  for  immortality,  we  mult  write  in 
Lit  in ; but  then  we  lhall  find  no  readers. 

Chaucer,  Gower,  Lydgate,  and  an  infi- 
nite number  of  excellent  writers,  have  fallen 
martyrs  to  their  patriotifm,  by  writing  in 
their  mother  tongue.  Spenl'er  is  not  al- 
ways intelligible  without  a glollary  j and 
when  Shakefpeare’s  Rape  of  Lucrece  was  re- 
publilhed,  a few  years  after  his  death,'  his 
editor  thought  proper  to  explain  certain  ex- 
preffions  which  had  then  become  obfolete. 

‘The 
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* The  Living  languages,’  fays  Menage, 
* are  more  difficult  to  acquire  than  the  Dead. 
It  is  now  fifty  years  I have  laboured  on  my 
own  : and  I mult  confefs  I am  far  from  hav- 
ing attained  perfection.  To  know  and  to 
write  excellently  our  mother  tongue,  one 
mud  be  acquainted  with  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, even  more  than  with  the  modern. 
The  greater  part  of  languages  are  clofely 
connected  by  one  chain.  The  Difiertatlon 
of  Pere  Befnier,  a Jefuit,  on  this  fubjeCt,  is 
very  curious.  He  formed  a project  for  the 
re-union  of  languages,  or  the  art  of  learning 
them  all  by  a fingle  one.  This  plan  may  be 
feen  in  a little  book,  printed  at  Liege,  by 
Nicholas  le  Baragoin,  1674. 

‘ He  lhould  have  continued  a projeCt  fo 
pleafing  and  fo  ufeful.  His  abilities  were 
adequate  to  the  talk ; but,  unfortunately, 
he  had  not  the  lcilure  to  apply  himfelf.’ 

If  this  plan  is  valuable,  which  it  appears 
to  be  by  the  account  of  two  critical  French 
writers,  who  mull  be  allowed  tobe  able  judges 
of  this  fubjeCt,  let  fome  lludent,  who  burns 
with  the  ambition  of  rendering  an  important 
fervice,not  alone  to  his  country,  but  to  man- 
kind, eternize  his  name,  by  devoting  his 
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life  to  an  undertaking  which  will  place  his 
memory — 

‘ Above  all  Roman,  and  ail  G recian  fame/ 

Bayle  has  made  fome  obfervations  on  the 
Living  languages  which  merit  our  attention. 
He  bldmes  that  falfe  delicacy  which  every 
day  is  impoverifliing  the  language,  by  dif- 
carding  words,  wljich  otherwife  are  excel- 
lent, merely  becaufe  they  are  old.  This 
inconftancy  of  the  Living  languages  intro- 
duces fuch  numerous  affedlations  and  pueri- 
lities in  ftyle.  Thofe  words  which  are  conti- 
nually baniflied,  are  frequently  convenient, 
and  ferve  to  vary  our  expreflions.  He  fays, 
that  it  is  generally  two  kinds  of  authors  who 
countenance  this  (what  I think  may  be  call- 
ed) perfecution  of  words  : thefe  are  young 
authors,  and  thofe  who  compofe  a little 
pamphlet  every  four  or  five  years. . A young 
author,  who  only  reads  the  new  produc- 
tions, conceives  that  the  expreflions  and  the 
words  he  gathers  from  them  can  alone  form 
a fine  ftyle.  And  he  who  compofles  half  a 
page  per  diem , has  not  the  opportunity  to 
know  the  want  of  a number  of  expreflions, 
which  a more  afliduous  writer  is  continually 
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feeling.  Both  thefe  kinds  of  writers  form 
their  judgment  of  compofition  by  the  no- 
velties of  their  times;  and  pride  themfelves 
on  the  delicacy  of  their  tafte,  when  they 
cenfure  any  expreflion  which  was  thought 
good  not  many  years  back.  Had  they  to 
compofe  (obferves  our  experienced  writer) 
a work  of  length,  and  that  too  not  flowly, 
they  would  not  affedt  to  diflike  expreffions, 
which,  though  old,  might  be  very  good. 
The  difficulties  of  the  work,  the  embarrafT- 
ment  of  repetitions,  the  danger  of  rhiming 
in  profe,  unlefs  one  is  careful ; all  thefe, 
with  many  other  reafons,  might  convince 
them  of  the  evil  they  do  to  authors,  by  im- 
poverishing the  language  they  employ. 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  A CURIOUS  PHILOLO- 
GICAL BOOK. 

The  Volume  I now  notice  is  more  cu- 
rious for  it’s  nature  than  happy  in  it’s  exe- 
cution. It  is  very  imperfedtly  compiled, 
yet  the  title  may  ferve  for  a curious  Cata- 
logue of  Languages. 
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* There  is  in  French  a thick  quarto  vo- 
lume, containing  1030  pages,  printed  in 
1613,  which  has  for  title — 

‘ A Treafury  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  Lan- 
guages of  this  Univerfe»$  containing  the  ori- 
gin, beauties,  perfections,  declenfions,  mu- 
tations, changes,  converiions,.  and  ruins  of 
Languages. 


Hebrew  Ethiopian, 
Cannanean,  Nubian, 
Samaritan,  Abyfllnian, 

Chaldaic,  Greek, 

Syriac,  Armenian, 

Egyptian,  Servian, 

Panic,  Sclavonian, 

Arabic,  Georgian, 

Saracen,  Jacobite, 

Turkifh,  Copthic,  . 
Pcrfian,  Etrurian, 

Tartarian,  Latin, 

African,  Italian, 

Rlerefcan,  Catalan, 


Spanifli,  LinguaFranca, 

German,  Finnonian, 

Bohemian,  Lapponian, 
Hungarian,  Bothnian, 
Polonefe,  Biarmian, 
Pruffian,  Englilh, 
Pomeranian,  Eaft  Indian, 
Lithualian,  Chinefe, 
Walachian,  Japanefe, 
Livonian,  Javanefe, 
Ruflian,  Weft  Indian, 
Mofcovian,  New  Guinea, 
Gothic,  T erra  N uova, 
Norman,  and  the  Lan- 


guages of  the  Bcafts  and  Birds. 


The  Author  of  this  wonderful  work  was 
Mr.  Claude  Duret,  President  a Moulins. 

This  work  is  not  much  enlightened  by 
Criticifm,  yet  the  perufal  to  fome  readers 
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tmy  be  amufing.  We  are  furprized  at  the 
prodigious  number  of  Authors  Duret  quotes 
in  every  page.  There  are  all'o  added  Al- 
phabets of  every  kind  of  characters,  and 
a variety  of  remarks,  historical  as  well  as 
literary.’  . ... 


ARABIC. 

l 

‘It  is  aftonifliing,’  exclaims  Longuerue, 
‘through  what  an  extent  of  count! ies  the 
Arabic  language  is  fpoken,  from  Bagdad  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.’ 

I find,  in  the  Matanafiana,  page  17 1,  the 
following  criticifm  on  this  language.  Bc- 
fides  Poftel,  and  other  Maronites  of  Mount 
Libanus,  who  have  laboured  on  the . Arabic 
Grammar,  Thomas  Erpenius  has  compofed 
it’s  Rudiments,  which  appeared  in  1620  j 
and  fome  time  afterwards,  a Grammar,  by 
Jean  Maire,  printed  at  Leyden  in  1636,  to 
which  are  appended  the  fabies  of  Lockman. 
The  Arabic  language  is  intelligent  and  ener- 
getic. It  is  full  of  graceful  turns,  and- 
figurative  c-xpreilions,  which  give  it  great 
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elevation  and  ftrength.  It  is  harmonious  ) 
and  it’s  good  Authors  increafe  it’s  natural 
harmony  by  the  care  they  take  in  their  pro- 
faic  compofitions,  to  vary  their  periods* 
and  to  introduce  a cadence  which  has  all 
the  melody  of  verfe.  The  book  the  beft 
written  in  this  language,  is  the  Alcoran. 

Sallengre,  the  author  of  the  Matanafiana, 
fays,  that  the  Arabic  ha9  many  words  in 
common  with  the  French ; fuch  as,  valet, 
acheter , magazin,  cbemife.  In  the  account  of 
the  Perjian  language,  I have  given  a con- 
jecture of  Huet,  to  explain  the  caufe  of  it’s 
having  fimilar  words  with  the  German  •,  but 
have  not  hitherto  found  any  philological 
conjecture  which  accounts  for  the  prefent 
inftance. — Does  it  arife  from  any  intercourfe 
which  the  French  have  had  formerly,  par- 
ticularly during  the  Croifades  ? 

Cardinal  Perron  fays,  that  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage is  not  only  very  fonorous ; but,  per- 
haps, the  richeft  and  the  moll  fertile  we 
know.  It  is  alfo  very  ufeful  for  the  expla- 
nation of  many  pafiages  of  Scripture. 


THE 
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THE  HEBREW. 

f 

Almost  all  thofe  writers  who  have  treat- 
ed on  the  Hebrew  language,  would  fain 
perfuade  us,  that  it  is  the  firft  that  men  have 
fpoken  : but — what  is  more  impertinent  in 
them — they  have  the  aflurance  to  inform  us 
that  it  is  the  language  of  God  himfelf  j nor 
is  this  opinion  by  any  means  novel,  fince 
Saint  Gregory  of  NyiTa  has,  even  in  his 
life-time,  reprobated  the  idea,  and  calls  it  a 
folly,  and  a ridiculous  Vanity  of  the  Jews ; 
as  if  God  himfelf,  he  fays,  had  been  a maf- 
ter  of  Grammar.  La  Motte  le  Vayer  writer 
in  his  Letters,  that  the  rhoft  partial  partizans 
which  ever  the  Hebrew  has  had,  muft  con- 
fefs,  that  excepting  the  inferior  languages, 
fuch  as  the  Balk  and  the  Breton,  &c.  there  is 
not  among  the  living  or  the  dead  languages, 
any  which  do  not  prefent  us  with  more  va- 
luable compofitions  than  the  Hebrew  does, 
if  we  except  the  Old  Teftament.  He  adds, 
that  we  can  well  do  without  making  ufe  of 
a barbarous  jargon,  that  never  repays  us  for 
Vol.  I.  Q^q  the 
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the  laceration  which  it  occafions  to  our 
throats  in  pronouncing  it’s  guttural  letters. 

The  Hebrew  Grammars'  which  the  Chrif- 
tians  have  compofed,  are  infinitely  more 
perfect  than  tliofe  of  the  Jew’s.  Their  know- 
ledge in  the  writings  of  their  Rabbins  is  not 
inferior;  and  to  this  they  have  added  a 
clear  and  regular  method,  w’hich  is  very  ne- 
ceffary  in  a language  whofe  idioms  and 
modes  of  expreffion  the  great  diftance  of 
time  has  fo  obfcured,  that  it  is  almoft  impof- 
lible  to  attain  to  any  perfect  knowledge,  or 
to  decide  with  any  degree  of  certainty  con- 
cerning it. 

Buxtorf,  the  father,  has  furpafled  all 
thofe  who  have  devoted  their  ftudies  to  this 
language  ; and  later  writers  have  done  little 
more  than  copying  or  abridging  his  book. 
It  is  intituled — * J.  Buxtorfii  Thefaurus 
Grammaticus  lingua;  Sancla;  Hcbrce  duobus 
libris  met  bodice  propofitus,  & c,‘ 

We  may  add,  that  the  Hebrew  has  no 
other  difference  between  the  Syriac  and  the 
Chaldee,  if  we  except  the  characters,  than 
that  which  cxills  between  the  Latin  and  the 
Italian. 

, ; i*  • 

„ Scaliger  obfcrves,  that  the  beginnings  of 
„ ' the 
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the  Hebrew  do  not  threaten  us  with  much 
trouble but,  as  we  proceed,  we  find  inex- 
preffible  difficulties ; which,  he  fays,  is  the 
contrary  with  the  Greek  language.  Gebelin, 
in  his  mctidc  primitify  is  of  opinion  with 
other  learned  men,  that  the  Hebrew  is  not 
the  primitive  language . His  reafons  for  this 
opinion,  are  numerous  and  juft.  I refer  the 
curious  philologer  to  that  work,  which 
abounds  with  valuable  information. 

The  ingenious  Mr.  Rigoley  de  Juvigny 
writes  thus,  in  his  commentary  on  Les  Bi~ 
bliotheques  francoifes  of  De  la  Croix  de  la 
Maine,  and  Du  Verdier — ‘ No  language  of 
the  ancient  nations  fubjijls : they  are  all  buri- 
ed in  the  night  of  Time.  The  Jews  them- 
felves,  after  their  long  captivity  at  Babylon* 
forgot  their  own  language,  and  learnt  the 
Chaldaic  -t  the  genius  of  which  was  nearly 
' the  fame  with  that  of  the  Hebrew.  Since 
that  time,  the  holy  writings  are  found 
amongft  the  Jews  in  Chaldaic  letters.  They 
then  formed  a Greek  mixed  with  Hebraifms* 
which  is  called,  the  Helleniftic  language : 
the  verfion  of  the  Seventy  is  in  this  language. 
The  Samaritans  only  preferved  the  Penta- 
teuch in  the  ancient  Hebrew  characters.  As 
Q^q  2 to 
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to  what  relates  to  us,  the  holy  writings 
have  been  tranfmitted  to  us  in  Greek,  or 
in  Latin : the  only  languages  the  Church 
adopted.’ 

It  was  the  abfurd  opinion  of  one  Father 
Thomaflin,  who  was  a genuine  bigot,  that,  as 
every  thing  originates  from  Adam,  fo  every 
language  proceeds  from  the  Hebrew.  Thus 
the  Chinefe,  Perlian,  French,  and  Englith, 
and  generally  all  other  languages,  come 
from  the  Hebrew,  as  clearly  as  the  light 
comes  from  the  fun  ! 

We  mud  not  be  furprized,  if  the  Hebrew 
literature  is  only  worth  the  attention  of 
thofe  who  are  fond  of  Biblical  criticifm. 
It  was  a maxim  with  the  Ifraelites,  as  well 
as  it  is  one  with  the  Mahometans,  that  their 
Bible  was  the  only  book  they  Ihould  read. 
Like  Peter  s loaf,  or  their  own  manna,  it 
contained  the  taftc  of  every  thing  they 
wiflied.  The  modern  Jews  preferve,  with 
admirable  rigour,  this  maxim  of  their  an- 
ceftors  j and  they  read  no  other  book  except 
their  Bible , and  their  Manufcripts ; I mean, 
their  Ledgers , 

pE* 
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<JF  THE  SAMARITAN,  CHALDAIC,  *Y- 
RIAC,  ETHIOPIAN,  PERSIAN,  ARME- 
NIAN, TARTARIAN,  AND  CHINESE 
LANGUAGES. 

The  greater  part  of  thefe  languages,  and 
the  Arabic  itfelf,  are  dialedts  of  the  Hebrew; 
and  fome  fo  clofely  refemble  it,  that  the  dif- 
ference is  hardly  perceivable.  Such  are, 
for  inftance,  the  Samaritan,  the  Chaldee, 
and  the  Syriac.  Hottinger  fhews,  in  his 
Chaldaic  Grammar,  the  affinity  the  Hebrew 
bears  to  the  Chaldee,  the  Syriac,  and  the 
Arabic.  The  Jews  brought  the  Chaldee 
from  Babylon.  The  books  of  Daniel  and 
Efdras  are  for  the  greater  part  written  in 
this  language.  It  was  the  Syriac  Jefus 
Chrift  and  the  Apoftles  fpoke ; and  a know- 
ledge of  this  language  is  very  neceflary  for 
a perfeA  underftanding  of  the  New  Tefla- 
ment. 

Ludolphus  has  given  us  a Grammar  of 
the  Ethiopian  language.  This  language  has 
Q^q  3 a great 
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a great  mixture  of  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and 
Arabic  words.  It  has  a diftindt  and  pecu- 
liar character ; and,  in  writing  it,  the  vowel 
points  are  not  marked  according  to  the  cuf- 
tom  of  the  Hebrews,  the  Arabs,  the  Chal- 
deans, and  the  Syrians  ; but  every  letter  is  a 
fy liable,  being  at  once  compofed  of  a vowel 
and  a confonant. 

One  Louis  de  Dieu  has  given  a Perfian 
Grammar;  but  Mr.  Richardfon  has  lately 
publitheda  Didtionary,  which  is  faid  to  be 
a very  valuable  labour.  Our  nation  has  of 
late  made  luch  a progrefs  in  this  ftudy,  that 
wc  may  expedt,  when  it  fhall  become  more 
xmiverlal,  to  receive  not  only  Grammars 
and  Dictionaries,  but  to  partake  in  it’s  ori- 
ginal compofitions.  Sir  William  Jones,  whofc 
learning  is  great,  and  whole  genius  is  equal 
to  his  learning,  has  already  laid  the  literary 
world  under  great  obligations  for  fome  cu- 
rious profe  and  fome  enchanting  verfe. 
Scaliger  obferves,  that  the  Perfian  language 
is  very  beautiful,  and  is  exprelTed  in  few 
words.  It  bears  no  analogy  with  the  fie- 
brew  ; but,  what  is  furprizing,  it  does  with 
the  vjcrman;  having  many  words  in  com- 
mon. 
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mon,  as  Father,  Brother,  Sifter,  and  other 
limilar  ones.  How  are  we  to  account  for 
this  ? 

Since  this  article  has  been  printed,  I have 
Found  a conjecture  in  Huct  to  iblve  this  fin- 
gular  difficulty.  Like  all  his  conjectures, 
it  difplays  not  lei's  admirable  ingenuity  than 
profound  erudition. . 

It  is  obferved,  he  fays,  that  the  German 
language  bears  a great  affinity  with  the  Pcr- 
Jiati,  whether  it  Be  for  it’s  inflexions  or  for  it's 
terms.  The  caufe  of  this  conformity  may 
be  attributed  to  their  common  origin,  which 
is  from  the  Scythians.  The  Indians,  who 
came  from  the  fame  fourcc,  and  whom  the 
ancients  called  Indo  Scythians,  retained 
much  of  the  lame  language ; and  we  find, 
in  the  modern  language  of  the  Perfians, 
thofe  Indian  terms  which  Ctefias  has  pre- 
served. But  the  Medes  formerly  font  colo- 
nies into  Germany.  Is  not  this  moft  proba- 
bly the  caufe  of  this  conformity  ? 

A Tartarian  Grammar  has  been  given  by 
Thevenot ; and,  by  Abbe  Bignon,  a Chi- 
nefe.  I do  not  know  if  we  have  Grammars 
of  thefe  languages. 

OF  all  the  languages  of  Afia,  there  aro 
ctq  4 none 
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none  winch  merit  our  attention  more  thai| 
the  Chinefe  and  the  Perfian  j for  the  art? 
and  fciences  have  long  and  fuccefsfully  been 
cultivated  by  thefe  people.  The  following 
article  affords  fome  curious  information  cop-: 
cerning  the  Chinefe  language. 


THE  CHINESE  LANGUAGE. 

From  the  Twenty- ninth  volume  of  the 
Lettres  Edifiantes  et  Curieufes  I take  the  pre- 
fent  critically  humorous  account  of  thi* 
language. 

P.  Bourgeois,  one  of  the  miffionaries,  aU 
tempted,  after  ten  months  refidence  at  Pekin, 
to  preach  in  the  Chinefe  language.  Thefe 
are  the  words  of  the  good  father.  * God 
knows  how  much  this  firft  Chinefe  fermon 
coft  me  1 I can  affure  you,  this  language 
refembles  no  other.  The  fame  word  has 
never  but  one  termination  j and  then.adieu 
to  all,  that  in  our  declenfions,  diftinguifhes 
{he  gender,  and  the  number  of  things  we 
would  fpeakj  adieu,  in  the  verbs,  to  all 
which  might  explain  the  adtive  perfon,  how 

and 
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and  in  what  time  it  adts,  if  it  adls  alone  or 
with  others : in  a word  with  the  Chinefe, 
the  fame  word  is  fubftantive,  adjedtive,  verb, 
fingular,  plural,  mafculine,  feminine.  See. 
It  is  the  perfon  who  hears  who  muft  arrange 
the  circumftances,  and  guefs  them.  Add 
to  all  this,  that  all  the  words  of  this  lan- 
guage are  reduced  to  three  hundred  and  a 
few  more  ; that  they  are  pronounced  in  fo 
many  different  ways,  that  they  fignify  eighty 
thoufand  different  things,  which  are  expref- 
fed  by  as  many  different  charadters.  This  is 
not  all : the  arrangement  of  all  thefe  mono- 
fyllables  appears  to  be  under  no  general 
rule  j fo  that  to  know  the  language,  after 
having  learnt  the  words,  we  muft  learn 
every  particular  phrafe  : the  leaft  inverfion 
would  make  you  unintelligible  to  three  parts 
of  the  Chinefe. 

* I will  give  you  an  example  of  their 
words.  They  told  me  chou  fignifies  a book  : 
fo  that  I thought  whenever  the  word  chou 
was  pronounced,  a book  was  the  fubjedt. 
Not  at  all ! Chou,  the  next  time  I heard  it, 
I found  fignified  a tree.  Now  I was  to  re- 
coiled!, chou  was  a book,  or  a tree.  But 
this  amounted  to  nothing : chou , I found, 

expreffed 
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expreffed  alfo  great  heats  ; chou  is  to  relate ; 
chcu  is  the  Aurora ; chou  means  to  be  ac- 
cujlomed  ; chou  expreffes  the  loj's  of  a wager. 
See.  I (hould  not  finifh,  were  I to  attempt 
to  give  you  all  it’s  fignifications. 

* No twith ftanding  tliefe  Angular  difficul- 
ties, could  one  but  find  a help  in  the  perufal 
of  their  books,  I fhould  not  complain.  But 
this  is  impoffiblc  ! Their  language  is  quite 
diffi.rcnt  from  that  of  fimple  converfation. 
What  will  ever  be  an  infur  mountable  diffi- 
culty to  every  European,  is  the  pronuncia- 
tion : every  word  may  be  pronounced  in 
five  different  tones  ; yet  every  tone  is  not  fo 
diftindl  that  an  unpra&ifed  ear  can  eafily 
diftinguifli  it.  Thefe  monofyllables  fly  with 
amazing  rapidity;  then  they  are  continually 
difguifed  by  clilions,  which  fometimes  hard- 
ly leave  any  thing  of  two  monofyllables. 
From  an  afpirated  tone,  you  mu  ft  pafs  im- 
mediately to  an  even  one ; from  a whiffling 
note  to  an  inward  one ; fometimes  your 
voice  muff  proceed  from  the  palate ; fome- 
times it  mull  be  guttural,  and  almoft  always 
nafal.  I recited  my  fermon  at  leaft  fifty 
times  to  my  lervant,  before  I fpoke  it 
in  public : and  yet,  I am  told,  though  he 

continually 
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continually  corrected  me,  that,  of  the  ten 
parts  of  the  fermon,  (as  the  Chinefe  exprefs 
themfelves)  they  hardly  underftood  three. 
Fortunately,  the  Chinefe  are  wonderfully 
patient;  and  that  they  are  aftonithed  that 
any  ignorant  ftranger  fhould  be  able  to  Jearn 
two  words  of  their  language.’ 


ON  THE  USE  OF  THE  PAGAN  MYTHOLOGY 
IN  POETRY. 

A revolution  has  taken  place  in  mo- 
dern Poetry,  which  is  of  the  greateft  import- 
ance to  the  lovers  of  the  art.  This  is  no 
lefs  than  a total  banifliment  of  the  Heathen 
Mythology  from  our  Poetry.  The  great 
'Johnfon  preferring,  not  infrequently,  a An- 
gularity of  opinion  to  an  enforcing  of  truth 
— or,  let  us  confefs,  who  has  given  ftrong 
marks  of  a deficiency  in  poetical  tafte — has 
confounded  the  beauties  of  the  Pagan  My- 
thology with  it’s  abufe.  We  are  to  read  the 
criticilms  of  this  great  man  with  caution ; we 
mult  recolledt  that,  in  his  examination  of 
Milton,  his  prejudices  warp  his  judgment ; 

I and. 
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and,  in  his  animadverfions  on  Gray , his 
criticifms  were  uncandid  and  unpoetical. 
He  tells  us,  in  his  Life  of  Prior,  * That  his 
fidtions  are  mythological,  and  that  they  are 
furely  defpicable for  he  adds—*  By  the 
help  of  fuch  eafy  fidtions,  and  vulgar  topics, 
without  acquaintance  with  life,  and  without 
knowledge  of  art  or  nature,  a poem  of  any 
length,  cold  and  lifelefs  like  this,  may  be 
eafily  written  on  any  fubjedt.’ 

This  is  didtated  by  the  uncharitable  fpirit 
of  criticifm.  It  is  ftrange,  that  a man  of 
fuch  adtive  faculties,  and  of  fuch  critical  fa- 
gacity,  fhould  not  have  perceived,  that 
when  the  Poet  wanders  in  the  unbounded 
regions  of  Fancy,  he  hath  little  to  do  with 
the  mere  ftate  of  Nature;  that,  expatiating 
in  the  wide  range  of  Imagination,  he  does 
not  fo  much  borrow  from  Nature,  but  rather 
adorns  her  by  the  creation  of  new  beings. 
Hence  the  pipe  of  the  fhepherd  is  the  Jhrill 
• Jhell  of  Pan  ; the  murmuring  of  the  waters  is 
the  figb  of  the.  Naiad ; and  the  dewy  flowers, 
that  fparkle  on  the  eye,  are  the  glittering 
tears  of  Aurora. 

I will  allow  that  a Pedant,  well  read  in 
' his  Pantheon,  may  produce,  what  fome  may 

be 
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apt  to  take  for  a Poem,  by  a mere  me- 
chanical effort.  He  may  call  Apollo  and 
the  Mufes,  Minerva  and  Venus;  but  let 
him  beware  of  what  he  is  about.  Thefe 
celedial  beings  are  no  lefs  dangerous  than 
what,  in  our  Britifh  Solomon’s  time,  was 
thought  to  be  the  raifing  of  the  devil ; of 
whom  one  faid,  that  he  doubted  not,  with 
book  in  hand,  he  could  raife  him  eafily 
enough ; but,  when  he  had  done  that,  the 
danger  lay  in  the  manner  he  was  to  employ 
his  devilfhip.  The  Pedant  may,  indeed, 
drag  into  his  verfe  the  reludant  gods  and 
goddeffes ; but  they  will  not  have  the  air  of 
divinities.  It  requires  the  mod  fkilful  hand, 
and  fome  of  the  fined  touches  of  genius,  to 
place  them  in  a novel  fituation ; to  polifli 
the  finifhed  piece  into  claflical  beauty,  and 
exhaud  on  them  the  pomp  and  brilliancy  of 
his  imagination. 

Let  us  not,  then,  hadily  refign  our  faith, 
in  the  theology  of  ancient  Poetry.  If  it 
appears  trite  and  infipid  in  the  hands  of  a 
mere  verfifier,  let  us  refled:,  that  every 
thing  in  fuch  a writer  will  have  the  fame 
effed.  It  is  certain,  that  no  order  of  beings 
have  yet  been  found  fo  agreeable  to  the  ima- 
gination. 
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gination,  when  this  poetic  machinery  is  dis- 
played by  the  addrels  of  fuperior  genitls. 
How  admirably  has  Gray,  in  his  Progrefs 
of  Poetry,  embellished  with  thefe  beautiful 
forms  the  third  ftanza  of  the  firft  Antiftro- 
phe.  Allegorical  Perfonages,  which  Spen- 
fer  has  unfortunately  employed,  foon  weary. 
The  enchantment  of  mythological  fi&ion  is 
continued,  and  is  fufceptible  of  continual 
variety. 

The  omnipotence  of  the  divinities  of 
Poetry  is  eternal : it  is  true,  they  do  not  al- 
ways yield  their  infpiration.  Venus  ftill  re- 
lides  in  Paphos ; Diana  ftill  embellishes  the 
woods ; the  Nymphs  inhabit  their  accuftom- 
cd  oak ; and  there  is  not  a pure  ftream  but, 
in  it’s  cryftaline  cave,  is  ftill  honoured  with 
the  prefence  of  it’s  Naiad. 

I.  venerate  the  abilities  of  this  our  late  Co - 
ryphcrus ; but,  if  we  are  blindly  to  follow 
the  diSlum  of  our  leader,  farewel  to  that 
free  difcuSiion  by  which,  through  the  me- 
dium of  contrary  opinions,  we  at  length 
attain  to  truth.  The  critical  powers  of 
Boileau  may  well  be  oppoled  to  thofe  of 
Jofjrtfon  •,  and  however  the  English  drefs, 
which  Sir  William-  Soame  has  given  him. 
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may  be  inferior  to  the  original  Bbileau,  he 
may  yet  be  underftood. 

* * • . * ’ . 

4 In  the  narration  of  fome  great  defign, 

Invention,  art,  and  fable,  all  muft  join  : 

Here fiflion  muft  employ  it’s  utmoft  grace; 

All  muft  afTume  a body,  mind,  and  face. 

Each  virtue , a divinity  is  feen; 

Prudence , is  Pallas — Beauty , Paphos'  Queen  ; 

'Tis  not  a cUud  from  whence  fwift  lightnings  fly, 
But  Jupiter  that  thunders  from  the  (ley. 

Echo's  no  more  an  empty,  airy  found. 

But  a fair  nymph , that  weeps  her  lover  drown’d* 
Thus,  in  theendlefs  treafurcs  of  his  mind. 

The  poet  does  a thoufand  figures  find : 

Around  the  work  his  ornaments  he  pours. 

* • * * * . • • 

Without  thefe  ornaments  before  our  eyes, 

Th’  unfinew’d  poem  languilhes  and  dies : 

Your  Poet  in  his  art  will  always  fail. 

And  tell  you  but  a dull,  infipid  talc. 

In  vain  have  our  miftaken  Author*  trv’d 
To  lay  thefe  ancient  ornaments  afide. 

* • • • 

And,  in  a common  fubje£t,  to  rejeiX 
The  Gods , and  Heathen  ornaments  negledl ; 

T o banilh  Tritons , who  the  fea  invade,  . 

To  take  Pen’s  whiftie,  &c. 
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* And  ev’ry  where,  as  ’twere  idolatry, 

Banifli  defcriptions  from  Our  Poetry. 

Leave  them  their  pious  follies  to  purfue ; 

But  let  our  reafon  fuch  vain  fears  fubdue. 

If  the  little  I have  ventured  to  give  of  my 
own,  fupported  by  the  critical  authority  of 
Boileau,  fhould  fail  to  relieve  the  modern 
Poet  from  the  harfh  and  fevere  tyranny  of 
our  prefent  Critics  ; if  we  muft  quit  Greece , 
the  land  of  invention,  to  live  in  our  colder 
climate,  I will  fubmit  to  it  with  all  poflible 
refignation : but  let  me  at  leaf!  teftify  my 
veneration  to  the  Divinities  of  Poetry,  in 
taking  as  poetical  a farewel  of  them  as  the 
time  will  permit. 

O ye  1 who  felt  the  fancied  power, 

Illuminate  the  mental  hour  ! 

W e feebler  Scribes  of  later  days. 

Have  loft  the  beam  that  warm’d  your  lays. 

For  ye  how  wide  th’  enchantment  ftream’d ! 

The  Universe,  one  Temple  feem’d 
What  vivifying  Powers  have  flood 
In  the  ftill  horrors  of  the  wood  ! 

Aurora’s  tears  impearl’d  the  flowers; 

And  Zephyr  Ihook  the  fragant  bowers. 

A Naiad’s# 
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A Naiad’s  sigh,  the  murmuring  rill, 

Some  Sylvan  Power  protects  each  hill. 

If  in  the  dream  a Nymph  would  lave, 

She  felt  the  God’s  embracing  wave. 

On  every  plain,  in  ever}’  grove. 

Sported  the  rofy  train  of  Love  : 

And  tripping  Fauns,  and  Satyrs  rude, 
Wercfcen  to  wander  every  wood. 

’Mid  bleeding  vines  ybung  Bacchus  lay, 
Tir’d  with  the  labours  of  the  day. 

Rich  flieaves  of  corn  kind  Ceres  bears; 
And  orchards  feel  Pomona’s  cares. 

If  breathes  his  reed  fome  fhepherd  fwain. 
Enamour’d  Echo  deals  the  drain! 

Or  (hakes  the  field  with  horns  and  hounds  ; 
’Tis  Dian’s  felf  the  fhrill  notes  founds. 

Old  Ocean’s  realms  are  Neptune’s  boaft. 
Who  fwells  the  florin  that  threats  the  coaft  ; 
Or  if,  his  lovely  Queen  to  pbafe, 

He  chains  his  waves,  and  fmooths  hisfeas, 
Seated  in  their  pearly  car, 

The  Tritons’  fong  is  heard  afar! 

And  green-hair’d  Nymphs  their  raptures  tell, 
Dancing  to  the  vocal  (hell. 

The  winged  HoURt,  to  (hady  feat. 

From  the  hot  fainting  earth  retreat : 

But  where  Olympus’  Gates  difclofe,* 

Jove  fat,  and  (hook  his  awful  brows  1 
Vol.  I.  R r 
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' His  Eagle,  balking  in  his  fight. 

Wav’d  oft  his  plumes  of  beamy  light; 

And  Venus  bends  her  foften’d face. 

Or  leans  on  fome  enchanting  Grace  ; 
While  on  her  looks  each  God  has  hung, 
White-handed  Hebe  fcarcefeem’d  young. 

Of  part  delight,  this  Claflic  theme 
Once  form’d  in  youth  my  early  dream. 
Farewel,  ye  Forms  of  Grecian  art ! 

That  mufl  no  more  inflame  my  heart. 

Our  hat  filer  fouls,  and  colder  clime. 

Claim  fentiment,  in  polilh’d  rhyme. 

Fancy  to  Reason  muft  fubmit; 

And  glowing  Imagery  to  Wit. 

Yet,  Bards  ! be  taught  from  ancient  fource. 
Your  rapid  flight  to  urge  with  force; 

Or  Hill,  .with  bafHed  wing  ye  rife. 

Hurl’d  from  the  Poet’s  ftarry  Ikies  !’ 


ON  THE  POETRY  OF  BARON  HALLER". 

It  was  once  the  intention  of  the  Editor  to 
have  prefented  a tranflation  of  the  Poetry 
of  Baron  Haller  to  the  Public. 

The  Poet,  whom  I am  now  going  to  in- 
8 troduce 
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troduce  to  the  reader,  is  better  known  in 
this  country  for  his  extenfivc  learning,  and 
recondite  labours  in  phyfiology,  than  for 
thofe  exquilite  pieces  which  place  him  fo 
confpicuoufly  amongft  the  modern  Poets  of 
Germany. 

If  England  has  not  bellowed  on  him  the 
honours  of  a Poet,  France,  however,  has 
not  been  backward  in  this  refpeft.  His 
Poetry  has  been  elegantly  tranflated,  and 
multiplied  by  repeated  editions.  There  are 
thofe  who  have  placed  him  on  an  equality 
with  the  celebrated  Gefner:  and,  perhaps* 
he  is  only  not  equal  to  him  in  not  having 
produced  a Poem  of  the  magnitude  of  his 
Death  of  Abel. 

If  it  is  allowed  me  to  give  the  character  of 
Haller  as  a Poet,  I will  fay,  that  he  does 
not  fwell  into  that  turgid  eloquence,  which 
wearies  the  mental  eye  by  a cumbrous  accu- 
mulation of  fplendour.  It  is  the  chara&er- 
iftic  of  the  German  Poets,  that  they  do  not 
know  when  to  ftop ; the  llrength  of  their 
genius  tranfports  them  into  oblcurity : by 
foaring  too  high,  they  llrain  the  temperate 
eye  of  the  Critics  judgment  to  them  is  a 
R r 2 filkcn 
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lilken  firing,  too  feeble  to  chain  the  wing  of 
an  eagle. 

I do  not  mean,  however,  to  countenance 
or  excufe  certain  pieces  which,  they  inform 
us,  are  tranHations  from  the  German;  and 
which,  indeed,  may  well  difgufh  the  world 
with  all  German  Poetry.  But,  I believe 
that  the  bomba  ft  of  thefe  writers  is  rather  to 
be  attributed  to  themfelves,  than  to  the  un- 
fortunate German ; who,  certainly,  had  he 
originally  written  in  l'o  aukward  a ftyle, 
would  not  have  been  thought'  worthy  of  a 
tranflation. 

Haller  is  beautiful  in  his  defcriptions,fub- 
lime  in  his  Odes,  and  tender  in  his  Elegies. 
He  is  not  lefs  to  be  admired  as  a Satirift ; and 
Berne  once  trembled  at  the  prefence  of  it’s 
Juvenal,  ilis  numbers  are  highly  polifhed ; 
and  it  is  hard  to  render  juftice  to  the  deli- 
cate language  of  his  Mule. 

The  following  Poem  is  not  partially  cho- 
fen,  but  for  it’s  convenient  length.  There 
is  an  elegant  fimplicity,  added  to  a clofenefs 
of  thought ; which,  if  it  does  not  always 
wear  the  fantaftic  air  of  novelty,  imprefles  in 
the  feeling  heart  that  philofophical  confola- 
tion  worthy  of  the  genius  of  Haller. 

A DE- 
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A DESIRE  TO  REGAIN  HI3  NATIVE 

COUNTRY: 

tV BITTEN  WHEN  THE  AUTHOR  WAS  IN  HOLLAND. 

* Ah  ! woods  for  ever  dear  ! delightful 

o 

groves,  whofe  verdure  (hades  the  height's 
of  Hafel when  (hall  I return  to  repofe  on 
your  boforn,  where  Philomel  wantons  on 
the  light  branches  ? When  (hall  I lay  my- 
felfon  the  declivity  of  thofe  little  lulls  which 
Nature  hath  fpread  with  green  carpets  of 
mofs,  where  nought  is  heard  fave  the  trem- 
bling leaves,  agitated  by  the  vernal  airs, 
or  the  murmurs  of  a little  brook  that  re- 
frelhes  thofe  folitary  meads. 

* ‘ O Heaven  ! when  wilt  thou  permit  me 

to  vilit,  once  more,  thofe  vales  where  I pal- 
fed  the  fpring  of  my  life  j where,  often  to 
the  murmurs  of  a falling  cafcade,  my  verfe 
flowed  in  honour  of  my  Sylvia : while  the 
* The  neighbourhood  of  Berne, 
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cardies  of  Zephyr,  animating  the  grove, 
threw  on  my  penfive  foul  a foft  melancholy. 
There,  every  care  was  baniflied,  while  I fat‘ 
i;i  the  umbrageous  depth  of  thofe  woods 
v.  hofe  boughs  were  impenetrable  to  the 
beams  of  the  fun. 

* Here,  continually,  have  I to  combat 
with  my  foirows:  my  mind  is  opprefled 
with  grief  for  ever  renewed ; and  I know 
rot  the  lvveetnefs  of  tranquillity  and  joy. 
Far  from  the  country  where  lint  1 fprung 
into  life:  without  parents,  a ftranger  to  all 
the  world,  abandoned  to  the  ardours  of 
youth,  I find  myfelf  in  pofi'eliion  of  a dan-, 
gerous  liberty,  without  having  learnt  how 
to  cor.dudt  myfelf. 

‘ How  difeafe  (hoots  through  my  languifh- 
ing  frame,  and  (titles  even  the  with  for  glo-. 
rv>  and  for  fcicnce  ! Now  my  difappointed 
hopes  droop  in  the  defpondence  of  difeou- 
ragement  and  grief : while  the  fea  throws 
iii  If  on  the  ruins  of  broken  dykes,  and 
brings  it's  waves  and  death  to  our  gates  j 
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and  Mars  threatens  us  with  the  flames  of 
war  which  kindle  from  the  allies  *. 

* But  let  us  embrace  comfort.  All  mud 
terminate  ! The  ftorm  is  weakened  at  each 
gufl:  it  blows.  Pad  evils  teach  us  to  enjoy 
the  prefent  good.  Who  is  a (Iranger  to  ad- 
verfity,  is  alike  a ftranger  to  plcafure.  Time, 
who,  with  his  rapid  wing,  hath  brought  my 
affliction,  conducts  alfo  my  felicity.  I 
may  yet  inhale  the  purer  air  of  my  native 
hills  1 

* Ah ! may  I foon  rejoin  ye,  groves  be- 
loved ! and  landl'capes  of  fpring  ! Ah  ! if 
Fate  (hould  indulge  me  once  more  to  par- 
take of  the  filent  tranquillity  of  your  foli- 
tudc  ! Perhaps  the  day  is  not  diftant.  The 
blue  Iky  (bines  when  the  (torm  is  departed, 
and  repofe  fucceeds  to  pain.  Flourifh,  ye 
fcenes  of  delight ! while  I prepare  to  make 
my  lad  voyage,  in  returning  to  your  peace- 
ful (hades.’ 

* The  inundation  of  the  lea,  and  the  burning  of  a dyke, 
happen  very  frequently,  in  winter,  at  Amftcrdam. — The 
Dutch  were  then  on  the  eve  of  a war. 
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THE  POEM  OF  IIALLER  VERSIFIED. 

BY  HENRY  JAMES  PYE,  ESQ^  P.  L. 

• 

The  Lover  of  Polite  Literature  will  be 
much  gratified  by  the  following  elegant  Ver- 
fification  of  the  Poem  of  Ihi'ler,  which  we 
have  attempted  in  Profe.  This  little  pro- 
duction, to  ufe  one  of  the  Laureat's  own 
claffical  allufions,  will  be  but  interweaving 
a tranfient  blolTom  in  the  laurels  of  it’s  ami- 
able Author, 


An  ! woods  for  ever  dear  ! whofe  branches  fpread 
Their  verdant  arch  o’er  Hasei’s  breezy  head, 

When  fhall  I once  again,  fupinely  laid, 

Hear  Philomela  charm  your  lift’ning  fhade  ? 

When  fhall  I lirctch  my  carelefs  limbs  again, 

Where,  gently  riiing  from  the  velvet  plain, 

O’er  the  green  hills,  in  eafy  curve  that  bend. 

The  moffy  carpet  Nature’s  hands  extend? 

Where  all  is  filent ! fave  the  gales  that  move 
The  leafy  umbrage  of  the  whifp’ring  grove; 

Or  the  foft  murmurs  of  the  rivulet’s  wave, 

Whcfc  cheating  dreams  the  lonely  meadows  lave. 

O Heav’n ! 
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O Heav’n  ! when  (hall  once  more  thefe  eyes  be  caft 
On  feenes  where  all  my  fpring  of  life  was  pafs’d  ; 
Where,  oft  refponfive  to  the  falling  rill, 

Sylvia  and  Love  my  artlefs  lays  would  fill  ? 

While  Zephyr’s  fragrant  breeze,  foft  breathing,  dole 
A plcafing  fadnefs  o’er  my  penfive  foul : 

Care,  and  her  ghaftly  train,  were  far  away ; 

While  calm,  beneath*the  flickering  woods,  I lay  V 
Mid  (hades,  impervious  to  the  beams  of  day.  J 

Here — fad  reverfe ! — from  feenes  of  pleafure  far, 

I wage  with  Sorrow  unremitting  war  : 

Opprefs’d  with  grief,  my  ling’ring  moments  flow. 

Nor  aught  of  joy,  or  aught  of  quiet,  know. 

Far  from  the  feenes  that  gave  my  being  birth. 

From  parents  far,  an  outcaft  of  the  earth  ! 

In  youth’s  warm  hours,  from  each  redaction  free. 

Left  to  myfelf  in  dangerous  liberty. 

New  pale  Difcafe  (hoots  thro’  my  languid  frame. 
And  checks  the  zeal  for  wifdom  and  for  fame. 

Now  droops  fond  Hope,  by  Difappointmcnt  crofs’d; 
Chill’d  by  negledt,  each  fanguine  wilh  is  loft. 

O’er  the  weak,  mound  ftern  Ocean’s  billows  ride. 

And  waff  deftrudtion  in  with  every  title ; 

While  Mars,  defeending  from  his  crimfon  car. 

Fans  with  fierce  hands  the  kindling  flames  of  war. 

Her  gentle  aid  let  Confolation  lend : 

All  human  evils  hafteu  to  their  end. 

The 
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The  ftorm  abates  at  every  guft  it  blows  : 

Pad  ills  enhance  the  comforts  of  repofe. 

He  who  ne’er  felt  the  preflurc  of  diftrefs, 

Ne’er  felt  returning  pleafure’s  keen  excefs. 

Time,  who  Affliction  bore  on  rapid  wing. 

My  panting  heart  to  happinefs  may  bring : 

I,  on  my  native  hills,  may  yet  inhale 
The  purer  influence  of  the  ambient  gale. 

Ah  ! fcenes  of  early  joy ! ah,  much-lov’d  (hades.  I 
Soon  may  my  footfleps  tread  your  vernal  glades. 

Ah  ! (hould  kind  Hcav’n  permit  me  to  explore 
Your  feats  of  dill  tranquillity  once  more  ! 

E’en  now,  to  Fancy’s  vifionary  eye, 

Hope  (hews  the  flattering  hour  of  tranfport  nigh. 
Blue  (hincs  the  tether,  when  the  Itorm  is  pa  ft ; 

And  calm  Repofe  fucceeds  to  Sorrow’s  blaft. 
Flourilh,  ye  fcenes  of  ever  new  delight ! 

Wave  wide  your  branches  to  my  raptur’d  fight! 
While,  ne’er  to  roam  again,  my  wearied  feet 
Seek  the  kind  refuge  of  your  calm  retreat. 
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Abb  O To/  St.  Julia  chafes  rather  to  give  his  orifix;  t!an 

a horfe,  313. 

Abelard,  his  fine  tin  and  his  fine  voice  dcfcribed  by  Eloifa,  1 70. 
Adam,  not  the  firft  man,  qoo. 

, a Rabbinical  account  of  him,  2_l6, 

Addifim,  fuppofed  to  have  borrowed  the  idea  of  two  Tatlers 
from  an  old  publication,  iHl. 
jEtna  ami  Vefuvius , obfervation  on,  cjg. 

Age,  Old,  the  progrefs  of,  in  new  (Indies,  148. 

Alchymy,  ftri&ures  and  anecdotes  concerning  this  vain  fcience, 

a46. 

Amber-gris,  fuppofed  to  be  petrified  honey,  £49.  ( 

America,  anecdotes  concerning,  332. 

Amufements  of  men  of  letters,  42. 

Anatomifis,  ancient,  faid  to  have  difle&ed  men  alive,  <34. 
Ancients,  and  Moderns,  obfervation  on  the,  Sej. 

Animals,  imitate  language  and  aftions,  account  of  feveral,  £24, 
Antimony,  curious  account  of  it’s  difeovery,  520. 

Antony,  Marc,  his  mode  of  haranguing  the  people  on  the  aflaf- 
(i  nation  of  Caefar,  fimilar  to  the  fentiments  of  Anthony, 
King  of  Navarre,  403. 

Apofiles,  commanded  a community  of  riches  amongft  their 
difciples,  417. 

Arabic,  obfervations  on  this  language,  £91. 

Arifiotle , his  perfon  deferihrd,  171. 

■ — compared  with  Plato,  1 72. 

an  interefting  anecdote  of,  1 74. 


AJfiaffinations,  anecdotes  of  Italian,  393. 
Apology, , a faith  in,  of  late  exiftence,  242. 

' . — curious  anecdotes  of,  242. 
il  .1  vetfes  on,  245, 


Athenians, 
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jft it r-titi,  their  character,  1, 

• animated  dcfcription  of  their  luxuries,  ^87. 

— cflablilli  a tribunal  to  decide  on  dramatic  compod- 

tion,  cm . 

A, ‘lie  Phefantria , a collcftlon  of,  ^6t. 

Authors,  portraits,  of,  placed  by  the  ancients  before  their  works, 
5-; 

- of  Tome  who  have  rifen  from  their  death-bed  to  aeftroy 

their  manuferipts,  6j- 


• tiieir  jiovc.ty,  anecdotes  of,  am 

• their  amufei  cants,  anecdotes  of,  42. 
their  impofitions,  anecdotes  of,  1 go, 

■ their  patrons,  anecdotes  of,  15  ;. 
their  imprifonmciit  dots  mi  dTturb  their  Trudies,  3 7. 


Automat  ;u,  curious  deicr.pnor.s  of  fevetal,  ;o; 
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BrMon.  it’s  (ituation  probably  unknown,  1; 49. 

•Bacon,  F>i.r,  an  account  of  tiiis  great  genius,  7 3. 

Bark,  J full's , curious  account  0}  it’s  origin,  32  t. 

Batavia,  inhumanities  praetiied  there  on  ilaves,  gat. 

Bear, is,  the  delight  of  ancient  beauties, 

Beauties  and  ornaments  ot  the  temale,  a muling  account  of,  327. 
Brggafs,  individuals  were  once  permitted  to  make  them  (lave*, 

418,  ■ 

Ergging  in  Conftantine’s  time  became  general,  owing  to  the 
great  numbers  of  ChnUian  feves,  to  whom  he  liad  given 
liberty,  417- 

Bianca  Cayiia,  interfiling  anecdote  of  her  poifoning  olives, 
Bibliomania,  tire  account  of  deceptions  praftifed  on  book-tor-. 

ledlors,  <;q. 

■Biff ditty  and  Evacuation,  two  remedies  for  love,  444, 

Book,  account  of  a vifionary ’s,  c yh 

Books,  curious  anecdotes  of  their  dTTlntftion,  61. 

- . • of  Love  and  Devotion,  acute  oUtrvatiun  011,  118. 

C. 

Calvin,  charr-ftvr  and  anecdotes  of,  i y6. 

Cantons,  the  Thirteen,  glorious  origin  of,  462. 

Canute,  the  well-known  anecdote  of  this  Monarch  maticioully 
mifreprefented  by  a French  writer,  40;. 

Chnrafic'  < dr! c rihed  by  mu!ical  notes,  a 8 1 . 

Charles  the  fijth.  Ills  opinions  of  the  European  nations, 

. ■ ■ — the  f. applies  a veri'e  to  his  own  (ituation,  4;',. 
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Chir.efe,  defpcrate  gamefters,  380. 

have  no  beggars,  418. 

language,  a critically  humorous  account  of,  600. 

phvlicians  not  fo  rich  as  our’s,  and  why,  pg, 

Clrijiians , th-fift,  built  Ilofpitals  for  the  various  dalles  of  poveN 
ty,  which  Julian  the  Apolfate  introduced  among  the  Pa- 
gans, 417. 

Chronicle,  th  Arabic , criticifm  on,  197. 

Cicero,  fpecimen  of  his  puns,  86. 

Claffes,  on  teaching  the,  1 3a. 

• account  of  the  editions  in  ufum  Delphini,  too. 

Coffee,  amufing  account  of  it’s  difeovery,  £2 1. 

— — Pu rchas ’s  defeription  of,  before  it’s  introduction  into 

Europe,  344. 

Conpoftion , Literary , advice  on,  187. 

Conception  an, I Fxpreffon  in  writers,  Strictures  on,  112. 

C rncille  the  Great,  deficient  in  converfation,  1 (,8. 

Currefiion,  Literary,  anecdotes  concerning,  s88. 

Criticifm,  lketches  of,  liL 
ftriffures  on,  68. 

— fevere,  1 28. 

— tlu  art  of,  hi  ft  or)'  of,  1 36.  , 

Critics,  Noblemen  turned,  anecdotes  of,  1)4. 

Cromwell,  character  ot,  by  the  French  ambaflador,  446. 

Cuftoms,  JewlJk,  the  origin  of  many  of  the  Scripture  expreflions, 
264. 

D. 

De  Comines,  Philip,  relates  a converfation  which  parted  betwixt 
the  French  king,  Edward  the  Fourth,  and  himfelf,  44Q. 
DeJ'cartes,  his  fyftem  faid  to  be  found  in  an  pbfeure  writer,  77. 

— his  letter,  deferibing a ftudent  in  the  metropolis,  204. 
•■■■  " his  wooden  daughter,  curious  anecdote  of,  $08. 
Difeafes,  infectious,  ingenioufly  accounted  for,  946. 

Difcenfations  of  Marriage,  how  firft  introduced,  333. 

Dif  uif lions,  fcMafic,  of  the  eleventh  century,  ■jf. 

Divinities,  Royal,  titles  beftowed  on  fome  ot  the  Roman  empe- 
rors, 368, 

Douglas,  an  account  of  a religious  paper  publilhed  concerning 
this  tragedy,  408. 

Dutch  and  German  languages,  obfervations  on  the,  ;8o. 


Edward  the  Fourth,  curious  particulars  of,  by  De  Comines,  447. 
Elizabeth,  Queen,  anecdotes  concerning,  not  generally  known, 
438- 
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Englijh  Indies,  Menage’s  obfervations  on,  3 34. 

— language,  ftriehires  on  the,  374. 

Errnta , lingular  anecdotes  of,  98. 

ExpreJJion  and  conception  in  writers  diitingi!  iflied,  117. 


F. 

Fa/V on  their  having  no  fouls,  496, 

— — — their  promijis,  written  on  tnc  fea  fands,  a humorous 

Spnniflt  anecdote,  3 30. 

Fajhion,  verfes  on,  484, 

Fajkitms , hiftorical  anecdotes  of,  477. 

Fathers  of  the  church,  criticifni  on  their  writings,  126. 

Female  beauty  and  ornaments,  amuftng  anecdotes  of,  327. 

Feudal  tyranny,  interefling  inftmees  of,  374. 

Figures,  the  numeral,  account  of,  19 6. 

Fire,  accidents  by,  one  of  the  greateft  misfortunes  of  men  of  let- 
ters, with  anecdotes,  64. 

Frauds,  pious,  anecdotes  of,  537, 

French,  their  character  humoroufly  contraftcd  with  that  of  th£ 


G. 


Camejler  and  Cheat,  fynonymous  terms  in  Shakefpeare’*  timej 
1 . 283- 

Gaming,  hiftorical  anecdotes  concerning,  379. 

Gazette,  ingenious  conjeflures  on  it’s  etymology,  371. 

Gemara , critical  account  of  the,  216. 

Genealogies  extravagant,  account  of  feveral,  332. 

Genius,  inequalities  of,  obfervations  on,  tic. 

* Men  of,  frequently  deficient  in  converfation,  illuftratetl 

by  various  anecdotes,  1 37. 

Geographical  diflion,  ftrifhires  on,  1 1 8. 

Gibbon,  two  flight  errors  noticed  of,  166. 

Glafs,  Pliny’s  origin  of,  3 1 8. 

Gloves,  hiftorical  anecdotes  of,  468. 

Gor.gora,  the  Spanifh  poet,  fome  of  his  conceits,  133. 

Goths  and  Huns,  their  barbarous  magnificence  in  the  burial  of ‘ 
their  kings,  366. 

Gregory  the  Seventh  deftroyed  feveral  works  of  the  ancients,  127, 
Grotius,  interefting  anecdotes  of  this  great  man,  237, 
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IL 

Hu  Her,  Baron,  critical  obfervations  on  his  poetry,  with  a pro- 
faic  fpecimen,  6io. 

. — his  poem  beautifully  verfificd,  61  c. 

Harpies  of  the  ancients,  ingeniously  fuppofed  to  be  Locufts,  3 17. 

Harvey,  confidered  abroad  not  as  the  firlt  who  difcovered  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  but  the  firft  who  demonf rated 
it,  79. 

Harvey  Gideon,  his  ftrange  fancy  concerning  Jefuit’s  Bark,  323. 

* Hears  heavy',  a vulgar  phrafe  explained,  494, 

Heart,  the  lover's,  an  interefting  tale,  extrafted  from  the  Me- 
moirs of  Champagne,  464. 

Hebrew,  obfervations  on  this  language,  <193. 

Hell,  particulars  concerning,  331. 

it’s  account  not  credited,  even  by  the  old  women  of  Rome, 

534- 

Hijlorian,  Le  Clerc’s  four  requifites  to  form  a good  one,  with 
obfervations,  436. 


Jenkins,  the  long  liver,  noticed,  45S. 

Jefuits,  a fenate  of,  deftroyed,  460. 

Illuftrtous , a title  originally  bellowed  on  thofe  who  had  diftin* 
guiflied  themfelves  in  arts  or  arms,  341J. 

■ different  in  Signification  from  famous , 346. 

Imitators,  curious  literary  example  of  one,  84. 

Innovate  humorous  anecdote  concerning,  227. 

Inquiftion,  interefting  anecdotes  of  the,  321. 

Joan  of  Arc,  lingular  epitaph  on  her,  349. 

Journals,  literary,  various  particulars  about,  1. 

Italians,  their  late  national  character,  390. 

anecdotes  of  their  affaffinations,  See,  393. 

K. 

Kamtfhadales,  their  ridiculous  mode  of  fhewing  their  efteem  for 
their  guefts,  330. 

• King  of  England,  France,  fsfe.'  an  abfurd  title,  434. 

L. 

Ladies,  the  Englijh,  Menage’s  obfervation  on,  334. 

Language,  obfervations  on,  383. 

• living,  ftrictures  on  the,  386. 
stages,  charafter  of  the  French,  Spanifll,  and  Italian,  59r. 
curious  catalogue  of,  589. 

Languages^ 
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Languages,  obfervations  on  the  Samaritan,  Chaldaic,  Syriac, 
Ethiopian,  Pcrfian,  Armenian,  Tartarian  and  Chinefe, 

597. 

Latin  tongue,  remarks  oti  the  fix  ages  of,  370. 

Lawler's  charafler  of  Milton,  308. 

« Law  ami  the  Prophets,’  tnis  nhrale  explained,  70. 

Learned,  the  perfectttcel,  anecdotes  of,  23. 

poverty  of  tl  ■,  various  noticesoT,  eg. 

_ irr.prifmmrnt  of  the,  does  not  difturbthtir  ftudies,  jy. 

__ n>.  uf  merits,  curious  account  of  their,  4*. 

Le^nds,  their  origin,  120. 

L'  Eirange,  Sir  Roger,  his  literary  charafter,  2-7;. 

Letters,  the  republic  of,  humorous  hiftory  of,  48. 

Lettres,  the  Belles,  a (ketch  of  theii'  hiftory,  1 30 
Libraries,  Tartarian,  noticed,  f. 

— deftroyed  bv  fire , a book  written  on  this  fubje£l,  by 

one  who  loft  his  MSS.  by  fire,  65. 

Lilly  the  aftrologer,  account  of  him,  243. 

Literary  Journals,  their  origin,  L. 

— anecdotes  of  their  gradual  improvements,  to. 

[oumalift,  charafter  of  one,  S. 

— — comte/inon,  advice  concerning,  284. 

— - correction,  anecdotes  of,  290. 

Loeufls , frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture,  account  of,  <16. 
Lopes  de  Eega,  the  Spanifh  poet,  fome  of  his  conceits,  1 32. 
Luther,  Martin,  quibbles  on  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  1 76. 
Lycurgus  would  not  have  in  his  republic  either  poor  or  rich,  413. 

M. 


Malagrida,  Gabriel,  burnt  by  the  inquifition  only  thirty  years 


Malay 


ago,  325.  _ . 

ans,  when  ruined  by  gaming,  loofen  a lock  of  their  hair, 
and  menace  death  to  wholoever  they  meet,  381. 


Malevolence,  patriotic,  detected,  404- 

Manujcripts,  the  recovery  of , various  anecdotes  concerning,  12. 
Mary,  the  Virgin,  curious  anecdotes  relative  to  her, 

Majfes,  a Spanifh  king  commands  one  hundred  thouland  to  be 
faid  for  his  foul,  335. 

Memories,  ftngular,  a coUetfioii  of  extraordinary  inftances,  482- 
Metaphors,  critical  obfervations  on,  with  inftances  of  vicious 
and  humorous  ones,  161. 


Metempfichofis,  ftriftures  on  the,  267. 

Milton,  account  of  the  Salmafian  controverfy,  301. 
_ — , deferibes  his  perfon,  303. 

his  puritanic  favagcnels,  anecdote  of,  jo6. 


Milton 


INDEX. 

ftfillm,  Lauder’s  infamous  character  of,  308. 

, Bayle’s  Review  of  his  controverfial  writings,  308. 

Mtnifter,  a novel  etymology  of  this  title,  233. 

Moderns  andaneients,  ftrifturcs  on  the,  89. 

Monarch! , anecdotes  and  obfervations  concerning,  33  J. 

— treated  as  divinities , 367. 

dethroned,  curious  anecdotes  of,  369. 

Monk,  anecdote  of  one  who  parted  thirty  years  in  writing  three 
thoufand  quellior.s  concerning  the  Virgin  Mary,  236. 
Monks,  anecdotes  of,  335. 

, Spanijh,  a wife  regulation  introduced  by  them,  335. 

Monomotapa , the  King  of,  curious  anecdote  concerning  hisfneez- 
ing,  231.  . 

Mofcs  endeavoured  by  judicious  precautions  to  foften  the  rigours 
of  poverty,  411. 

Mufic,  curious  anecdotes  of  it’s  wonderful  powers,  31a. 

Mufital  notes,  human  c ha  rafters  defcribed  by,  aflL. 

N. 

Negroes  fell  their  families  and  neighbours,  enticed  by  European 
cupidity,  423. 

— anecdotes  of  their  miferies,  426. 

Nevfpapers , their  origin,  270. 

Nineveh,  it’s  fituation  perhaps  unknown,  349. 

Noah,  fuppofedto  have  been  the  Paean  Saturn,  264. 

Notes  variorum,  critical  account  of  the,  IQ2. 

a 

Olives poifoned,  a Favourite  Italian  fweetmeat,  39 1. 

Orleans,  the  Maid  of,  various  opinions  concerning  her  humoroulTj 
alluded  to  in  her  epitaph,  349. 

P. 


Pagan,  Mythology,  an  ertay  on  it’s  ufe  in  poetry,  603. 

Paris,  Matthew,  his  charafter  as  an  hiftorian,  195. 

Parr,  the  long  liver,  noticed,  437. 

Pafquin,  origin  of  that  name,  59  l=  . 

— and  Matforio,  account  of  thefe  two  famous  ftatues  in 

Rome,  cto. 


Palin  Guy,  his  literary  charafter,  206. 

• bitterly  complains  of  the  Proteftants, 


Patrons,  various  anecdotes  concerning,  103. 
JPeriers,  De,  a humorous  flory  from  his  Bon  A 
'Kriodical  literature,  it’s  origin,  270. 

P eHtcutions  mutual,  anecdotes  of,  3 1 6. 

.1.  sf 
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Philip  of  Macedon,  his  letter  to  Ariftotle  on  the  birth  of  Alex- 
ander, i 71. 

- — his  behaviour,  when  reproved  by  an  Athenian 

for  committing  a folecifm  in  language,  3 go. 

Philip  the  Third , of  Spain,  anecdote  relative  to  him,  365. 

■ roafted  alive,  307. 

Philclogital  hvh,  account  of  a curious  one,  ;8q. 

Pl.yjioians,  Chinrfe,  why  they  are  poor  and  our’s  rich,  338. 
Phyhgncn’y,  a curious  extract  from  an  old  publication  concern- 
ing, 2 ~8. 

Plato,  his  character  accurately  drawn,  172. 

— — compared  with  Ariftotle,  173. 

— — elegantly  reproves  his  difeiple,  175. 

/’//»:•  denies  the  immortality  ot  the  foul,  224. 

•  , his  thoughts  on  arrows  and  cryftal  vafes,  22  £. 

*  , theyoutr/r,  deferibes  his  I'.oufe  very  minutely,  226. 

a ferv.le  imitator  of  Cicero,  226. 

Poety,  Spani/h,  fpecimeiis  of,  t 3 2. 

Prel:,  eh  defy  levs,  and  artifts,r\M\e  bv  accident,  i to. 

Portraits  of  Authors , a cultom  as  prevailing  amongft  the  ancients 
as  the  moderns,  32. 

Poverty,  a critical  hi  dory  of,  40Q. 

—  , ■wifd , punifhed  by  Draco  and  Solon  with  death,  414. 

Pouliats and  Pouliches , account  of  thefe  unfortunate  men,  3 36. 
Prefaces , tlriftures  on,  87, 

*• Pretty critlcifm  ton  this  critical  adjective,  241. 

Priority,  early,  anecdotes  of,  03. 

Prior's  Hans  Carvel,  a favourite  tale  with  the  old  writer?,  iq8. 
Pnfrjjir.  one  eftabliflted  at  Florence  for  preferving  and  teaching 
tire  vernacular  language,  202. 

Proverbs,  Aredic,  1 2 3. 

— ——an  expreffion  in  Solomon’s  derived  from  a Jewifli 
cuftom,  263. 

Pfalins , an  exprellion  in  them  explained,  by  Mr.  Bruce,  from 
an  Abvlfiniau  ceremony,  263. 

Publication^  Menage’s  advice  on, 

Putt  has , Samuel , account  of,  and  fpecimens  of  his  ftyle, 
, his  defeription  of  coffee  before  it  was  intro- 
duced into  Europe,  344. 


Qe 

QuoJlilet,  the  fcholaftic  queffion  fo  called,  and  why,  80. 


R. 


Belie,  account  of  a fingular  one,  430. 

Religion,  a new  one  invented,  by  a learned  fcliolar  of  tlir 
. teenth century,  431. 
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Religion,  anecdotes  concerting,  433. 

Religious  Enmity,  feveral  anecdotes  concerning,  318* 

Rcpa/ls , Angularities  obferved  in,  by  various  nations,  327, 

Richelieu , his  character,  and  various  anecdotes  of,  iiiL 
Roads,  Roman , their  magnificence,  33q. 

Robbery,  trials  for,  by  bread  and  cheefe,  333. 

Rochefoucault,  De  la,  his  character,  iq4. 

Romances,  a fpecies  of  the  epic,  183. 

Romans,  ancient,  their  cenlors  kept  a flridf  eye  on  vagabonds 
and  fluggards,  414. 

— made  their  debtors  fiaves,  42a. 

S. 

Saints  carrying  their  heads  in  their  hands,  critical  remarks  on,  1 tq. 
Saint  Evrcmond  criticifed,  and  his  pradtical  character  drawn 
by  himfelf,  i;j. 

Saturn  fuppofed  to  have  been  Noah,  264. 

Scaligers,  lather  and  (on,  anecdotical  hiltory  of,  i8f>. 

Science , the  fix  follies  of;  with  ingenious  obfervations  on  them, 

7L 

Scripture  exprejjtms  derived  from  cuftoms,  262. 

Scndcry,  Madcmoifcllc  de,  an  account  of  this  celebrated  authored, 

lSl. 

Showers,  light  fun:  't.-er,  have  the  effedl  of  burning  mirrors,  remark- 
able obl'ervatiun,  341  ■ 

Siamefe  fell  their*  families,  &cc.  to  difeharge  their  gambling 
dcbt«,  382. 

Singularities  of  a traveller,  331. 

Sirius  the  fifth,  anecdotes  cil,  400.  ♦ 

Slavery,  interfiling  hi  (lory  of,  4iq. 

Sneezing,  on  the  cuftom  ol  fainting  after,  22q. 

Society,  the  Port  Royal,  an  intf.refting  account  of,  144. 

Solomon  and  Sheba,  a curious  Rabbinical  anecdote  of,  336. 

Spanifi poetry,  criticifin  on,  13  1. 

— - eti/jtie.'.e,  remarkable  ablurditiesof,  397. 

. nation  humoroi.fiy  contra  fieri  with  the french,  339. 

Steering,  art  ofi fuppofed  origin  of,  3 ;8. 

Student,  the,  in  the  metropolis,  finds  a deeper  folitude  than  in  the 
feclufion  of  the  country,  204, 

— — , a modejl,  harangues  his  cabbages,  233. 

T. 

Talmud,  a critical  account  and  analyfis  of  this  work,  21  r. 

Tapcjlry  enchanted,  lingular  anecdote  of,  33;. 

Tajlc,  obfervations  on,  with  a curious  anecdote,  8o. 

Tertullian,  • 
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Tertullian , a bad  writer,  1 78. 

Thou,  Dr,  the  hiftorian,  interefting  anecdotes  of,  234* 

Thoughts,  fine,  a collection  of,  90. 

Titles , curious  anecdotes  concerning  feveral,  34v 
Tongues,  the  mother,  Scaiiger’s  obfervations  on,  569. 

Tranfiation,  ftriclurcs  on,  268. 

T nnfu  ifl,  mtiation,  anecdotes  concerning,  351. 

Trials  in fuperflitious  ages,  an  account  of,  311. 

Tribunal,  one  eftablifheil  in  Athens  and  Rome,  to  decide  on  the 
merits  of  theatrical  pieces,  20 1 . 

Turk,  explanation  of  the  title  Great  and  Little,  355.  » 

Tyranny,  feudal,  inftances  of  it's  abominable  defpotifm,  374, 

V. 

Varillas  examines  a very  fingvdar  compofition,  2 36. 

Fte  or  of  Bray  noticed,  402. 

Tula,  interefting  anecdote  of,  161. 

' Virgil,  various  cridcifms  on,  292. 

— — deficient  in  converfation,  1 <9. 

— , his  dreadful  revenge  on  the  inhabitants  of  Nole,  299. 
a thirteenth  book  added  to  his  /Lneid,  299. 

W. 

Wax-wort,  deferiptfon  of  a curious  piece  of,  506. 

William  the  Conqueror,  his  method  of  retaliating  the  raillery  of 
Philip  the  Firlf,  King  of  France,  456. 

Women,  old,  harbaroufly  treated,  498. 

If  nters,  account  of  fome  who  wrote  in  charaflers  not  legible  by 
the  naked  eye,  52. 
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